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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The following Essaya wore writtea at the suggestion of 
my friead, Di". Macgowau, the then proprietor and erlitor 
of the Medical Mirror, and they first appeared under 
his auspices. They have been eomposcd at inteiTals, in 
the midst of very heavy literary work, and lack the 
polish which is given by the use of midnight oil. It has 
been the aim of the author to give, in vigorous language 
and as pLiin English as he could command, information 
to those who desire to keep themselves in health, or to 
recover health when they have only departed from it to a 
sma.ll extent. In handling his subject, he has ever bad 
before his mind real conversations with various clients 
who have been able, with his assistance, to trace their 
sufi'erings and the necessity for a doctor's advice to some 
habit thoughtlessly contracted or adopted, with the idea 
that it was highly beneficial. He has frequently had 
before his mind the story of the once famous Abernctby 
who prescibed to his patients a perusal of his book as 
well as certain medicine, and the author has repeatedly 
wished that he had some such work to which he could 
refer those who have consulted him. He is speaking 
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ha^KSB i£ai *ir ier wicL tae ^•^3fi«ii3siii» mtl iiiiicj rf 
ft luiri:: ^t ^as^iSL 'Fai!i juni iesi ^win- aim arc^y 

aad i»»: TcoLri :i*ia oilt^ leiiL piti z i "le lioii » r^r 

the mirTtr^ <i iZ: C-iri ^f^ L 

resolTed iipc^ lie 2:"zib:«r iti ^.:cr^:«3i^ liai ie ^siisidil 
hare to touch Tq**:^ snl^^^?^ viii Jir^ v^sv laorair 
bandltMl, and the o'De^D'.^n 2*2^1^^ i^ ^s 322M 
th^ ouirlit or ouiiiil i><>t 10 Vr vVtDr iriMni I£ 
tLe one hiuitl, thej virTe jcsse^i Lt ii. ii!k^:*, inj i^adar 
would imagine tJiem to l»e C'f !>:• ruT^fnaz**^ : if, csa ti* 
odier, they were disenssed, lie crSc^nhy vf &Bdii^ 
appix>piiate langnnge had i-y l«e weSj^i^i, \Viea lie IukI 
rescdved not to shut the difGirr>>cal*le dnrr, ihe a^diiMT 
felt much in the same vaiv as he did whrfi he dei<£Tiiiiiied 
to join a J«srty to xisit a deep sitii miiie- He was 
tomUv afitdd of the vawnin<r ehasni, l«5:i folhr K?soived 
Bot to -how a white feather, so be joined the first bateh 
of de?Jten-der:i and entered the tub l^ea^ anv irf die rest 
of the parry. In like manner he reserved to do tlje most 
un^eoTigeniai ponicm of his liteiaiy wc«k at the oat^et^ so 
^lact he mi^t E/A, as it were, sit for mcoiths shrrmng on 
tlie hank of a weiitiA eold hath. 

IhmT*^ tJi^ kc:^ pericd which has daf^^ since the 
1^ Bwaj ^ai> pd/Mied, the author has met with some 
rtrktoT^ tfpci^ t;>^ plaini-e^ cf his diction, it beii^ held 
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by learned pundits in the medical profession, that a phy- 
sician should alwavs l)e oracular, recondite, and incom- 
prehensiblc to the vulgar. It has even been considered 
as a medical crime for a doctor to write a book for the 
Public to read, it being a canon in ** etiquette" that 
whenever anything spoken of has a technical or Latin 
word as well as an English one, the last is to be carefully 
avoided. To this rule the author adhered when he wrote 
for doctors alone, but to respect the law when he was 
writing for those who are not supposed to have any 
medical knowledge would have been the height of absur- 
dity. That he has written this work for the Public, the 
author fearlessly avows, and he feels in advance some 
shame at the knowledge that this avowal will be assailed 
by many who profess themselves to be members of a 
liberal profession. 



12 Rodney street, Liverpool. 
A^ril, 1868. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Since the first edition has been printed the author 
lias seen with satisfaction that his anticipation of being 
reproached for writing on medical matters in plain 
English haa not been wholly realised. On the contrary, 
he aees in the rising generation a propensity to adopt the 
plan. A week, for example, has not elapsed since he 
heard an advanced medical student express the opinion 
that the canse of Homceopathy or other ii'regular plans 
of medication had been promoted by the plainncs.s and 
apparent truthfulness with which books supporting the 
system had been written — whereas, on the other hand, 
almost all works upon orthodox medicine were so written 
as to bo incomprehensible to the vulgar. He very 
properiy remarked that false opinions cannot, amongst 
sensible people, be disproved by abuse alone ; that if 
regular doctors object to the theories and practices of 
othcre, they must not only show that the adversaries 
are wrong but that they themselves are right. "When the 
former entertain views transparently absurd it is easy to 
ridicule them — but the greatest success in doing so does 
not pi'ovc that the critic's own ideas are correct. As a 



KTile, up to within tlio last few years, the so-eallecl ortho-- 

kIox doctors have avoi'.led such a full exposition of their 

Kviews as could he tested by an ordiuary tliiukiug mun. 

iiEven in the classic lectures of Sk- Thomas Watson, wo 

• find no attempt to prove statements upon which arc 

' built the most important methods of practice. That 

author, like othere, assumed that blood-letting and 

mercury are the boat remedies for inflammation, but 

..there is no evidence given to show that either is neeos- 

I Bary, that they cannot bo prejudicial, and that they are 

I superior to all others, The homccopathist affirms that 

■ the use of these means ia positively baneful, and in his 

I yay he proceeds to demonstmtc why he holds this 

I opinion. Appealing to the common sense of educated 

men he is likely to establish his point unless he is fiiii-ly 

[ met. But, instead of joining issue with him, tlie regular 

I practitioner attempts to shelter himself in the dignity of 

I gwflsi learned colleges and universities, and declines the 

[combat. It ia then his own fault if the public regard 

l^m as a Bobadil. Even if our favourite Ecclesiasticus 

' refuses to reply to the apparently truthful statements and 

' arguments of leonoclastes we lose some faith in him as a 

I standard bearer. 

I If our medical writers should recognise the necessity 
which there is for writing in a manner inteUigible to the 
people, we should certainly find a great improvement in 
their practice. We should not then have lectures pub- 
lished which recommend au obsolete plan of treatment, 
and one that the professor himself objected to, merely 
tliat his teaching may be in harmony with ancient writers 
who were once called distinguished. 
We shall see stiil further the value of talking plain 
JLnglish in the lecture room, and writing it in treatises if 
■we endeavour to realise the result thereof. In the firet 
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place, every teacher would he oliliged to unclerstancl his 
subject ; and secondly, he would be induced to malie the, 
matter comprehensible to his class. TJic students again 
composing this would go into the world with a certain 
assured knowledge of what they had to do, what they 
could do, and Low to do it in the best manner. On this 
subject I can speak from personal knowledge. Whilst 
preparing the lectures on the Principles and Practice of 
Medicine for my class, I followed at the first my classic 
predecessors ; but in attempting tu explain and demon- 
strate why certain things were done, I soon became 
dissatisfied with my models, and with myself. One 
occasion I especially recollect. My subject was Hysteria, 
and I treated it according to the current fashion ; but 
just at the time when I was bringing the argument to its 
conclusion, I discovered that I was talking what seemed, 
to me, to be such utter nonsense that I made myself 
intentionally obscure ; for I could not endure to teach 
what I disbelieved, and I could not, on the spur of the 
moment, frame a rational view of the matter. That 
night saw mc hard at work upon tlic whole subject of 
Hysteria, and long before the next session I felt able to 
meet my class with confidence. Similar remarks apply 
to most of the other matters which it was my duty to 
handle ; and I afHiin that nothing, in all my medical 
career, gave me more real knowledge than the persevering 
endeavour which I made to enable the students to under- 
stand wliat were, as I think, the (rue principles and 
foundation of the practice of medicine. 

Whilst on the question of the relative value of a tech- 
nical and a simple style of writing medit'al works, it is 
quite allowable to call attention to the fai't that books 
which are specially addressed to the Profession arc very 
little read by doctors, and if they arc perused by the 
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public, the latter, being mystified, receives no valid in- 
formation. On the other hand, I have reason to know 
that medical works, when free from unnecessaiy techni- 
cality, are read and understood both by medical men 
and their clients. 

In fine, I am convinced that for England the period 
for " craftiness " in medicine is passed. That which James 
the First called " King Craft,'' has gone ; that which is 
called " priest craft '' has been rudely shaken, though it 
is not extinct ; the " art and mystery " of the apothecary 
has no sense now ; and in like manner medicine should 
cease to be a sort of trade which can only thrive satis- 
factorily when it is based upon mysteiy, or, like a Proteus, 
lives in darkness. 



P.S. Since the above was in type I Lave heard from a 
a French gentleman of great attainments that some of the 
noblest intellects in his country are. recognizing the fact that 
the highest social degree which a learned man can attain to, 
is earned by his making difficult subjects intelligible to " the 
masses." In a list framed on such a basis, we may place 
Arago, Faraday, Huxley, Owen, and Tyndall ; and it is to be 
hoped that Medicine will, sometime or other, be inscribed 
on the same table. 



12 Eodney street, Liverpool, 
JwiCy 1870. 
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WTRODITCTORY. 3 

potatoes aiiLl iliigoiis of water, iunl llieii I get through a, goml 
■^^ylit's work at soniethiiig else, why shouhl you gn on nt the 

piserable rate you do, caling barely enough to keep yourself 

^ve?" and much more of tho same kind. 

The same man, perchance, lias a son, and lie is probably a 
^reat admirer of Mr. Gladstone's talents. His boy shall, he 

tunks, rival that atatean au bo 1 e s sent to the same school and 

D tho aume college u tl o aau un e & ty. He eats the same 
Kind of food, drink"? tl e sa no k d f b verage, works with the 
e assiduity, and ^ ot m the J 1 e s pmbably plain Mr. 
Bookwonn, instead of a br 11 T t orator The indignant father 
complains of hi.^ so 'i atup 1 tj a id ep oaehea the lad for what 
'5 110 fault uf his, and to blow ufl ateain confides his troubles to 

L friend. When the latter sucseeds in gaining attention, he 
frould probably spt^ak thus ; — " I say, old fellow, did you ever go 
Ep a horse fair ? " " Yea." " And you saw lots of horses ? " 
P Yes." " Was there any difference between one and another ? " 
pOf course," "Well, now, if you wanted a dray horae would 
feou have bought a racer ;' or if yon wished for an useful hack, 
Shuihl you select a cart horse ? " " Ci^rtainly I would not be so 
DBg a fool." " Why not, yon know yon may train the hunter to 
maw a cart, and the dray horse to gallop. I dare say if yon 
*" chose to feed your nice roadster on oil-cake you coidd qet him 
to rival in bulk one of Barclay's pets ! " " What bosh," would 
be the indignant vespouse. " Now, my fiieud," would the as- 
tute conversationalist rejoin ; "let us Lake in place of the horae- 
I'air, the exchange aud the ball-room, and talk of men and 
womeu instead of geldinga and fillies. You see yon man with 
broad ahonldera, large bones, sturdy limbs, and an eye like Jove's 
to threaten and command, a stature a trifle above the medium 
height, and a beard and complexion the envy of his fullown. 
He cau hunt and fish, boat aud walk, dance and drink, and 
all with eqiial enjoyment. You see in him the beau ideal of 
ft chieftain, and when you want a brave companion for a walk 
through a garotting region, he is the one whom you would 
select. Tmn your eye now upon the man beside him, Hia 
stature is medium, but his shoulders fall forward, and aro as 
narrow as the others are bmad when compared witli their height. 
The first has a head which looks small ; this has one propor- 
tionally great; hia chest is chicken-breasted, his bait thin and 
Iky, hia complexion pallid, his bones small. You feel that a 

low of your own arm would almost kill him. Now could you 

V any course of training make tho second equal to the first ? 
Jet me take you now to the ball-room, and be your mentor for 
I while. You see that lady, we say nothing of her beauty-^ 
^e dances with spirit, chats with vivacity, does not pant after a 
iltz, enjoys her trifle or her ice, and rejoices in her supper. 
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THE PBESERVATIOS OF HEALTn. 

She is the sister to the first man we liiLely saw, aud there sind 
there anil them you may see her relatives. There .ire lota of 
thein, for none have died. The family are noted for health, 
vigour, and endurance. None are sluggards ; they are up 
early and go through no end of ri^ithag in the season. Tha 
doctor tells me he might starve if all his patients resemhled 
them. Now look again at that heauty. DUl you ever see a 
complexion more lovely, teeth more clear, hair more glossy and 
luxuriant, a bust so charming, and a carriage more graceful? 
But notice the languor of her movements, the carelessness with 
which she plays with her negua, or allows an ice to become warm. 
Dance with her and observe how she pants after a lively 
measure, then adjourn with her to the supper-raom, and try to 
indnce her to take a chicken's wing. If yon will ask her, and 
she is disposed, to be confidential, .she will tell you that she likes, 
perhaps adores, dancing, but that she pays for it afterwaids, lying 
awake all night with cramps or racked with spasms. Her 
parents have one or both died of consumption, and she has 
already lost two or three brothers and sisters with the same 
disease. Some one has induced her to emulate her neiglibours, 
to ride, boat, walk, dance, and garden, as they do, but she has 
given it up." ''Aiid no wonder," is the answer. ■' Just so," the 
observant fiiend replies ; " you are now, I hope, convinced that 
there is a difference amongst human beings as there is amongst 
horses. Breeding will do much to improve the race, and train- 
ing will do much to improve the individual, but you can no 
more convert a born fool into an orator, than you can make a 
cow a good hack, a dray horse a good hunter, or turn a sow's 
ear into a silk purse. You are perhaps a sportsman, and may 
have trained dogs. Let me ask you would yon try to convert a 
harrier into a staghound, or use a mastiff for a pointer ? Cer- 
tainly not ; nor would you bait n bull with a French poodle. 
If you have an ingenious fiiend you woidd give him a pretty 
terrier to teach rather tlian a bloodhound ; but if 3'ou wished to 
ride secure amongst a lot of turbulents, you woiild prefer the 
company of the latter to that of the former," 

Here we may drop the conversation which we have introduced 
to show the good sense used by inen respecting horses and dogs, 
and resume our subject by the remark that as it is with beasts, 
so it is with men. Some of us are from breeding fitted mainly for 
intellectual work ; and to pei'form our duties well and satis- 
factorily to ourselves and others, we rerjuira as much care in 
training and living as do the hunter and the spaniel. Others are 
by nature fitted for toil — like human cart horses, they are heavy 
and lumbering, yet strong ; they can do with lots of food in their 
stomachs, but they care little for intellectual dainties. If each of 
these is in his own place, good and well ; but if the man 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

tteil only ibr sedentary employ iiieiit, is obliged to woik like 
one of Perkins's gigantic team, ia it wonderful if he breaks down 1 
And if Agricola, who would Lave been first rate, as Ajax, ia 
stuck to a lawyer's desk, is it not likely that he, too, will feel 
out of place? 

_ Again, if the overwrought son of toil finds himself overspent 
»ill not the same consideration apply to him, m would apply to 
% Iiacknied " screw " on its last legs '. The latter you may coddle 
or shoot — -the former you must coddle if yon can, for you c.innot 
dispose of him with gunpowder, or poison, nor feed the dogs with 
liiin. 

In days gone by, I heard two strong observ'ationa wbich have 
stuck to mo like wax. The first was frani an intelligent mil- 
liner, and ran thus i — " My father told me never to kill myself 
to keep myself, and I am an obedient daughter." The second 
was from a banker's clerk, dying of consumption. My recom- 
mendation was nrgent, and often repeated that he should knock 
work. His reply was, " Well doctor, the choice is between 

r work and workhouse; if I leave the firsb, it is for life in the 
lond, and I prefer work and death to pauperism and life." 
■nfortunately, tiiere arc too many of this class in the world, and 
. is amongst them that the question of the preseiTation of 
lealth is most important. 
As a I'ule, it is easier to keep what we have got, than to re- 
laco that which we liave lost. Hence, the necessity for learning 
mt which ia called prophylaxk by the learned, and by the 
unlearned, " the art of retaining health when you have got it," 
ft science which every lecturer and writer on medical matter 
professes to teach. Thougli referred to, however, in books on 
medicine, it has hitherto been tauglit ninch as a blind lecturer 
might discourse on colour to eyeless auditors. I can remember 
hearing, when I was a buy, that a spring emetic, an autumnal 
bleeding, a weekly pui^ing, and, in May, abundant draughts of 
nettle-beer, were necessary to preserve healtlL I took physic 
daily for the same purpose, till I was sick of it, and giving the 
visitor to my poor stomach a return-ticket sent him back as he 
' ime. When very little, I was punished for years, with a 
loming plunge-bath, and a sponging when I was bigger— had 

I drink salt water in the summer, as well as to bathe in it, and 

II for the good of my health, which iiever was bad. Later on 
life I have listened to tirades about feeding-time, diet, bed- 
le, exercise, and a host of other things in which the speakers 
re invariably started from the belief, that all men and women 

fere alike in constitution, vigour and vitality, and that whatever 
Bited best to the advice-giver, must be the very best thing pos- 
ible for the recipient of the recommendation, " Don't eat figs," 
lys one, "for they will give you the cholera," and "don't eat 
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luljstcrs," says auotlicr, "for tliey 



■m , 



[\vs yc 



. iicltlu-i'asli." 



'■Pork ia firet-rate, and Tcal particularly digestible," says oiip, 
"it is poison" aays another, each speaking his own espcrient^o, 
and knoiving ftlisohildy nothing of the iiecnharities of his iieigh- 
lioiira' iligidstive powers. If such men were calves they would 
nrye the advuntages of milk diet upon paglcts — and if thfy nTve 
oxen, would enconrnge liona to ent grass. 

It is the business of the doctor to accumulate tlie expcrii'u.'o 
of many and to apply it to one, and this he eannut do, so long 
as ho believes all to be alike. It is tlie huaine.s3 of the patient, 
whether he be his own physician or applies to a regular M.\)., 
to ascertain, not so much what suits another, but what suits his 
own individual self. Tlie result of any particular plan of action 
as regards himself, must be thought more of than what that plan 
would do for other people, and the study of "number one," will 
he more important than observation on other numerals. 

Our advice then to those individuals who wish to study the 
preservation of their own or their cliildren's health, is to take 
a personal, rather than a collective standard for a teat of success, 
the standard person being the one treated. Ihope,ui future essays, 
to point out the subjects for consideration and the points to be 
noticed, and to assist any one in the art of malting observations 
and drawing conclusions. 

This Essay I will conclude by a Professionul story. After 

^-isiting Mrs. , repeatedly for a medical friend, I became, in 

consequence of his leaving town, her regular physician. Jler 
husband was a stirring raaji, and she did her best to he a very 
active housewife and a faultless mother ; yet she was always 
ailing, and often laid op entirely by painful boils in the arm-pits. 
After striving many years to attain the ideal standard which she 
had placed before herself for copying, she succumbed to my uft 
repeated persuasions, and consented to lia in bed for an extra 
hour every morning, and to have daily a half hour',s rest on the 
sofa after dinner. Two years elapsed ere she again had occa- 
sion to consult me and then not about herself. After congratu- 
lating her upon her good looks, and lier long freedom from 
illness, she answered me, "Do you Icnow Doctor, that 1 have 
come to look upon it, as a curse to my comfort, that 1 ever know 
Mrs. Busy. She has a large family, and is indefatigable in her 
household matters, and never had an illness ; she has always 
been a personal friend of mine, and when I married,.! made her 
my model, hoping in time to equal her in health, by imitating 
her activity- Yet I never was well after 1 began the systL^ni, 
and I, probably, never should have been, had 1 persisted in it. 
Since I adopted your plan, I have had more comfort and far 
better health than I ever had before, and, moreover, I find, 
that having more strength for what I have to do 1 can ■ 
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through more than when I had less vigour and took more 
time." Possibly, some doctors' wives may read this ; if they 
or any other overworked women do, let them remember that a 
fresh horse has more " go " in him than a tired one, and that 
roses may be cultivated in beds. 



CHAPTER II. 



ON MAliKIED LIFE. 



As anthor frequently fiiiJs greater difliciilty in arranging what 
Le Las to aay, than to put it down upon paper when ita proper 
place is selected. I have been no exception to this and liave 
lieaitfited long whether I would begin my remarks with the 
preservation of health in infancy and go upwards to old age, 
ot begin at once in medias res and proceed thence to the ex- 
tremities of life. At length, I determined to select the last 
alternative, and consequently the scene opens witli a young 
married couple just entei-ing their united eai-eer. Neither of 
them has a faultless constitution (for we do not now address 
ourselves to those folks of iron frame, who never have to think 
of health, and never require a doctor until he has to sign a 
ceiiificate of death), and both inherit from one or both pai'ents, 
or have unfortunately acquired for themselves, some tendency 
to disease. AVe will presume still farther that, though there 
ia enougli to " keep the potr-boiling," yet this cannot be done 
without the usual amount of daily attention to business on the 
man's, and due attention to household matters on the woman's 
part. We wU], moreover, assume that our couple are affec- 
tionate and proper, living a domestic life, taking due care of 
each other, and observant of small symptoms. 

During the first few months of his career the hushiind will 
probably be conscious that he sleeps unusually heavily after 
dinner ; that he is more weary with his work than he used to bu, 
and that he begins to fancy himself bi/ioiis, has headache in tin' 
morning, indigestion in the evening, and some constipation of 
the bowels. He may too, at times, fancy that wine gets sooner 
into his head than it did, and that reading amall pnnt nt 
night costs an effort, the words having a propensity to I'nu 
into each other, possibly he learns, for the first time, that lie 
snores heavily during sleep. To overcome this "biliousness," 
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he talces a colocyiitli and blue pill, or some other concoction 
and enjoys a " good clear out." But somehow the " bilious- 
ness" becomes worse, and tliere are serious thouglits on foot 
as to who the family doctor is to be. The "missis" may 
probably want one by and bye, and if he is first consulted for 
her spouse, she can judge whether she will like Dr. A. by 
seeing what ho is with her husband. It may be tliat the 
lady has become a convert to some accomplished bomceo- 
pathic physician, while the gentleman has always sworn by 
Sir. B., the accomplished snrgeon of Ht, Manylc'a Hospital, 
and it is then necessary to decide bct^veen the two, or to ngitc 
to consult each in turn. 

As the couple do not altogether agree upon this niattei-, the 
husband pours out his troubles to the individual whom we will 
call "his sensible friend," who talks provokingly of horses, and 
Benedick asks bis opinion as to the course he should follow, 
and the medical adviser he should select "We can imagine the 
collocLuy would continue thus : " Well, old fellow, you know 
that you have already taken some pills to remove your bilious- 
T^BS, those were, I take it, ordered for you by Mr. B., and you 
say that they have not been of any service to you. Don't you tliink 
it very probable that if the doctor were to see you now, lie 
■would only oi-der the same kind of drug in a dilferent dose; 
don't you feel that when once you get a surgeon into your house, you 
don't know when you will get rid of him again. Homosopathy 
and its professors are just as bad as their neighboura in the last 
respect, though they have the advantage over the others in not 
vexing your stomach by nauseous draughts. My advice to you 
is, never to mind about a doctor at all, and to use your own 
judgment ; and n'lw that I look at you and talk with you, I 
can't help thinking of that wonderfully fine horse, Barclay's 
Entire. So superb a fellow was it, that it was more run aifer 
than any other in the racing stud, and the number of foals who 
owned him for father was ' legion,' but he got off his food, be- 
came weak in the legs, lost all his 'go,' was sent to the veterin- 
ary for repairs, and at length laid by in a paddock. I dare say 
you can guess the reason. I don't suppose that you, hke it, 
have beon iudiscriminate in your affections ; but it seems to me 
to use an old saw to a new log, that you ' have loved not wisely 
but too well' Human beings are not like certain fountains 
which seem to be inexhaustible. To follow up the metaphor do 
you not think that it would be well to try the effect of ' turning 
the tap off ' for a time instead of going to the doctor ? " " You 
astonish me," would probably be the rejoinder, " I have always 
heard that to indulge oneself alone or with a Midianitiah woman 
was hurtful to the constitution ; but I equally understood that 
with a wife one might indulge affection indefinitely, not only with- 
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oat hurt to the system, but with positive good." " Quite a mistake, 
my dear sir. I oasnre you ; if you spend money on your wife, you 
lo«c it from your coffers as completely as if you had squandered 
it on y(Jiir*ilf or on any other companion. I have myself seen 
a youn;{ 1'lIIjw >vlio married at seventeen ; he waa a devoted 
huabanti, and his h>ve knew no lirjunds. Hut at twenty-four he 
locked fin old man, and was very nearly dying in a hospital 
of exhaustion, he was indeed a pitiable sight, and the nature of 
his cuRiplaint sorely puzzled his orthodox old doctor ; but for- 
tunately for him he met with a yoimg student wlio divined the 
(raiMe nf his illness, and set him on his legs again.*' "But you 
don't n)can to tell me seriously do you, that the excess you speak 
of can prmlucc bilioiisneas t " " Well let us see. Do you know 
anything of frogs und toads in spring, and how they die after 
fertiliiiiii;* the ova of their mate?" "No." "Well then, 
I'll tell you th:it tlr; majority die from failnre of living power, 
they havo literally expended their own life on giving vitality to 
their ofrspring. niiil oven those that survivtJ do not recover thwr 
hmtltiiy condition for Home months ; in higher animals the result 
of audi cxccBS U shown in paralysis of the hiud quarters. AVith 
man tliure ni'a wiirnin^ ere such results appear, and those warn- 
ings are the 8ymi)tom!) DOnimonly assigned by men to 'bilious- 
ness' — viz., dulliteHH of hi!:td, hebetude of body and mind. 
indigflRtion, and constipation." 

" It \a quite true that Nature intended us to pair off in couples, 
and it ia also ourinin tliiit she has given to the stronger sex a, 
grflHter atniiiiut of pnwor than just what may be necessary tu 
prolines oif.lprinif, but it i^ equally true that the force may be 
exiiauHtoJ, ami tiiivt with tha exhaustion come disorders in one 
or raoni puris of the fraun!. The man who lives like a lightiiig- 
oook Biid lias nothing to do, b\it to enjoy life, may appear to have 
tho wouih'ous viyourofi:liantii;loer and exercise it without injury, 
but lie, wlio Utit to toil for his living all day, cannot continue his 
exertion all night without losing hia 'shine.' This will cer- 
tainly Iiappen with those whose constitution is faultless, bat if 
tlion) in a (law, if eoufniniption be in the family, or insanity, 
Ims \m'H in tho parents, the prejudicial Q£fBct3 arising from excess 
will lulluw iimro quickly ami moi-e certainly than in the healthy 
itidividual" 

" liut niu thou roooinuieiid you throughout the rest of yoiXT life 
to usu moderation in airectiou if you wish to preserve your 
hoftltli, I cannot give a more accurate definition of the words 
£ MO, than to say that you ought to be unconscious, from 
your subsoqucnt Hu'lings, that you have indulged iu love at all. 
Now, while yoviiiy. yim may have one scjile, when advancing in 
years ymi will Imvi.' another, but, whether young or old, mark 
my wonlrt, Ihiit for IJw preservation of health one of the greatest 
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»8GntialB iu a man is, that lie shall be very moderate ' at lied 
Old at board,' ns the early prayer-book hath it." Iu " Foumla- 
ioa for New Theory aud Practice in Medicine," I have given 
[tree instances in which a siiiglo indulgence has been followed 
_' almost instant ileath. Tlie patients had respectively con- 
Rlinption, haemorrhage, and diabetes. We way indeed thus 
igBTody the advice which Ophelia received from hor brother 
'ffamlet, Act I., scene iii.) — 

" Keep ever ia tbe rear of yoor affection. 
For in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Pernicious bliisCineats are moat imminent. 
Be wftiy then ; beat safety lies in fear j 
Youth to itself ia hard, with one who's dear." 

Leaving the im^nary conversation given above, I would add, 
'lat no one can neglect with impunity the advice given and remain 
lerfectly healthful. The recommendation is advanced not only 
for the sake of men entering into manied life, but for their wives 
E.'fcc.ss of devotion on a husband's part will produco leu- 
torrhiea in the consort, sometimes menorrhagia, and occiisinnally, 
^asm of the vagina] muscle of such painful intensity mni 
Wimatcnce, that even walking ia difficult. The feeling of the 
"jrofincn — including I am aoiTy to say some doctors — in, 
. power is evident by the change it induces in the 
fi/e may be harndessly enjoyed, and that excess is to le 
fof by the qnioscenoe it induces. This is a grievous mis- 
for indulgence induces a respondence to a far slighter 
fciranlus than would effect it iu health, and a continual desire is 
ben the forerunner of an attack of acute nianin. I have myself 
inown three instances of this. In one the satyriasis was followed 
by suicide, in the second by homicide, and in the third liy 
paralysis. 

Presuming that a more careful attention to tlie exigencies of 
Lhealth will aoon restore our Benedick to health, we will leavo 
(iiim for a while, to turn our attention on Iiiri partner. She ha?- 
We will suppose, noticed that tbe "visitor," which has before 
^ularly told her of the Hight of months, has not appeared as 
(Bual, and sa smja mire has told her that she must prepare fui' 
" coming events which cast their shadows before." Shu 
B now no longer a single being with only her own body to pro- 
Fy jde for, but has another growing within, whose weight increases, 
Idaily, who demands abundance of blood, nutritive material, &c., 
and with this it is not surprising that a woman experiences the 
ordinary inconveniences of pregnancy. Without personal expe- 
rience, she consults her mother, if she have one, as to what she 
ought to do, and if foiled here, she talks to some matronly friend, 
_ or some knowing old woman. From one or ell she may hear that 
looming sickness is jieculiarly good for the baby, and tiiat abuii- 
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dance of exercise during the period of its growth will make the 
infant come almost painlessly into the world, &c., under the idea, 
that because some savages sufl'cr little during the process of 
parturition, therefore it is well for a civilised woman to emulate 
the ways of a Eed ln<Uan Squaw. 

It 13 essential to comfort, and sometimes even to liealth or life, 
that a woman should understand the management of herself at 
tliis period of her life. Let us sketch her condition. She has 
within her a living germ, small indeed, originally, but becoming at 
last of great size and weight. At fii-st, the womb and its con- 
tents bartily weigh two ounces, and do not exceed a lemon in 
bulk, at last they weigh little short of foui'teen pounds, and 
sometimes more, and their bulk is about that of a coiuirion 
bucket. "With this there is frequent sickness, rejection of food, 
loss of appetite, and indigestion, which prevent the ordinary 
food being taken, so that tlie prospective mother has to carry 
her exti'a burden on a deficient supply, at the very period when 
more than an usual amount of nourishment is required. 

How is this case to be met ? II we order more exercise than 
usual, and encourage the vomiting, it is clear that we must make 
matters worse. As it is, every time tiie wife goes upstairs she 
takes more exercise than she did as a virgin, for she baa a heavier 
weight to caiTy, and she becomes daily more distressed. Pain in 
the back, the result of the extra exertion, wearies her, though she 
only goes through her household duties, and it distresses her still 
more if she takes in addition a long walk. Does not common 
sense dictate in such a case that the woman should pay more atten- 
tion to herself than to the theories of otlieiB, and especially when 
hsr own personal experience demonstrates that such are absolutely 
wrong. So far are they false, that the opposite propositions hold 
trae, for it is a fact that lying in bed an extra hour or two in the 
morning, resting much on the sofa during the day, and retiring 
to bed at an early hour will enable a woman to bear with cora- 
]iarative ease a pregnancy winch otiieiwise woidd be a dreadful 
burden to her comfort and produce a great impairment of health. 

Exercise (or rather exhaustion, for the two are too often syno- 
nymous), in the mother will make the foetus unusually lively, 
and the distressed mother often passes a wretched night, from 
internal kicks, after spending a heavy day in shopping or mar- 
keting. The husband, while his consort is bearing his image, 
should be assiduous in sparing his wife from fatigue, while she, 
on the other hand, should spare her strength during the day, 
that she may wreathe smiles for her good man while he does 
her work after the performance of his own. 

Moreover, if a woman exhaust herself with exercise during 
pregnancy, how can she expect to become fitted for nursing? 

Here again let us apply to our equestrian friend and ask him 
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if brood laares are expected, when in foal, to do the same work 
as when they were " fillies," or if it be more pleasing let iis turn 
to Scripture and the patriarch Jacob. He says when Esau tempts 
him to travel in his company, " My lord knoweth that the flocks 
and the herds with young are with me, and if men should over- 
drive them one day all the flock will die. Let me lead on softly 
according as the cattle that goeth before me, are able to endure." 
Genesis xxxiii. 13, 1-4. Again, Isaiah xl. 2, we read "He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd, and gently lead those that 
are with young." Surely, what the farmer does for his beasts a 
man should do for his wife, and if he value her health or she should 
seek to preserve her loveliness, there should be the same fos- 
tering care as is described above. 

The gist, then, of our present chapter is to persuade the 
husband to be judicious in his affection and the wife to be gentle 
with herself. The author has a strong belief that health and 
happiness come together, and that fatigue and crossness are 
closely allied ; a nasty speech will spoil a dinner, and a snarl 
will drive sleep from the eyelids. To preserve health then there 
should be cheerfulness in the home, not occasionally, but habi- 
tually, and this there cannot be if at the end of every day 
the husband is exhausted and the wife is weary. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

FEEDING AND FOOD. 

In a very few days after the affectionate couple, wliom we 
described in our last chapter, have entered npon their honey- 
moon, a very important subject daily arises for their considera- 
tion, and it is one which is generally discussed after breakfast. 

During the first burst of fond devotion, they can leave to a 
waiter or a landlady the selection of their viands, but, sooner 
or later, the question is sure to pop up, " My dear, what shall we 
have for dinner to-day ? " At first, this important matter is dis- 
cussed with great minuteness, each one vying with the other in 
the desire to please, and studying each other's gastronomic views. 
As time progresses, and nothing is left of the honeymoon, save 
the jars, the daily query is discussed in another way, and too 
often, perhaps, for the wife's comfort, the husband curtly answers 
the question, erst so interesting, with the reply, '' Whatever you 
please, my dear." But if his cava sposa takes him at his word, 
and having a sneaking fondness for a cold leg of mutton, offers 
to regale him with it too, it is probable that she will soon dis- 
cover that such an answer is a prelude to a note announcing an 
unexpected engagement, and a dinner at the club or restaurant. 
As most wives, however, rather enjoy their good-man's return 
from his business, and like to hear and retail their varied news, 
they endeavour to make dinner the pleasantest meal of the day, 
and in consequence they study the culinary art and its practical 
application. What it is advisable for a tvife it is necessary for a 
physician to do in this respect. The first has to cater for one 
whose appetite and digestion are usually good ; the second has 
to prescribe or suggest a diet for one who loathes ordinary food, 
or cannot digest it if he takes it. In the days when, as a nice 
young man, I was admitted to teti-tables round which ladies con- 
gregated, I heard many a gossip about the doctors in the town ; 
but of none were such eulogies spoken than of old Doctor St. C, 
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I whose knowledge of cookery sniTinssfid holicf. At a diiiner iabic 

I jbiB abilities were shown in talking of the dishes, .iiid he would 

Flell the ladies who studied the culinary art all the iiiethoda iu 

l-which any particular dainty could be presented. He waa equally 

great on wine, and could discourse elotiuently on vintages, hut of 

that the ladies cared little. Words scarcely sufficed to aiug his 

praises in the sick-room, and Imppy was the lady whose husband 

could afford to pay for his attendaucp. He would sometimea 

himself meke a delicious basin of arrowroot, or he would instruct 

I ttie cook how to make a tempting omelet, or a most appetizing 

I custard. Then, perhaps, after a chat, prolonged until the Bub- 

f JGct was exhausted, ray respected aunt, who used to patronize mc 

[ on audi occasions, would turn to me — then a medical apprentice 

I — andsay : "Tliere, Tora, you hear that if you want to be a suc- 

[ cessful doctor you must loam to be a good cook." I took lier 

I advice, and years after repaid it in kind. 

I Now, however much the wife of whom we have spoken may 
[. dislike the answer, "Whatever you like," to the question about 
I dinner, she would, I fancy, dislike still further a dissertation on 
I the value of food in general, and of each dainty in particular; 
I nor can I iniagiue that the reader of these pages would relish a 
I long story any more than the lady ; what wc have to say, 
I therefore, upon feeding and food should be short and to the 
[ purpose. 

[ As a rule, dinneis should be hot, appetizing, and digestible. I 
I The dictum is short enough, but may form a ttxt tor a long 
[ aermon. 

k Like many divines, however, we will ignore our text and treat 
I &e subject in our usual fashion, and, by studying others, draw 
I aome deductions for ourselves. We observe, in the first place, 
I that nature has provided, for the young of all mammalia, milk as 
I a sustenance. On that tiuid they thrive, increase in weight and 
[ atrength, and develop bone and intellect. It is clear, therefore, 
) that milk is a very I'aluablc nutrient. But then we notice fur- 
I ther that cows run dry, that jenny-asses and maivs do not always 
' carry full udders ; it is equally clear, therefore, that other escu- 
lent than milk is intended fgr all animals after the period of 
infancy. 

The food of the young creature when weaned is, in aome 
classes, purely vegetable, in others, purely animal, and in some it 
L is mixed ; aud the philosopher knows that the diet is not dictated 
L by necessity, but by instinct. The Creator has made the jaws of 
Wiome to grind down roots and boughs, and those of others to 
^bUI, tear, and rend other animals. There is a coirespouding dis- 
Htarity in the conformation of the stomach. The grasseating 
^Dcer becomes fat and fleet, the flesh-eatiug wolf is gaunt and 
^mlow ; but the endurance of the latter will run down the former, 
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^vm\ \u^ko it food for itself. Again, the deer, camel, ass, ox, and 
hoi'^^o rtll live on the same sort of food, yet have little in common 
»»\vo their bulk. The dog lives on flesh, like the lion, the leopard, 
and tlio cat, yet they are each distinct in their habits and 
cliaracters. It is not then its food that makes the tiger roar, 
the sheep bleat, or tlie donkey bmy. No matter what the parti- 
cular sort of food taken, each animal retains its own personal 
propensities. It is true that the use of one rather than another 
metliod of fcodiny; will make sheep, pigs, and oxen more or less 
flit or taafi/^ but as men do not feed themselves with a view 
to (ho ^UMtmuonuo onjoyuient of ogives, we need not descant upon 
ihirt part of ihi> subjooK Ibit though a pig will never be a cat, 
hoNVi^^or ymi uu\y ftmd him, thui\J aix> some striking physical 
uhHVap(oii«lii\H about oorluiu olasso^s of animals. As a rule, all 
Voji^>tablo tM\ltn\H {\\\\ fat> whilst all aniuiiU feeders ai\3 spare, thin, 
tu* hU^^lVv (\pimii iHU'ifntSy tlu> t\n> have equal strength, but the 
la«fc Imvv^ Iho )4\t>ativit p)Wi>r of emluriug pivdonged muscular 

tu \\\\^ iv^jHvU howowr, tUoiv i:^ a farther distinction to be 
Muulw (bo bvM\^o at <^i\s\o in tUo IliAU oau derivo suftioient fixuu 
(bo ^h^*^^ \\\ kw)^ \\m <^li\v and wollx batx if Im master wants 
(bo ^ vvtduiv U\ ^\\ {\\\\^\\^\\ \\K\\\y work, ho takes him from 
(l»i» |»i\«*hHS* i\\\\\ yivo^!^ bbu vb\v tovnl, and still farther, ii he 
HHhl«* to \M \\U oudumuw (v^ (ho utuuvsU ho will give him 
liool \\\\\\ U^m \\\\^ \W\\\\i\' \\\ tbo^b^^H^ of a ^vtoak nmud his bit, 
(ho tililoi W4 w dilulv \s\\\\' 0^^ udvovl with \uoaK IbU the careful 
MhiiiiiMlMr 10 llooijtjbll\d Mjui^v kuowi (bat a porpotual diet on 
♦Hill I'Miu OiiiiOiil w W\\\ \\\^ \W yvwv^ witlumt ij\juring his 
miHMH, Hiol lo< J»lilioloo»4lv »oio,Mlort (bo iWy beans or meal with 
\ i(ii|in^. i^HKuM, r»o«lil,v oot ^\'m^y or ^^m^w oatn, Krom all these 
M iHhMil(lMII« wo »lodOiJO (bi\(' H oouipamtivoly tluid diet makes 
hlimllKHH |mhI» mImoI» IMoI h\^ but doo«i not umko thorn stnmg, and 
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I onMo I ho piotoroof uuu^y a][dumplooking>'oman 
sm, \\\\\\\\ii \m\\\y\\\\\\\\\^ vif weak nerves, because 
oil H iliol' of lovud aud butter and tea. Such 
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U hli lnlll|illlHll lo Wbidort. \vlu» Imvo blubber rather than 
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If OhIoI (IIm|oI|»^, whiob owo their size to the same 
l|i;|l iiiiiliM'^ moi|i<MUOti Wiul other uccupauts of the marine 

iii|iii(iiiiiii MM \\\m- 

VVlf (|i ihli'M. ill lIlM ttMOood pUt^o, tbatuUbuugh a vegetable diet 
Ifl'l) (jiiMlllilKO liiMiowti iMol givu aduipuitu strength and agility, 
yMl' llifil i 'i|(Hf^ ||m|. \\\\\mi oiomvauou ; and we remember how we 
llll^^J If-iM III' l'M<llohlMPM, living ou oulae, vainly attempting to do 
llli; vvM l» mI nil |ll|iyli«ll nuvvy, U \mV which they fultilled with 
MifMJ' s\ m;(( (hiy iinJMil«4 hi« diot, mA indulged in meats and 

«M|l»|i 

^^ mm\\ ^M> WMltihl' fuv mkU^ imparts uiore than double 
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1 tlie support to life yioldeil by a vegetable one, and is, therefore, 
Bpecialiy adapted when prolougod muscular exertion is requiiisd. 
But it reijuires more digestive power to live on beef tliaa on ' 
bread, 

The lion who gorges himself on " ox " requires a aleep after 
dinner, while the deer who stuffs himself with grass seems rarely 
to sleep at all, we conclude, therefore, that for one whose business 
requires unceasing toil, a vegetable diet must be preferable to an 
animal, whilst to another whose avocations are comparatively 
iitful, and with whaia a long rest alternates with intense bodily 
fatigue, a pound of stent will do better than a quarter of a stone 
of potatoes. These considerations may enable a man to say how 
far he will prefer a vegetarian feast to an animal banquet, or a 
combination of the two. 

But tiiere are other cons idemt ions to be thought of. One man 
may dine early, and have the appetite and digestion of a wolf, 
another may be obliged to attend to his business incessantly from 
morn to dawj eve, the first would relish anything not absolutely 
bad, the latter has to be tempted with dainties. The one sniffs 
the sirloin ii\mi afiir, and feels his mouth watering; the othrr 
scents it too, but his " gorge rises," and his appetite disappears. 
I can well remember feasting with great gusto at a certain 
London eating house, while the Medical session was new, and I 
was " a young man from the country," yet at the end of the 
session my disgust of that same house was so strong that I could 
not endure even to enter the street where it was situated. 

Whenever exliaustiou precedes the meal, the repast should be 
prefaced by something very light and easy of digestion, hence, 
soup and fish should form the first remove of late dinners, 
although except in winter they are rarely requisite at lunch. Who, 
with a beef appetite, cares to sup brotli, and how many are 
there, on the other hand, who can eat from a gigot because they 
have prefaced with vermicelli ? Those who live in the countiy 
and come home to a late dinner, after a long day's work in town, 
will find great comfort from a cup of tea and a slice of bread 
and butter ere tliey leave, to go on their return journey, and 
w^ill find tliat a slight repast, like that, wOl prepare them for a 
heavier one. Sometimes a glass of sherry, witli or without 
bitters, will answer the same purpose. 

There is yet another method of looking at diet which cannot 
be altogether passed by. I will introduce it thus: — A phi lit 
abundantly fed by manure, &c., gradually becomes " double," 
i.e., it becomes a noble sijecimen of its species, but it has no 
offspring. I have even known vines, which are generally veiy 
prolific, nourished until their leaves were as lai'ge as those of 
rhubarb, whilst only one tiny bunch of grapes on each tree gave 

mt promise of a numerous progeny. 
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Ill like maimer, tho too-abundant manuring of a wbnat ■ 
will increase straw rather than grain. Ou the other hand, the 
gardener who wants flowers and seed cuts off from his plants 
both water and duug. It is inucli the same with us : 'I'lie pam- 
pered sons of wealth have few children, while the sons of toil j 
and poverty have abundaut flocks. The peerage dies out, whilst ■■ 
comniouera increase abundantly. M 

We can fancy some who would like to live so well, that no ~ 
noisy infanta might disturb their repose, but witii such we have 
no sympathy, and wu leave them to their own devices. Our 
hearta would rather wario towai-da those who see with pain year 
after year pass by without any branches springing from the 
parent-stock. " Doctor," said auch an one who had so suffered, 
to me, " I want to tell you something." The young man was 
the beau ideal of youthful health, and at the time of our 
colloquy was about tweuty-seven years of ago. He was a pri- 
vate gentleman living on his means, but studying medicine as a 
sort of luxury, and attending my class. HJs words ran thus : 
"Did you ever hear of bread and milk being associated with a 
family ? " " Kot exactly," said I, " but why ? " " Well," he 
said, " my wife and I hiid been married five years and had no 
children, though we were both particularly apxious for them. 
One day I read in some book that a diet of bread and milk J 
would sometimes enable folks to overcome sterility, and, telling 1 
this to my wife, she a{,Teed to try the diet, if I would. We botb "" 
faithfully carried on tliis plan, aud ere five weeks had elapsed 
she found the first evidence of pregnancy. Since then we Lave 
had a yearly increase." 

We have got thus far witliout saying definitely anything about 
the digestibility of this or that dish ; but tlie reader must not 
wonder, for we consider everything, which ordinarily comes to 
table, fit to eat. If the stomach and palat« enjoy it, good and 
well ; if not, few people will indulge in it or in anything, 

I have been asketl a thousand times, " Doctor, what may I 
eat?" My answer always is: "Whatever yon like best." If 
the illness is such that no choice can be made, I suggest a dish, 
as T would a medicine. 

There are some instances in which this rule does not wholly 
apply, but I could not enter into thein without writing a disser- 
tation upon indigestion, &c. Piacti call y, there are, amongst the 
healthy, no exceptions to the rule that people may just eat what 
they like ; or, to put the same idea into another form, people 
like to eat what they know is good for them. It is curious, 
nevertheless, that the stomach will often quan'el with a new 
dish or a new flavom', to which it will ultimately give a welcome 
reception ; and thus, what may produce a fit of indigestion to- 
day, win readily be borne when taken daily for a week. 
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ft rule, dinnera ahoidd be hot. A few minutes' thought will 
show the reasonableness of the rule. The temperature of the 
stomach is 96° Fahrenheit, and that amount or degree of heat is 
important to digestion. If, during the aitificial digestion which 
the chemist shows to students during his lectures, he reduces 
the temperature of the mass below 70°, the process stops ; the 
ingredients aic all as they were before except the caloric, but 
they no longer act In the same way, an individual whose cir- 
culation is not strong enough to keep up the warmth in his 
st«maeh by a vigorous supply of new blood, to replace that 
which has been chilled, cannot take a cold dinner, or an ice 
after a hot one, without having evidence that his digestion has 
been impeded. A liot dinner gives an impulse to life, a cold 
one draws upon the vital powers of the man who eats it ere it 
recruits Iiim. I can imagine some of our navvies eating frozen 
horse with impunity, but I cannot believe that a similar chunk 
given to one of Franklin's staiving sailors, staggering literally 
on his last legs, in the vain hope of iea':;hing safety, would have 
revived liia enei'gy ; being cold enough already, a mass of cold 
meat would not warm him. Many can remember accounts of 
death arising from drinking cold water when the frame hn.s 
been exhausted by violent exercise, and cold meat is quite as 
bad. The jaded mechanic will digest with ease a slice of mut- 
ton fresh from the baker's oven, whilst a similar joint, if quite 
cold, will take a return ticket, and instead of becoming chyme 
in the stomach, will become "heartburn" in Iiis throat Even 
" Nature " knows this much, and always warms tlie milk with 
which she feeds her sucking young ones. 

Cold cheese to manyis indigestible as leather, yet I have never 
found a stomach which (juarreiled with it when hot. Cheese, if 
the fromaffs he a good toaster, fresh from the Dutch oven, ia one of 
the most digestible dainties which enters the dining or sick-room ; 
and toasted cheese with stewed maccarani has sometimes formed 
the onlydisb which a man, dying siowlyof want of digestive power, 
has been able to retain on hia stomach. In one case such a meal 
was taken, and appaiently digested a few houra only before death. 

It will i-eadily be seen, that the sensation of warmth imparted 
by such condiments as pepper, mustard, and horse-radisk, is not 
equal in value to the heat given by fire. The first may make 
soups appetizing, but they can't make cold njutton equal to hot. 
We have shown elsewhere that cold wine is not- so good as hot 
negus, and that cold brandy-and-water will sometimes produce 
eructations which a hot mi.-jtuie will allay. 

These matters are of small importance wlien persons are in 
high health ; but where the constitution is somewhat impaired, 
they cannot be neglected with impunity. 

c 2 
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Again, a dinner slioulJ be such as to suggest the idea of 
pleasure in eating it. Now, a man does not like, as a rule, to 
sit down to a strange dish, or sometimes to an old dainty nnder 
a new form. We can eat ducks which revel in mud, and swine 
■who eat with their feet in the pig trough, yet our gorge rises at 
horse-steaks, and a bit of a " bow-wow " will produce an indiges- 
tion in an Aldennan. We can relish oysters but can't manage 
snails, and revel in wliitebait while ive reject frogs' thighs. 
Stomachs, like their owners, are, as we have already remarked, 
apt to follow a sort of beaten track, which they refuse to leave 
for novelties. New flavours are, therefore, more apt to disagree 
than old ones, and a familiar dish will suit a tired man while a 
new one will give him dyspepsia. 

It matters little what the old repast is. It may be to the 
Esquimaux a bit of half putrid seal, to the Irishman a liard 
potato, to the Prcnchman a clove of garlic, to the Alderman 
some green fat, or to an African traveller, like I'aker, stewed 
hippopotamus. Yet if it "make the mouth water" it will be 
appetizing and digestible. To ordinary beings ordinary diet is 
better than perpetual change. 

When we say that a meal should be digestible, this pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the individual who is to eat it, and the 
condition of his stomach. I have been told, that in the first 
Arctic expedition of Franklin, the cook of the party came to 
him one day with the remark that he "wanted the leather 
breeches he wore, to cook them for dinner ! " and Franklin told 
my informant that he not only gave them, but partook of them 
with relish ; but no one would thence infer that leather was 
digestible, and would make soup equal to "Julienne." Baker, 
too, infoitns us that he has seen negroes eat with relish a buf- 
falo's head which was swarming with maggots, that i-ushed out 
in myriads as soon as the heat of the fire penetrated the putres- 
cent mass. I have also some friends who, from the exigencies 
of their position, eujoy tainted fish and stinking e^s ; yet, per- 
sonally, I should find these indigestiblo in the extreme. Cu- 
cumber is said to be one of the worst things going for the 
stomach ; yet I know a delicate woman wlio almost lives upon 
it during the time it is in season. I knew another lady who 
had for years been contending with a slow " decline," who suffered 
misery from a meat diet, and yet throve upon cold fruit. Some 
of us revel in dishes swimming with fat, oil, or butter; others 
cannot bear even a smip^on of oleaginous matters. No code there- 
fore, can be dmwn up which shall suit every one ; and each, 
must be a judge for himself. 

Apropos to this part of my subject, I must touch npon what 
is called " rai'eness." There are some who love to see their 
steaks " juicy," and their sirloin fidl of gravy, there are othere 
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whose stomach is turned by that which bears the look ol' " raw- 
ness," each avening that the condition which he himself enjoys 
is the most cooducive to health. 

As regards digestibility, there is, in reality, little difference ' 
between the one and the other ; and what little there is leans to ) 
the aide of "rareness." Eaw meat is by itself very digestible' 
(even by the infant), far more so than when cooked. But — and 
the exception is important — undei'done meat ia apt to produce 
tapeworm. The dt^, fox, wolf, and all carnivorona animala are 
subject to this disease, and so is that man, who from choice or 
necessity, eats food insufficiently cooked. The germ or eggs of 
certain parasites which infest the human body are to be found ' 
in an embryo foiiu in the sheep, cow, pig, goat, hare, and rabbit, 
and, if not kDled ere wc take them, they begin to grow into the 
perfect animals in our intestines. Efficient cookery destroys 
them — sucb cookery the carnivora cannot command 

A medical friend one time came to me with manifest concern 
on his features, and drew forth from a myaterious-l yoking parcel 
the remains of a leg of ^Mrk he and his wife had been dining 
on. While finishing his meal with a nice little slice from the 
shank, bia eye caught sight of some curioua-looking boles, — lie 
thought of " measles " in the pig, and could eat no more. To 
know the worst lie came to me, asking ino if there were really 
any creatures there, and, if so, whether they were alive, for if 
they were he would take an emetic at once, rather than he a nest 
for a set of tapeworms. On using the microscope, I soon found 
myriads of what we call " hydatids," which consist of a ling of 
sharp hooks and a bladder, which, though very innocent-looking, 
will grow info a curious creature, which is prettier in a quack 
doctor's window than in a Christian's bowels, but all were dead, 
the cooking bad effectually killed them, for the germs of tape- 
worm cannot bear roasting any better than a philosopher. Of 
trichiiuasis, from eating Geiman sausages, it is unnecessary to 
speak. 

It is not pleasant for any of us to think that we may have 
eaten boiled caterpillars with our cabbages, but it would be far 
worse to believe that wc had swallowed them alive as we do 
oysters. 
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Amongst the nianj' questions propounded to the doctor "by thos 
wlio are anxious either to preserve their own health or that of 
some valued relative or friend, is the portentous one, " iJoctor, is ^ 
smoking injurious?" Sometimes this is varied, and tlie inquiiy 
runs, " Do you think suuEF-taking unwholesome ? " or, by "the 
comical assertioD, "You don't believe that chewing is had — do 
you 1" In other words, the query may be put, " Does the em- 
ployment of tohaceo as a luxuiy impair health ? " The number • 
of, and variety in, the replies to these interrogntoiies is great, and I 
they are influenced far more by the predilections of the indi- 
vidual than by the extent of hia knowledge. If a man baa been 
brought up in a nice home, where there are plenty of model 
young ladies, a quiet father of the old school, and a loving, but 
somewhat starched mamma, it is probable that tobacco ia tabooed 
aa an annoyance, and only rel'en'ed to as if it were in the same 
category as ardent spints, horse racing, traviatas, and rouletlu; 
if with an impressionable disposition the young doctor has 
attended missionary and bible meetings, and listened, awe- 
stricken, to the fearful amount spent by naughty Britona upon 
cigars, snuff, and tobacco, rather than in sending men to distant 
nations, who do not require their presence — it is prababl? that 
such an one will never indulge himself with "au Havannah," 
and will, when his opinion is asked as a doctor, frame hia reply 
not according to what lie knows, but according to what be has 
been taught to believe, wliolly irreapective of facte. 

If, on the other baud, the physician consulted has an iron con- 
stitution, and has pa.ssed his youth amongst seafaring or fast 
river boatmen ; has enjoyed a whiff from the time he managed a 
wherry ; has learned to chew like an " old salt," to smoke a 
"dudeen"like a navvy, and to snuff like an old Welshwoman; has 
visited the veterans at Greenwich Hospital, and feasted witlt 
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German atuiienLs at Ueidelbei^ — it is iiiglily probable that his 

answer to this question will run thua, " No ; there's no hann in 

tobacco at all. You may use it with impunity." luadequate 

opinions such as these the philosophical pliysician should most 

I ■carefully eschew. He ought not to permit himself to form his 

I views either upon the ipse dixit of another or the prejudices of 

I. himself The question asked is not whether the use of tobacco 

' is annoying to the nostrils of some ; whether it is necessarily or 

generally associated with drunkenness or gambling; whether it is 

too expensive a luxury for a Christian to indulge in, or whether 

the physician himself enjoys it; on the contrary the querist seeks 

to ascertain what the doctor, aa a skilled witness, knows about 

the use of tobacco in all its forms. 

Such an inquiry I felt bound to institute whilst I was lecturing 

upon Materia Medica. The surgeon uses an enema of tobacco, 

' Euid sometimes the physician also does. This brings the vegetable 

\ into the category that I had to descant upon ; and feeling obliged 

Fto give the andents attending my class facts rather than opinions, 

I resolutely devoted myself to investigute the matter thoroughly. 

My facilities for this were considerable. At one period of my 

student life snuff became to me almost a necessary, and once 

smoking made me so iU that I could not indulge in it. Never- 

(Uieless, I learned to abandon the "box," and to adopt both the, 
cigar and pipe. Again, I had given up the whole three. Of 
chewing I knew nothing; yet, abundant experience amongst 
seamen and American,? enabled me to form some opinion 
thereupon. 

With the belief^ however, that tlie individual experience of one 
observer is insufficient to enable men to frame a deduction which 
is valuable — unless indeed his opportunities for observation are 
" overwhelming," I rummaged through a number of medical 
archives, in search of cases bearing upon the real effects of 
tobacco. The most remarkable cases I met with are to be found 
in Ranking's Half-yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences, vol. i., 
pp. 73-77, but they are too long for quotation. The symptoms 
which are described vary in severity from simple nervous- 
ness and indigestion to suflerings the most frightful. Take, for 
example, the account of S. E., set, 40, who, after being ill with 
acidity of the stomach, heartburn, pain in the tibdomen, palpi- 
I tation of the heart, sinking at the stomach, or heart sickness, and 
I a host of nervous symptoms — gloom, nervousness, fear of sudden 
■death, troubled sleep, frightful dreams^felt the cup of his misery 
■filled up by fi-ightful shocks at the pit of his stomach, coming on 
w»a he fell asleep at night. These increased in number and 
■jseverity for two years. The shocks resembled that experienced 
»1»y the discharge of a Leyden jar. At the end of this time he 
twas incapaciatcd for busiueas, and was veiy weak, irresolute, ami 
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.ding. The use of totacco was now given up, the Rhocks 
ceased in three days, and in less than a mouth lie was pei'fectly 
well. 

Ten such cases are recorded in all, and in each the symptonis 
are remarkahly similar. They are those which attend mental and 
physical prostration. The brain being enervated cannot act as 
it' it were in first-rate order. A tired man caunot work out a 
problem in mathematics so well as one renewed by sleep and 
food. A worn-out debauchee cannot see the rose colour of life 
as he did when he was young. The debilitated are not much 
disposed to laugh. The man who abuses tobacco is like one or all 
of these ; not only the brain is weakened, but the heart and sto- 
mach are so too, and fnintncss, palpitation, and indigestion are 
constant. Indeed, it has been remarked that the abuse of tobacco 
has much the same eil'ect as excessive onani.9m. It certainly 
, reduces the sexual desire^as does excess in the use of stimu- 
lants. 

The surgeon cannot be astonished at this result when he sees 
the fearful and sometimes deadly prostration that arises from the 
use of an infusion of tobacco as an enema ; a similar effect is 
often produced by smoking the dnig in persons unaccustomed 
to its use. Under its influence the body seems to resemble that 
of a corpse, and death appears imminent. It is difficult to believe 
that a substance so powerful could ever be used by the human 
body with impunity. But experience tells us that persons do get 
so much accustomed to its employment as to cease to feel any 
nauseating effect therefrom. It is upon this foundation that 
the habitual smoker founds his argument. He points to the 
men who become accustomed both to opiuin and to alcohol, and 
who take with impunity at the end of their lives doses of either 
which would at first have killed them outright ; and to this he 
adds, " I am quite unconscious of any prejudicial effect following 
chewing, snuffing, or smoking." Eiit if we cross-examine our 
friend, and ask what induced him to begin the habit of smoking, 
&e., and to keep it up, we shaU find that it was begun from imi- 
tation, and the belief that it was a manly feat to consume cigars, 
&c. ; that the practice was carried to excess under the idea that 
manliness is to be estimated by the smoking power of tlie indi- 
vidual, and that the habit is kept np as it prevents a fellow 
thinking too deeply. If then we put the query, are you now 
mentally and physically as strong as you were when you 
smoked little or none ? the ans^i'er is certain to be in the 
negative. 

Driven into a corner both by reason and experience, the con- 
firmed tobacconist takes refuge in the expression, " You must 
not judge of the use of anything by the abuse of it practised by 
many," To this proposition we entirely assent. We are not so 
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isftne as to banish beer from oiir tables because some sots get 
Inmk and furioua over tlieir cups ; nor are we so silJy aa to give 
ip coals in our sitting-room grates because hundreds of men 
lave been blown to bits iu coal mint's, or children and women 
liave been killed by their pinafores and crinolines igniting. We 
do not keep to the sliady side of a street because the sun- 
shine in India often causes death ; we have no objection to 
use both mustard and salt with our dinner, though both arc 
poisonous if taken in excess. 

So it is with tobacco. AVe do not object to its limited use, nor 
have we any thing to say against it so long as it is a luxury 
and harmless. But then conies the question, What is to indi- 
cate that tobacco is harmful to any individuol using it? In 
answering this query we may first adi'ert to those points that are 
to be avoided; for example, one man should not argue that tobacco 
innot haini him, because lie only smokes liaJf as nmch as 
T. Strong, who is a paragon of health; nor nmst he assert 
smoking is not likely lo hurt liim at forty, since he has 
;en accustomed to a pipe daily for twenty years. Both ideas arc 
lally wrong, for all men are not constitutionally etjual, nor 
able to endure depressing hifluencea when in years as 
'they were when young. We point out these facts repeatedly 
[in the present volume, and they cannot be read too frequently. 
■An ignorance of them is the fruitful cause of unnecessary 
Buffering. 

The real test of the prejudicial effect of tobacco is personal 

experience. A. B. has relaxed sore-throat, thundering cough, 

perhaps inflammation of the mouth, eyes, and soft palate; 

accident makes him leave off tobacco, and the symptoms disap- 

-smoking is resumed, and the disi^reeable affections 

itum — surely, here is proof that the liabit is hnrmfui Again, 

C. D., whenever he visits a friend, and is induced to smoke, 

ETers from iudigestion the next day, and this as often as a 

cigar is smoked, at or before bedtime. E. D. could use a pipe 

and Latakia tobacco who was sickened by cavendish or new cigars. 

G. H. could smoke one pipe with pleasure, but suffered from 

irvousness after taking two or three. T. J. hud habitual "heart 

mptoms " until he was compelled by circumstances to give up 

le use of the weed, and then they all vanished. All these cases 

those of persons who smoked with perfect apparent im- 

lunity at one period of their lives, but who could do so no 

inger. When young they had a supei-tiuity of strength ; when 

,der they felt they had none !o spare. 

We should be sorry if our readers remained under the 
ipression that we wiah to suppress anything that tells in favor 
if tobacco, and only emjiloy our iieu in the abuse thereof Far 
^m it. Wc willingly admit that there are periods wlieu smok- 
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iii,^ is something more than a luxtuy. Well do we remember 
fi:ir first year of student life, ere we had learned to "blow a 
(ikjud " — how, after study as intense as the brain would bear, we 
went to bud, but not to sleep ; how grotesque visions of books, 
mangled limbs, grinning skulls, large retorts, scalpels, and salta 
were mingled together, until at last a fearful start shook our 
iimbs, and we turned round to a rest neither sound or refreshing. 
How again, in onr second year we endeavoured to leam to smoke, 
and used to indulge iu a pipe ere we sought the bedchamber— 
usually balf squeamish — bed was then a luxury, we had no 
dreadful dreams — the brain had been soothed, and sleep was 
immediate. Again, we remember being worried daily by a 
provoking correspondence, in which tnith and pnidence struggled 
in our mind for precedence, and the sole means by which we 
could give each their proper place was by calming down our 
indignation by means of a " fragrant weed " ere we took the pen 
in hand; our fiery mood sensibly evaporated iu the smoke, and 
when we made a lioniothrust there was a button on the end of 
our literary rapier. 

A good smoke takes off the keen edge of anger — a man i-aiely 
gets into a passion over a pipe. I once visited a man impetuous 
as a mountain torrent, who was, neveitheless, tethered by tlie 
slowly moving chain of a law-suit. Unable to bear the strain, 
he cut his throat, but did imt kill himself. The blood-letting, 
however, did not ease his mind or calm his eagerness ; but smok- 
ing did, aud when he felt savage he only vented his anger on the 
tobacco, and made it consume the faster. 

In trouble, passion, agitation, and emotion, tobacco soothes. 
If I saw a man chafed with having to bear in quiet " the 
oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely," or bursting with 
passion, which was, nevertheless, controlled, I would offer him a 
cigar. It is better to drive away care with a gentle Havamiah 
than to drown it in the bowl 

Again, I may say that often einee I became an author my 
mind has been invaded with such a rush of facts and thoughts 
tliat I have felt unable to sit still. There tliey were, like a com- 
pany of soldiers in a mob, useless for good until marshalled and 
duly arranged in proper order. At these periods I have longed 
for tobacco ; but, having given up the habit of smoking, have 
adopted another plan. A quarter of au hour's practice at 
bagatelle or billiards lias been substituted for a seance with 
tobacco. As I write my memory brings before mo two men, 
both in the clerical pi-ofession, and distinguished for their learn- 
ing. One, whilst mentally preparing bis sermons, marched about 
the room like au old captain on his quarter deck, but never 
smoked ; the other, when pregnant with ideas — perhaps we might 
more correctly say, during the conception of his thought.s — sat 
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I down and smoked, an extra puff betokening the commingling of 

• the elements, whilst a new charge of tobacco indicated tlie per- 
kfection of the argument, peroration, or wbate\'ei' was in the mind 
f^t the time. The non-smoker was impetuous in his oratory, the 

■smoker was ponderous. CSeniua should indulge in tobacco mildly 
I when it wants to plod. He who has plodded until lie has become as 
I Tiear to "genius" as nature will let him,should baiiish "the weed." 
I Still farther — and I approach the theme with diffidence — 
[ tdbacco, like camphor, ia an anaphrodisiac. Young men properly 
I brought up, and earnest to conserve their purity and propiiety, 
tare irequently troubled, I may indeed say puined, by the violence 
fc of their auimal propensities. Such, often, come on during the 
laiight, and, like a fit of asthma, prohibit sleep. Few, who have 
■ Dot personal expeiience of the tierce conflicts that youths some- 
■limes experience when alone in the silent night, can have an 
■idea how great an ally smoking tobacco is to pereonal propriety, 
ft It checks those devils tliat tormented " Christian " in the Valley 
Wot the Shadow of Death by putting ideas into hie mind so 
I cleverly that he did not know biit what tliey were his own, 
" The weed," however, is not the sole means of I'educing such 
I '' presumption " to quiescence. A still more energetic agent ia 
J.matliematics, or any subject requiring deep thought, To a 
I jrouth treubled in the manner indicated, the solution of a severe 
T problem in algebrn is, for the time, a perfect cura Thought ex- 

* hausta the brain in one way, tobacco in anotlier. Bnt all are not 
competent to thus use their brains. Consequently, there are 
some virtuous but not over clever young men to whom cigars, &c., 
should be given as a companion. It is better for a young man to 
be enervated by smoking — a habit which he can depose— than by 

L one or more habits wliich will effeminate or injure him for life. 

Ill conclusion, lest I should be charged with giving an uncer- 

I tain " call " on my bugle, I aver that smoking tobacco in modera- 

I tion is a beneficent luxury, which may he classed alongside 

coffee, beer, wine, &e. ; that it often does harm, and 

I sometimes great injury to the health — -tliat it ia unquestionably 

I disagreeable to those who do not smoke ; and, consequently, that 

every individual who wishes himself to be thought a thorough 

[ g:entleman ought never to indulge himself in smoking without 

' first satisfying himself that he will not make him.self disagreeable 

to other people. Report says that persons in an exalted position 

do not always attend to this rule, and we are sorry for it. There 

ia a passage {EccL x. 16, 17) — "Woe unto thee, O land, when thy 

-king is a child, and thy princes eat in the morning. Blessed 

art thou, land, wlien thy king is the son of nobles, and thy 

princes eat in due season for strength and not for drunkeoncsa," 

A quotation wliich we would feel disposed to paraphrase — Woe 

unto any royal house whose scions arc snobs. 
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We have already saiJ, that after breakfast is over, the first 
question of the loving couple generally is, "AVhat sliall we 
have for dinner to-day ? " The query is usually propounded by 
the lady. AVhen the dinner arrives, the first question from the 
host to his guest, if he has one of the male sex, is, " What will 
you take to drink ? " I remember well such a question being 
propounded to me ; and as ale, porter, and beer were the beve- 
rages presented to my choice, I, having been " sworn at High- 
gate,", answered, selecting in the order given, only to leara that 
none were on the premises. I can also remember an anecdote 
told of some water-drinking squire, who remarked after dinner, 
" Gentlemen, who's for wine ? I'm for none," and there being a 
pause, he added, " John, you may put the bottles by." 

These stories, if they stood alone, would suffice to show that 
very opposite ideas exist amongst ns respecting the beverages 
to be dnmk. But when we find lai^e and influential societies 
advocating a total abstinence from all those drinks which have 
been for a long time the most popular, we can well conceive that 
a discussion on the merits of malt and pure water may be fre- 
quently indulged in between married couples just enfeiing life. 
It may be that one or other is a devoted teetotaller, and is not 
going to change the mind for any consideration ; with such we 
will not interfere. It is far more likely that the man has, ere 
his wedding, been somewhat jovial as a baclielor, and the lady, 
as is so common with that sex, contented either with water or 
very small beer. Both, we ■will presume, are desirous to live a 
regular and temperate life, and to conduct themselves in every 
way as respectable members of society. 

The questions which they would discuss are something like 
the following : — Is it nccessari/ to have any malt liquor, or any 
other alcoholic drink at all 1 Or, shelving this question as 
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I iuconveiiicut, tlmro miylit simply be the cousidemtioii, " Wlint 
I the tipple shall be — ale, porter, beer, wine, spirit, or souietLing 
I of ererything ? " 

To many, the first iiiq^uiry would Bcem tlie simplest ; the 

inswer, as i general rule, would be in the negative. It is not 

Tiecessary to life that we should drink any form of spirituous 

liquors, for the experience of travellers in distant countries, and 

of observant people amongst ourselves, show us that uncounted 

generations of men have lived and died without drinking any 

I liquid stronger than water. Tliis being imdoubtedly the case, it 

I is very natural for anyone to draw tlie conclusion — " we can du 

I without them, and we will." Let us see the value of this deduc- 

l tion by applying it to something else. In the place of fermented 

I liquors let us take tea, beef, puddings, sugar, and tobacco : — Tea 

I certainly is not a neceeaary of life, yet there is scarcely a tem- 

I perance festival in which an infusion of the leaf, mixed probably 

1-with sugar, milk, and cream, does not flow, like beer does at a 

■ common jollification. The Irishman thrives on potatoes, Vege- 

• tarians grow fat upon cabbage, and horses flourish on oats ; 

surely, then, it is not wecessary for Englishmen to have roost beef. 

t They can do without it, and very many are obliged to avoid it 

I as being too costly for tlieir puree to buy. The poor fellow 

I Bitting by the roadside bi-enking stones all day lias to endure 

I privation, cold, heat, and wet, and to work hard and inces.sautly, 

r yet he never gets pudding. I cannot myself remember having 

eaten pudding during the last twenty yeai-s, and I am surely 

right in concluding tliat man may live without it ; and though 

" sweets " are much used by high and low, we may say the same 

, of them. No Grecian hero, vaunted in Homeric verse, drank 

r in his tea, and we do not find amongst the luxuries which 

iLais set before her admirera that there were French bonbons. 

KThe hardy Esquimans, than whom none live a life of greater 

I hardship, laiow little of life's real sweats, and the North American 

l-navage is guiltless of ciiishing tlie sugar-cane to extract its 

Ijuice. That ail the inhabitants of Northern Europe lived to 

[& good old age without tobacco, none can deny ; consequently it 

'b not 7iccciisary to existence. Yet, beef, pudding, tea, and eugar, 

jtace the table of each teetotaller, and very often the pipe, cigar, 

Tend the powdeiy snuff, are familiar to his lips and nose. If man 

chooses to indulge in one or all of these as luxuries, why should 

he not add to them tlie luxury of ale, if he chooses, or wine if he 

prefers it ? We have heard much twaddle talked at teetotal and 

religious meetings about the money spent in strong drink, but 

none of the speakers ever cared to inveigh against the use of 

[ other unnecessary luxuries, and yet the amount of taxation paid 

' on the tea, coffee, sugar, &e., imported into Great Britain is not 

I less than fifteen mUlions of pounds sterling per annum. 
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It in, however, said that alcohol is a poison, and injurious to 
health — well, so is the mustai-d and salt which we eat with onr 
beef ; and the tobacco which we smoke ia no hetter, besides, if it 
be a poison, strong drink certainly is slow in operation. Teeto- 
tallers die as early as their neighbours and thero are few who 
do not know many an old got. T was once told by a life insu- 
rance friend of a sayiny of his manager— viz., " At the board 
where I w&eA to sit was a director, and when a proposal came 
before him, involvinf* the habitual indulgence in whisky in the 
life," he said, " I don't believe it's half as bad as people aay it is ; 
I had one friend who never drank anything stronger than tea, 
and another who went to bed drunk every night, yet they lived 
to tha ages of seventy-eight and seventy-nine respectively." 

There has been so much nonsense talked of late years upon 
the real value of fermented liq^uots, that it is somewhat difficult 
to separate the grain from the chaff, but we will attempt it. 
Let anyone who wishes to convince himself of the strict worth 
say of ale, first dine without it for a week, then for another 
week take bis pint daily, and repeat the double process for the 
sake of certainty. If he be in good health he will find that 
when he drinks water he will eat double the quantity which he 
does when he takes beer, and that when he drinks ale, half 
the quantity of solids, which used to be necessary to satisfy the 
cravings of nature, suffices for his wants ; and that under both 
circumstances Ms health is essentially tht: same. After having 
tried these experiments fairly, a man may then elect whether he 
prefer.s to run the risk of being a glutton or a drunkard. I wil! 
not Bay that either is probable, but I do know that teetotallers 
have killed themselves by over-eating, just as tipplei's have died 
from over- drinking. Now, if when I dine, drinking water alone, 
I require four good slices of mutton, or other food, ere my 
natural wants are stayed, and while so living I retain my usual 
bulk and strength, and if when drinking a pint of alo with my 
dinner, two such slices of meat suffice for my wants, and while 
so living my bidk and strength remain the same ; is it not clear 
that the pint of ale contains as much nourishment as two slices 
of pork, or other dish ! 

To all intents and purposes, then, ale, &c., are food. As food 
the fermented liquids have their peculiarities, as have meat, 
bread, milk, sugar, &c. Being liquid, they are very soon digested, 
being fluid, they soon enter into the blood, and soon pass out 
again. A slice of mutton will take three or four hours before it 
is wholly dissolved in the stomach, and before it can enter 
into the system, although it enters pactially during the whole of 
that time. A pint of ale enters the system in twenty minutes. 
It has been often said that, after taking spirituous liquors, the 
person indulging in taking them wants them perpetually. The 
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same is true of tea. How man}' are there who can bear the 
ition of going without their tea, and yet who would reject that 
(verage because they want it everj' ilay ? The objection, then, 
worthless. 

But is it true that a man, dining a.t a teetotaller, cim do for 
a longer time without food than one who takes a moderate 
araonnt of beet with his meals ! Decidedly not, for the very 
opposite is the fact. As a. rule, of wliich I have not yet met 
vith an exception, the " abetainer " ia always more hungry than 
the " temperate ; " he never seems to have enough. I know 
many persons who make only one substantial meal in the four- 
and-twenty Lours, hut none of them are " teetotal," unless they 
are monks of " La Trappe." 

The most striking instance of the dietetic and even medicinal 
value of alcohol which 1 have met with in the course of my 
reading is tw be found in Baiter's Albert Nyanza, vol. ii., p. 231-2. 
That author tells us that when fever-stricken, thin and hag- 
gard, he reached a spot near the Upper Nile \vbere sweet potatoes 
abounded. They were too saccharine to he agreeable as a vege- 
table, and. the traveller contrived a plan for luaking whisky from 
them. After describing his method lie proceeds to say — " I found 
an extraordinary change in my health fi-oni the time that I com- 
menced drinking the polatoe whisky. Every day I drank hot 
toddy. I became strong, and from that time to the present day 
my fever left me, occurring only once or twice' during the fiiBt 
six months, and then quitting me entirely. Not having tasted 
either wine or spirits for nearly two years, the sudden change 
from total abstinence to a moderate allowance of stimulant pro- 
duced a marvellous effect." This experience tallies with the 
■experience of those who reside in the aguish districts of the 
[American Virginia, who take a morning dram of whisky when- 
■Bvei' they are obliged to go out of door before the sun's rays 
have had lime to wann the earth. My own experience in the 
treatmeiit of ague in our hospitals leads me to believe that the 
value of quinine is doubled by its being administered witli some 
form of alcohol. Even in old times " Peruvian bark " was 
regarded as almost useless, unless it was administeredwith wine 
■01- other spirituous liquor. 

There is another very important peculiarity of alcoholic food 
-which must not be lost sight of — viz , that when individuals, 
whether children and adults, are too weak, or too fatigued, to eat 
solid meat, they will be able to do so after they have had a drink 
of beer. This will bring them an appetite, and a glass of wine 
will give to a very exhausted man the courage to put other food 
into his mouth. I have had muclito do in the way of giving 
advice respecting the best way of bringing up the young mem- 
bers of delicate families. I have known boys and girls, varying 
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fram three to five years of age, go for hours without touchinff 
their food, or going to steal any from the pantry. The bread and 
milk for breakfast reappears at dinner only to go away again 
uutastetL Happy the child if it goes away without having first 
experienced the terrors of the rod or whip, for those who know 
that you may take a horse to the water, and yet be unable to 
make him drink, imagine that a child is more tractable, and he 
can be made to eat by punishing his skin. If to such children a 
wine^lassfnl of sweet brandy and water, or any other stimulant 
be given, the food will generally be taken with avidity after- 
waids. In carrying out my views I -have met with frequent 
opposition, but in no instance that I can recall has the prejudice, 
that to treat children thus rationally is a sin and a sowing of 
the seed of drunkenness, when once overcome, found itself 
justified. 

As a physician, I know that in many eases of delicacy of 
constitution, which shows itself in wasting away, and in a loath- 
I ing of all ordinary food, good ale, wine, or brandy and water, 
well sweetened to the palate, will not only sustain life, but 
positively restore the invalid to health, quite independently of 
any other diet 

With such facts as these before us, it is impossible to doubt 
that stimulants, as they are often called, are food. They are so 
to the horae as well as to man. Travelhng once in Ireland, I 
came to a place where I could get no car to take me forward, and 
I was pressed for time to arrive at my destination. The driver 
of my vehicle, then, seeing the difficulty, offered to take his own 
beast on, provided that I would pay lor some meal and whisky 
for it. I did so, saw the two duly mingled, and taken by the 
animal with great pleasure, and the horae's second performance 
in harness was just as good as the first ; the two stages togetlier 
were about forty-five miles, and the time of our stop about ten 
minutes. Since then I have known of a gi'eat many horses 
treated with wine and whisky for exhaustion, and completely 
restored, when others, under similar circumstanctis, but not so 
treated, have died. 

That " liquors " are food, beiny once graiil^d, it behoves ua to 
inquire into their varied value. As a rule, alu contains more 
nourishment than porter, and a glass of it suffiooa to " stay " the 
appetite, if taken as a luncheon, for about throo lioure, or less, 
according to the density of the iiln. but it lias a propensity to 
make a woman fat, and a young man bilioun. It is of gi'oat 
help to nui-sing mothers ; but, if taken in too great abundance, 
puts flesh upon the nnrse's boiiBH, rather than milk into her 
breasts. Porter is somewhat inferior to ale rnt a. foodur, but 
with some Btomachs it agrooM beKni' ; taken in iixcosm it gives a 
tendency to gout and rhuiiniiilism. Tliu two I'oml.iiiied, as hiilf- 
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ViJ-liiilf, forLi a tipfjk' tu wliiuli I still give individual pre- 
ference. Beer is simply citlier the one or the other in a 
■weaker form. 

To a man exhausted hy fatiguing lahour, and to a woman i 
pulled down by diaxrhcea whilst nursing, aJe ia preferable to 
wine. It comhines q^uantity, food, and stimulant, more nicely 
blended than any other fluid which I know. 

If any of these disagree with the etoinacli, or produce nausea, ■ 
lieaditche, t%c., they may be changed for wine or other liquid. 

Indii)^"nee to excess in any spirituous liquor is very likely 
to produce gout. Tet it is a very remarkable fact that gout 
is very uncommon amongst our drunkards, and is common 
amongst the intellectual and temperate. I know one man who 
■has been a teetotaller for twenty-two year.^ who has been 
Berionsly injured in his business by it; for his trade involved 
much walking and constant Ipcomotion ; and another who is 
strictly temperate, yet almost a martyr to gout. The late Lord 
Derby who died of gout was very abstemious, and so is Mr. 
Disraeli, who has him.^elf been laid up by the disease in question. 

Wine, as a rule, ia stronger tlian beer, and in estimating its , 
value, or its effects, we may consider it as a necessary, and as a 
luxury. Wo want " a glass of wine " when we are thoroughly 
tired with mental work, or when the day is too hot, and we are 
too perspiring to indulge in much fluid. On such occasions we 
go to wine, because it is, so to speak, brandy and water ready 
mixed, and the stronger it is, ihe better for our purpose. Port 
and sherry are those we usually select for this. If, on the other 
hand, we are fatigued by prolonged exercise, during which the 
waste of tissue is considerable, we require a glass of ale or porter 
rather than a glass of wine ; and he must be a rabid teetotalier, 
indeed, who can persuade iumsolf that in such a case a draught 
of water is of more good than a pint of beer. 1 have been a 
■great pedestrian in my day, and have repeatedly contrasted the 
■effect of water and ale when fatigued, and I say, without tlie 
smallest hesitation, that malt liquor, so taken, is both fooil and 
"' ink. 

But though wine is ofttin required as a necesssiiy, it is far 
lore generally drunk as a luxury. When Paterfamniaa thinks 
" stocking his cellar, if he has one, or ordering a dozen bottles 

im his wine merchant, be considers, or he ought to do, for what 
oideiing his wine, whether for his own drinking, lor his 
"iriends' consuniption, or for ostentation ; whether he wants to get 
fuddled for the smallest possible cost, or whether lie wants to 
avoid being " heady " at all. 

If he wants to go to sleep after dinner and feel "tight" for a 
small sum, lie wiU very naturally buy clieap and new Port, 
'Sherry, Malaga, or Marsala. If, on the contrary, he wishes to 
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regale liis frienda and enjoy tlieir convprsation, lie ^'ill put before 
them, and indulge himself with old Port and Sherry, " East 
Indian Madeira," and alrandance of fine Claret or other light 
wine, which abound in ether rather than with alcohol. 

, Tbe heavy, compared with the light wiues, are, amongst liqnid 
foods, what beef ia to bread amongst the solid ones. Such winea 
as the French, Ebenish, Hungarian, and Greek, are spurs to the 
imagination and oil to the tongue. Who is there who cannot 
remember how, in his younger days, the champagne at supper 
helped to make an evening party more delightful than did the 
t«a, and how it gave brUIiauoy to his wit. dui-ing the. eubseqnent 
dances, and how the spaikles that flew from beauty's eyea wei'e 
brighter during the' latter part of a /eKe ckamp^Cre, where corks 
and beanx were " popping " more satisfactorily than they were 
before luncheon, when water and small tallt canio together 1 

On the otlier hand, many of ua may recall with pain scenes of 
uproarious ai^uraent and quarrelsome conversation which have 
followed potations of Port. The heavy wines dull the imagina- 
tion and promote stupidity and passion, while at tbe same time 
they clog the tongae and make us roar when we only ought to 
apeak. 

To those who have a proclivity to gont, and who can afford to 
drink light wines, the latter will prove more eligible for an ordi- 
nary beverage than ale, porter, or beer. As a rule, the white are 
better than the dark wines. It was long ere I knew the differ- 
ence between them. Both are the product of a dark purple 
grape, the colouring matter of whose skin is not soluble in water, 
though it dissolves in a solution of alcohol. In the making of 
white wine the grape juice is drawn off befort^ fennentatiou be- 
gins, and the grape skins do not come into contact with the spirit 
of the wine at all. In the dark wines the expressed juice re- 
mains mingled with the skins, stems, and stones of the grape, 
until fermentation lias advanced sufficiently to produce alcohol, 
which then dissolves tbe colouring matter, and gives a purple 
tinge to the fluid. As the skin, stones, and stems thus macerated 

I contain some tannin or astringent matter, tbe dark wines have a 
somewhat more "binding" influence on the bowels than the 
lighter varieties. 

Tbe various forms of spirits differ from ale and wine in their 
strength, and I think also in their effects on some constitutions. 
Champagne amongst \vines, and brandy amongst spirits, are 
prominent in their value of curing or alleviating vomiting ; none 
are more useful in allaying sea-sickness ; yet, if taken to excess, 
there are none which produce such an amount of nausea and 
" good-for-nothingness." There is no spirit which seems to have 
a stronger influence over tbe sexual organs in the male than 
brandy, and indulgence in it will go far to produce a total loss of 
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at night without an unexpected discharge during sleep, and I 
have known others who, rocoveiing from the effects of an exces- 
sive flow, liave rendered themselves hopelessly effete hy prolonged 
orgies on brandy and water. 

In an earlier part of this chapter, I spoke ahoiit old wine. 

' ^Hose who pay close attention to the value of everything with 
which they come into cont-aet, think equally of old brandy, ruia, 
or whiskey. TIij: same •mmj be said of medicinal tinctures, especi- , 
aliy of the Tinctura Ferri Sesqnichloridi. Age improves them all. ' 
The reason is, not that time dissipates the alcohol they contain, 
feut that in all these liquors a slow conversion takes place of the 

I Spirit into a form of ether, which, as a stimulant, is far more 

'. to the palate, the stomach, and the constitution, than 

coarse alcohol is. I have rept-atedly met with instances in 

which the stomach has rejected every form of stimulant but old 

brandy. 

WMskey, whether Scotch or Irish, is, so far as I can learn, the 

Iaiost wholeaome or the least innocuous of all the spirits. Yet T 
iJEve known a single wine-glassful of whislfey toddy, taken by a 
Mursing mother, invariably produce vomiting daring the whole 
of the next day in the infant, a result not brought about by any 
oHier spirit. 
To indulge in rum is not judicious in any one, as that fluid is 
apt to taint the breath, and make it more foul than will garlic, 
onions, or any otlier cause. 
Gin, a very common tipple, has apparently a special influence 
fever the kidneys, and in some nnrses on the hreast-iuilk ; lience 
the physician administers it in cases of diBpsy, and recommends 
it to mothers whose strength is somewhat overtasked by their 
daily toil, and who would, in consequence, if it were not for the 
atimulant, have bad and "windy " milk for their babies during 
the night. A glass of gin and water taken by Materfamilias at 
T»ed-time will make lier and the baby, and, consequently, the 
tasband, sleep undisturbed. 
Much has been said upon the prejudicial effects of spirits 
•npon tlie liver : after investigating the subject closely for five 
and twenty years, I can find no logical evidence whatever to 
support the assertion. Temperance story-books tell tales of 
" gin drinkers' li^-er ; " hut as the disease occurs in those who are 
strictly temperate, and in cows, who do Hot certainly frequent 
gin-palaces, it is clearly not due to the spirit. 

I The really bad effects of alcohols are, that tlifiy make tlie 
fiioutb uncomfortably dry some hours after they have been ini- 
Bibed, produce a fall in the animal heat about the same period, 
Itod, if taken to excess, exhaust the nervous system. But here 
let me say a word about exhaustion. Men who have often to 
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get through an immense amount of work in a shoit period (as 
engineers and lawyers have, when preparing for passing " stand- 
ing orders " in Parliament), are unable to find time to eat a dinner 
or if they do, it incapacitates them for work. To enable them, 
therefore, to get along in their match against Time, they sip 
wine or brandy and water. When all ia over, the brains and 
men are weak and prostrate, and teetotal lectui'ers — who are 
generally good-hearted, narrow-minded, and very illogical indi- 
viduals — preach to them that " it is all along of their having in- 
dulged in stimulants." Surely, the real blame must be thrown 
upon the toil which the liquor has enabled them to go through. 

There is yet another thing which I would like to point out 
ere I leave my subject, — viz., that drunkenness, or the propen- 
sity to drink to excess, is an hereditary disease. In the vast 
majority of instances it is a form of insanity, and, as such, is 
attended with other manifestations of disordered brain. It is 
associated in some with religious enthusiasm, and the alterna- 
tions from excess of piety to excessive dmnkenness often scan- 
dalise those who do not know that both phases have a common 
source: sometimes dmnkenness or "oinomania" is associated 
with propensity to lawless love or other forms of badness, and 
very generally it is associated with great cleverness. It has long 
been a matter of common observation that u great number of the 
best workmen in every trade are drunkards, and masters are 
obliged to tolerate them, inasmuch as none others of temperate 
habits can be found to replace them. An immense number of 
people drink largely without having delirium tremens, and they 
who do suffer from that disease are the people in whose blood 
insanity already exists. It is this union between fits of drunken- 
ness, insanity, and crime which has pointed the shafts of so 
many teetotal advocates, and frightened so many weak minds 
from taking such moderate amounts of alcoholic food as would 
be good for them. 

We have said so much upon the use of fermented liquids 
that we have left ourselves small space to talk of others. 
N'importe, we have not much to say. People may please them- 
selves wlielher they take tea, coD'ee, or chocolate. Tea, as a 
general rule, is "tired Nature's sweet restorer." The Australian 
explorers tell us that every man in their expedition thought 
more of tea than of brandy, and would rather lose a keg of to- 
bacco than a store of Bohea. 

Once I was an unbeliever in tea, and during the many days of 
solitary misery which I had to endure in consequence of the 
delicacy of children and their absence with Mamma at the sea- 
side, I tried to do without it. Hot water and cold, milk and 
cream, soda-water and brandy, water and nothing at all, were 
tried in succession to sweep those cobwebs from the brain, which 
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a dinner and a consequent snooze left behind tlieiu. It was all 
in vain, — I was good for nothing ; and the evenings intended to 
be devoted to work were yiassed in smoking, gossip, or novel 

I reading. I took to tea, and all was changed ; and now I fully 
believe that a good dinner, " forty winka," and a cup of strong 
tea afterwards will enable a man to get through " no end " of 
work, especially of a iiumtal kind. 
Yet tea is not harmless; and there are few things which are ■ 
more certain to prodnee flatulence in the overworked female 
than the beverage. 
Green tea is especially an excitant o( the nervous system, and s 
drives away sleep by exaggerating the faint noises which occur 
. in every house at night, and making them appear dreadful 
sounds, such as those that are supposed to indicate fire, but^lary, 
or murder. I have been a careful reader of all those accounts 
which tell of eiidiirance of prolonged fatigue, and have been so 
struck with the almost unanimous evidence in favour of vege- 
table diet and tea as a beverage, that I have determined in every 
instance where long nursing, as of a fever patient, is required to 
recommend nothing stronger than tea for tlic watcher. But it must 
ever be borne in mind that ten, though good as a stay, cannot be 
^^_ trusted to as a staff! Folks who live mainly on the infusion of 
^^L China'a herb become even more " shaky " than those who live 
^^H on gin. 

^^^ To sum up our views, wc'would say once again, let each one 
I who values health, drink that which seenietli best to him or her, 

irrespective of the opinions of othei-s. If lie has no reason to 
complain of its effects, lie may fairly nt^j^loct the diatribes of 
twaddlers. One who believes that He who made the vine to 
grow had a Sou who converted water into mne for the benefit 
of those at a feast, who had already drunk the ordinary provi- 
sion made for them, may well afford to laugh at the satires of 
the teetotaller. " The Son of Man came eating and drinking, 
I' and was called ' a wine bibber,' the friend of publicans and 
einiKrs." What He bore, liis followers may do ; aud the tem- 
perate Christian may yet hold his own against any " total 
abstinence" opponent. 
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It is luai'vellous io any oue who is not fdiiiiliai with the weak- 
uessea of the human iniud to iiotice the amount ot tioth which 
the agitation of the above question has raised , ami it I'l partiou- 
lady -lamentable to find that men who assume to hi. leadeia of 
medical opinion should have advanced, and continue to support, 
propositions aa illogical and illiberal as if they h id been pro- 
pounded by the pupils in a daiues sohool. One staits irom the 
axiom, alcohol cannot be food, and draws the necessaiy conolu- 
aion that it is not. Another defies any one to show that alcohol 
can do good, and then fancies that he has proved his ca3e,audeveu' 
if Ilia challeuyti is accepted declares that no amount of evi- 
dence will con^rince him that it does ; and then, as all decline to 
enter the list with hiin ou such terms, he flaunts his assertion 
aa being iucouti-overtible. 

Starting from points like these, we may well conceive what 
the nature of any controversy has been— twaddle on the one 
aide and irony ou the other — intolerance, perhaps, ou both. The 
philosopher, however, ought to examine the question without 
any other object than to attain to certainty — and, under no jsir- 
cumstances, ought he, like the bigot, to desii'e to make a surmise 
appear a fact. When any writer indulges in such a lusuiy he 
is very ready to bespatter his opponents with a large amount uf 
dirt, and refuses to believe in stiatements at which he can launch 
a sneer. If a lady affirm that for a certain period she has lived 
on brandy and water — pooh, pooh, nonsense, is the reply — she 
must have gone to the larder in her sleep and eaten everything 
the cat was accused of stealing ! If such a doctor, when attend- 
ing a bedridden woman, be told that she subsists solely ou rum 
and water — oh, gammon ! he answers — she cau't do so, and she 
does not — she is an impostor. Or if the individual be a metro- 
politan phyaici!"i, and he is told of such cases as occurring in 
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(he country — "all my eye," or other equivalent phrase for " non- 
e," is the remark, " we don't believe in country doctors here 
—they don't carry scales in their pockets — ami they do heliew 
■every cock-and-bull story that cornea across tiiem." If lie sees 
"ftat a typhoid fever patient takes nothing but wine, op spirit and 
rater, and " pulls through" safely, while another, who had phyaic 
md cold water alone, auceumbs — though his original condition 
I was more favourable than that of the other— pooh, pooh, he 
says, the wine did not feed the first, and if it did, beef tea would 
have done so better. And when, in the coui-se of another case, 
he finds that wine, &c., seem to cure when beef tea seems to ho 
useless, he declares triumphantly — " oh, that proves nothing- 
typhus is a disease, and we want to know whetlier wine is food 
in a state of health." 

e are by no means uncommon samples of the so-called 

guments used by amiable teetotal writers. Their other reasou- 

iags on the subject are much on a jJar with them. One earnest 

idvocate Baya— "Ton will surely allow that puoplo eau exist 

■without alcohol." "Certainly," is the reply. "And you allow 

■that they can't subsist without food!" "Certainly." ''Wei], 

■■does not that prove that alcohol li not food ?" " Lucidly put, 

Blio doubt^" we say, " but let us for alcohol read beef — how wiii 

' 3 matter stand then ?" " An Irishman or Hindoo lives long. 

Bid never touches a bovine carcass, — ^is beef, therefore, not 

(feod ?" 

Eeturning to the charge, however, the teetotaller urges, — 
" well, you must allow that a perseverence iu alcohol without 
other food will produce disease, and very probaljly death ; it is 
' tiierefore a poison, and poison cannot be food V " Very prettily 
argued," is the answer — " but let us once again substitute some 
other word for alcohol, e.r/., Hour, bread, salt becf,&c. We know 
that travellers by land and sea, are frequently obhged to live 
■ Hitirely upon bread and butter, tea, salt beef, &c., that under its 
jsntinued use they contract a peculiar disease, which repeatedly 
rriea them off to the grave — flour, therefore, and preserved 
Bleats are poisonous and cannot be food ' Is that argument to 
hfoui taste ?" 

" Oil," is the rejoinder, " that may be, but you must allow that 
dcohol does much more harm than beef and mutton ?" "Cer- 
tainly, I allow it, and you must also allow that alcohol may cure 
^1^ man in fever, wliile beef would make him worse — but what 

. —that is not the question we are discussing." 

Endeavouring to strengtheu liia position, the opponent of 
alcohol turns to the chemists, and seeks for support from Liebig, 
! theories upon food have been so blindly, yet generally, 
ken for established facta ; but finding that the learned Ger- 
Bun is dead ajjaiust them, they turn to Franco, and find tiiat obser- 
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vers there have demonstrated the fact that some alcohol pas 
out of the body unchanged. If so, it is argued, alcohol cannot 
be food. From this staggering blow he expeets that his adver- 
sary cannot rise, and is, therefoi'e, somewhat siuprised to hear 
again a su^eation for an extension of the inquiry. The philo- 
sopher turns, in the first place, to the records of the experimenta, 
and finds that the quantity detected as emerging from the body 
is infinitely small. He sees that the whole quantity of alcohol 
imbibed lias never been recovered. He sees, moreover, that the 
alcohol so discharged is in a state of vapour, aud knowing that 
this vapour, when mingled with certain proportions of air, forma 
an explosive compound, lie concludes that, if even a very large 
portion of what was taken were outbreathed, the atmosphere of a 
room whose doors and windows were closed during a symposium 
of whiskey drinking, would be explosive ; and as no explosions, 
save of fun or anger, occur on these occasions, he infers that' 
much alcohol cannot be (?xhaled. He remembers, moreover, 
that many acknowledged articles of food can be detected out ot 
the body after they have been taken iii. A fasting man can 
recognise in the breath of a full one the nature of the food he 
has taken, as well as the drink he has imbibed. Roast goose ■ 
and toasted cheese are luore easily i-L^cogni sable than beef and 
mutton, and onions than both ; yet all are as readily recogui; 
as beer or nim aud water. Water, an absolute necessary of life, 
passes out of the body unchanged. And any one conversant 
with fecal philosophy knows that a considerable portion of the 
food of man and horse passes out of the body nearly in the same 
condition in which it was taken. All, then, that the French ex- 
periments show is this : that chemistry can recognise the pre- 
vious imbibition of alcohol at a later period than the nose' can. 

Foiled thus far in the thrusts he most tnists to, the teetotal 
advocate makes another attempt with weapons of more doubtful 
value. " Alcohol," it is affirmed, is the product of fermentation 
in an alimentary substance, and as fermeulation has changed 
the chemical and physical condition of this, it must change all 
its other attributes— if, tlierefore, the starch ot sugar from which 
the alcohol was produced were food, the alcohol cannot be so," 
" Very pretty," again is the reply, " and worthy a logical philo- 
sopher ;" but we must again substitute one word for auottier — ' 
and taking the acetous in place of vinous fermentation, ask 
whether vinegar is not one of the best preservatives against 
scurvy, and, therefore, under given circumstances, an essential 
article of food ? — and we drop aoilo voce the remark that spirit of 
turpentine comes next in rank to it. AVith wondrous alacrity 
the logiciau replies, " Yes, but you see that the acetous fermen- 
tation affects a change in the alcohol whiuh was the product of 
the ^'inous femieutiition, and consequently, vintigar may be 
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■ nutrient when wine is not" " Ah, I sec," is thd 
■joinder. " the cause of a fact I never knew before, viz,, tliat wine 
Epnlj does good when it turns sour on the stomach. A valuable 
l^ece of information truly." 

r Thia appeal to chemistry by the teetotaller is a dangerous 
■.tlHng, for it may be used in a manner which will bother any one 
^considerably. As a sample, let us turn the tables on him 
I thiis: — "Now, Sir, are you aware of the fact that the saliva 
which we are obliged to mingle freely with all our farinai:eoua 
food has the property of converting starchy material into a sac- 
charine compound which readily ferments on exposure to warm 
air? Do you know that one of the functions of the liver is to 
form sugai', glucose, or other saccharine material which mingles 
with the venous blood ?" " Yes, I do," " And do you know 
that a solution of sugar, such for example as the hepatic or dia- 
loetie, when exposed to oxygen at a temperature of 96° ferments 
I ,and forms alcohol with the extrication of carbonic acid f ' " Yes, 
I I do." " And do you not know that the lungs are orjjans by 
■[■which warm oxygen is braught to the venous sacchaiiiic solution 
K — that in expiration we find that carbonic acid ia exhaled !" 
" Yes, I know all that." " Well, then, is not that a proof that 
fclthe Inuga are intended as oigan.9 for the formation of alcohol in 
5 tile blood f " I never thought of that," is the reply. " What, 
EliRve you never called pure draughts of mountain air ' iuspirit- 
r ing ? '—of course you have — and have you never heard Irishmcu 
and othei-a talk of the exhilirating effects of mountain dew, and 
yet, have you never fancied they had anything in common with 
each other ?" 

I" Agam, have you never noticed how frisky a horse became 
after you have fed him upon oata ? Do you not know how much 
Buch food increases the stream of carbonic acid from hia lungs — 
and have you never heard how porter, ale, or whiskey ia given 
as a substitute for a common feed, and after such potation have 
you not noticed how hia spirits seem to rise, and with all thia, lias 
it never occurred to you that the oats which all horses so enjoy 
become converted into alcohol in the lungs ? And does not this 
idea become much more important, when we find it stated by 
agricultural membei'S of parliament (see debate July 4, 1862), 
that malt is of far greater value in the I'earing and feeding of 
cattle, than is the barley from which it was made, thus showing, 
that some grain, at least, has the greater nutritive quality in 
dii'ect proportion to the ease with which it may become alcohol 
in the pulmonary fiinneutating vat ? And do yon not see, too, 
that animals who live upon flesh, in which there is a minimum 
of sugar and alcohol producing material, are never so fat and 
comely as those who live upon food which is readily converted 
into sugar, in the stomach and alcohol in the lungs ? " " Oh, 
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don't you run on at that rato," the alarmed teetotaller b 
" You know that alcohol has never been found in the pulmouary 
veins — arffo. it does not exist." " Excuse me," the philosopher 
i-eplies, " I know that it has never been looked for, and, conse- 
quently, has never beeu found. Sugar existed in the liver long 
before Bernard found it, and Pavy demonstrated that it was not 
sugar at all that was there. Wait until aonie Pavy has analysed 
living blood from the pulmonary veins, with especial reference 
to the alcoholic question, ere you assume as a fact that the lunga 
are not the human fermenting vat." * 

"And, still further, ere we leave the chemistry of the subject, 
let me ask you the real difference between arrowroot, starch, 
sugar, and such like, and brandy and soda-water ? In both there 
are the same elements and equivalents, and there is no more 
difficulty in the belief that tlie system can assimilate one than 
the other." 

To escape from the various difficulties surrounding the ques- 
tion we must set about our investigation in a judicial manner, 
rigidly excluding all theory, ignoring no known fact, fairly test- 
ing the value of every scrap of evidence, and stoutly submerg- 
ing all preconceived ideas. It is not easy, we allow, to divest 
ourselves of prejudice. We all, more or leas, worship the idols of 
the tribCj the cave, the theatre, and the market place. Yet we 
must be ruthless iconoclasts if we aim at truth, 

Let us ask what we mean by food ? what we mean by alcohol 
(using the word genericatly) ? and whether our definition of the 
former can include the latter ? 

Lewes has already pointed out the diiEcidty of an accurate 
definition of the word food ; -f- but no such dt£ni-tion is neces- 
sary when all know the meaning, though it is rigorously demanded 
on occasions when an author has eome special desire either to 
iuclude or exclude some particular article ; and yet, when this 
desire is present, definition is almost impossible. By siibstitu- 
tiou we may see how difficult it is to define the most common 

* I would call attention here to the fact tliat a fermentable material entera 
Ijrgely into the food of aU creatures ; in the gramiaivora more abundantly, 
<jf course, tliiu In the carmvuiu. That hunters who have hecn deprived of 
I'ood for a long period have found, empirically, that the liver of any imimal is 
more nutritious than the other parts of tho hody. We may even cairy the 
idea atill farther and notice the resemblance there is between the scurvy re- 
f lilting from too ezcluBire n diet upon bread, Slc., and thcpurjinra so connuou 
i:i yonug children who are indulged with too much gin by Dieir parents. 

t Mr, Lewea, whose writings on the physiology of comjuon life are lujister- 
{lieces of philosophic observation, induction, and reasoning was, I believe, 
t lie first to broadi distinctly the idea that ulculiol was food. Prior to UiIb 
lime many had satialied theiuaelvaa, fi'om personal observation, that beet, ale, 
nine, &c, were not aiiuple luxuries, and that 1 hey were, iu uumy instances, 
as essentially necessary as cooking is, yet no one ventured to put alcohol ia 
tlie same category as march, sugar, or breatl. 
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well-kuowu word. We all know what we mean by " a 
nan " — but a Olicvaliev d'Eou appeam who iu claimed by both 
jxuB as their own. The law Iheu ha.s to deliiio what coustitiites 
1 woman. A woman must have, it will say, long hair — no beanl 
—large maminre — womb, ovaries, and vagiua— this seems simple 
—but Mrs, A. is bald — Madame B., with three children, &.C., lius 
* masculine beard — Mi-s. C, a capita_l nuvae, has brcsasts no larger 
^ than a mau's — Mrs. 1>. has no trace of vagina, or uterus — while, 
a the other hand, Mr. E. has long hair, no beai'd, large bitaats, 
tnd an aperture vei'y like that of the vulva. In" cases of doubt, 
' B tmti enaentble is necessarily lelied on. So let it be with our 
defliiitian of food, let us consider that anything is food which 
satisiies out himger, and, at the same time, enables us to keep 
up our existing noi'mal condition. Both clauses are essential, 
^^^ fcr we know that tobacco, fear, or other powerful emotion of the 
^^^Lsiind, sleep, opium, ciay, fee, may, for a time, take away the sen- 
^^^■Wtion of hungei', while "water" which for a time keeps u]> the 
^^^HKlsting condition, does not satisfy the appetite ; aud. Hour, 
^^^Kyiiich in scurvy keeps up the flesh of those who eat it, dues nut 
^^^■gfttiate the cravings of hunger. 

^^H This deHnition may seem simple, but it is not so ; food may 
^^" he given to a person who haa no feeling ol' hanger, and it may 
' nourish him. A hungry man may find his paugs appeased by 

taking a certain loud which he must vomit up again, although 
another person could relish it. To a starving Britisher thg 
whale's blubber, which an Esquimaux revels in, would he poisim. 
LAgain, yonug children, invalids, and drunkards have a form of 
I hunger for which it is useless to give solid food. In tiiese, and 
> pther instances, therefore hunger merges into thirst, and we have 
[ to distinguish between food and diink. To escape this difficulty 
r tte Physiologist chooses to consider the words food and aliment 
^AS being strictly synonymous. If, liowever, we so modify the 
ing of " food," we must, in like manner, modify the meaning 
e word " hunger," for to a desire for fluid we give the word 
}. To reconcile this difficulty we may use the word craving, 
t that unfortunately conveys the idea of a longing desire for a 
eleterio us thing. Yet, if truth must be told, "hunger" and 
' are no more than expi'essions of the fact that tlie 
/stem craves for something to remove it from its then abnormal 
Condition. Whatever satisfies that want is food. 

Without going farther into definition, or into the various forms 

T food which have been used under various circumstances, by 

) ages, aud by various ranks of men, let us examine the 

8 produced by food on the animal economy generally, when 

h food is not iuap[iropriate, nor taken in excess, of course leaving 

t of the category the immediate subject of dispute, fermented 

Sir^uors. 
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To begin with infancy and childhood, we know that its proper 
. food is milk, and that without such food an infant is with 
' difficulty reared, whiJe with a very young child an animal diet 
will produce convulsions of gi«at severity ; and this not during 
the primary part of digestion, but what is called the secondary. 
In connection with the diet of infants we must notice that 
no article of diet agrees well with them unless it contains such 
saccharine ingredients as are capable of fermentation in the lungs ; 
and, farther, that in cases where infants are brought up by hand, 
weak brandy or other spirit and water, sweetened, will agree with 
the constitution and nourish the individual when all other articles 
of food are rejected; nor does it much signify whether the alcohol 
is introduced by the stomach, by the rectum, in vapour by the 
lungs, or even, where possible, by the skin. 

1 have repeatedly witnessed in infancy and early childhood the 
sui^eriority of brandy and water over beef tea. In my own eldest 
son the use of the latter produced laryngiaimis stridulus and 
general convulsions, while the spirit and water always did good 
and never did harm. Of comse too much spirit is as bad as too 
much beef, though in a different way. Too animal a diet will 
I equally produce convulsions iu patients who have bceu much 
exhausted by loss of blood. 

When adult age is attained it is rare in this country for us to 
see the effects of gormandizing, so much so that to say a man 
could be stupidly drunk with beef or mutton woulil be to write 
oneself an ass. Yet we do find here and there records in history 
or books of travel which justify us in saying that too much beef 
may be as bad as too much beer. 

Our own chronicle tells us that Henry the First was so much 
addicted to feeding that he died of a surfeit of lampreys ; but as 
he may possibly have taken whiskey, bitter ale, or rum and water, 
or some otlier stuff which was only known long after his death 
with it, we have nothing like "clinical precision" that he did 
not die of too much grog. 

Gibbon, who is careful to give the authority on which he 
makes a statement, tells us that Soliioan the Second, on one 
occasion, ate at one meal 70 pomegranates, a kid, six fowls, and 
a huge quantity of grapes : and that he subsequently died of an 
indigestion, after a meal consistini* of two baskets of eggs and 
figs, which he ate alternately, finishing off with marrow and 
sugar. But, although he was a Mussulman, he was also a Calipli, 
and might liave indulged himself, as do the Japanese, with 
Champagne or French Brandy, and, consequently, we have no 
" absolute certainty " that he did not destroy himself by drink, 
and — as someivritcrs argue now, he viiijhi have done, thei-efoi'e Ac 
dill — we must seek up another authority, where such possibility 
is removed. 
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Sit George Simpson, the then Governor of tlie British Canadian 
- Fur Company, h:is written a very intereating account of a journey 
* through Siberia. While there he heard of some ^rofeasioiial 
{Tormandisers ; and in vol. 2, page 309, he tells us that he hired 
two, that he might see what they conld do. He provided 36 lb. 
avoirdupoise of boiled beef and 18 lb. of melted butter for each 
man, and he or his Scotch orderly stood by watching them for 
three houi's, until the whole was consumed. No spiiitoiis liquor 
was taken, but the result was a comatose lethai^gy for three or 
four days.* It is clear, therefore, that too much beef, or food in 
general, produces coma quite as profound, and certainly more 
lasting, than that following a debauch on gin. 

Captain Lyon gives an even more disgusting account of an 
Esquimaux meal " From Koolituck," he says, (Journal p. 181) "I 
learnt a new Esquimauz luxury. He had ealcn till ho was druulc, 
and every moment fell asleep, with a flushed and burning face 
and his mouth open. By his side sat Arualooa (liis wife), who 
was attending her cooking pot, and at short intervals she 
awakened her spouse in oi\ler to cram as much as was possible 
of a lai^ piece of half boiled flesh into his mouth with the assist- 
ance of her forefinger, nnd having filled it quite full cut ofl' the 
morsel close to his lips. This he slowly chewed, and as soon as 
a small vacancy became perceptible, this was filled again by a 
lump of raw blubber. During this operation the happy man 
moved no part of him but his jaw, not even opening bis eyes ; 
hut his extreme satisfaction was occasionally shown by a moat 
expressive grant, whenever he enjoyed sufficient room for the 
passage of sound The drippings from the savoury repast had 
so plentifully covered his face and neck, that I had no hesitation 
in determining that a man may look mart like a beast hy overeatw/} 
than hy dn?iMng to excess."f (Quoted from Lubbock's Prehisim'ie 
3\mes, 3nd edit., p. 486. The italics ai'e of our own adoption. 



s givea [up for 1 



daya with apoplexy 
am ; lie roukitcd, ajiJ 



c^entlemaii in Liverpool \v 
from indulgence, after dinner, in 
v/ea (lured. 

■t' When kitigB, caliphs, Siberians, Chinese mandarins, ami Esquimaux, 
ivbo cannot get alcohol, make beasts of theniselvea hj eatin? an amount 
which a hoa-ooDstrictor might envy, we can readily conceive thnt those who 
can get alcohol, and cannot get or do not care for beef, may indulge in the 
former as much as olheH do in the latter ; but I doubt whether ibeve U nny 
definite infonnation carrent aa to the actual ijuantity of drink occasionally 
conaumed, 

Aa it is contrary to our notions of propriety to infititute an experiment 
with gin limikr to that tried by Sir G. Simpson with meat, we are necee- 
aarily driven to gain cur knowledge by the collation of many facts and 
statements, a plan of which a fonner Editor of the British Mediral Joiimal. 
who raised the writer's ire by the ailly vay in which he tried to explain 
away facts which told in favour of the real value of alcohol, seems to have 
no conception of. 

For many years 1 luve BOiis^ht for such facts as I I'ouM collect, and I am 
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This point beiny established, let us proceed to the pliyaieal 
condition of those who eat too much, and examine whether they 
differ from those who diink too much. In the Siberian case, 

iLstonuhed, first at the uniformity of the results ; Eeeondly, at the enormoiin 
quontity of (tloohol whio^ can he taken with iwpvinity, and for ye.ire 
together. 

I wOl record a few ; — No. 1, when he voyages, aa he repeatedly does, Ije- 
twecn Liverpool and Belfast, always has a qnarrel with the Stewart! ae tu 
whether he una hod twenty-one or twenty-two glaeaea of whiskey and tv'ater. 
Ko. 2. was known to have taken twenty-three, and No. 3 twenty-sis sueli 

SloBBes at a silting. No. 4, an elderly man, has a sort of weekly iL'ast at na 
otel, his allowance for the night being two bnttles of whiskey. No. 6 
hahituall; has a bottle of sherry at dinner, a bottle of port aJterwards, and 
after that an unlimited supply of whiskey toddy. No. 5 took four gnlloriB 
of a!e in one day. Nob. 7, 8, and 9, a woman and two men, were in the 
habit of drinking together ; during one sitting they drank furty-eiijht bottle) 
of port wine, six bottles of gin, and six bottles of brandy. 

Ail these are put into the shade by No. 10, of whom I was told by Mr. 
Long, one of the su^eons of onr Hoyal Infirmary, and who Jiad verified the 

firtiuulara during an attendance upon the Individ nal duringbis last illness, 
he sum wn'^ a publican, whose business was managed by his wife, and »he 
gave instructicns to the barmen that everything the master took was' to 1)0 
paid for or put down daily to his debit. Everything being brought to an. 
imifiirin Blandard,— «.j., a glass of whiskey was diarged sixpence, a gloss of 
ale, threepence ; two glasses of ale, therefore, counted as one of whiskey. 
Now, for seven years doubtfully, but for five years certainly, this man'8 daily 
ai'emge of lir[UQr was tliirly-ax glasses of whiskey — the quantity someliraes 
falling as low as thirty-two and rising sometimea aehighas forty-two glasses,' 
He regularly went lo bed drunk twice a day. During the period described 
lie occasionally, bnt very rarely, ate a hearty menl ; he picked at strange 
food, such as pickles, &a , rather than ate, yet he never had delirinm tremeiie 
or other illness. His death was preceded by a fortni;:jht or three weeks of 
Btuperose liatlessness, daring which he cared for nothing of any kind. At 
the end of this period afeiid fermentation, similar to that which is so comuion 
in hot weather after death from disease of the atoniach, set in gradually, 
increasing till it fiaodud the throat, poured from the month, covered Iho bc-d, 
and mn over the floor This continued for about eighteen hours, th- lung-t 
gi'adually becoming filled by the bubbling matter, and death ensued froni 
nsthcnia and apncea combined, at the age of forty-nine. 

One cose like this is sufficient to show that alcohol is nut the poison it 
has been lepiesented to be. 

Nos. II, 12, 13, drank at one silting seven bottles of good strong Scotch 
whiskey, and all went home dober. 

A party of eleven drank at one sitting two doxeii bottles of sherry, one 
dozen of chnmpagne, one dozen of port, and eleven bottles of brandy, 

A party of four drank at a sitting sixteen bottles of brandy ; two dying 
from the efl'ecls of the poiation, and the othertwo not being much the worse. 
My information respecting the two lost instances came from one who was of 
the parly. 

As it is not strictly apropos to my present paper, T will not pursue this 
part of the question further than to remark that tnereisastrongresembhmce 
between the action of chloroform and alcoliol. Some are poisoned byavery 
sm ill and apparently inadequate dose, while others, who have taken a 
oeituin amount, appear to be able to increase that aniouut ad Hbitum with- 
out any poisonous elFects, and a quantity can he tHken slowly in one woy 
which would have been deadly if introduced in another waj', and at once. 
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one of tlic men ivas vury tliiii, ami cmiH almost ii'rap his abdo- 
ninal integuments round his flank ; the other was stoutish. In 
tile accounts given by Eyre, of the guzzling Australian, aad by 
Sullivan, of the Bed Indians, the large eaters wore usually found 
to be thin. All the IsT^e eaters I liave known were spare men ; 
and, indeed, if wo turn to the wide p^e of nature, we find, as a 
genertil rnle, that all carnivorous animals are lean, and almost all 
graminivorous animals are fat. The effect of food, therefore, Tipon 
a man's condition, depends upon the quality of the food taken, as 
well as labour, health, individual peculiarity, and other ciroum- 
stances. 

And here let ine make a small digression, and examine into 
liSie moral condition of those wliom necessity, accident, or religious 
.feeling, have confined to the use of a diet in which alcohol pri- 
marily finds no part. 

It requires no Daniel to tell ns that the fierce tiger, the ratldess 
lion, the brutal wolf, the pugnacious stag, the vindictive elephant, 
the gluttonous pig, the lazy sloth, the courageons bull, the grum- 
bling camel, and the patient ox, do not owe their respecti\'e 
propensities to the use of beer. The crafty Indian, whose childish 
sport is torture — whose passport to manhood requires that he 
shall despise human feeUng — whose atrocities liave connected 
his name with fiendish brutality, the sensual Mandarins, to wliom 
cruelty and vindietiveness are pastimes ; the bloody Turk ; the 
mthless Cannibal; the lying child; and the turbulent school- 
Iwy — are all strict teetotallers. Away, then, with the idea that 
alcohol is the father of crime — the egg from which all vice and 
misery are hatched. 

To resume : let us notice some of the more immediate effects 
of such food as beef — or any other meat — duly mingled with 
potatoes, rice or other pudding, and cheese and bread, &c. Firat, 
there is the cessation of hunger, then a feeling of comfort, enjoy- 
meiit, and repose, with a tendency to sleep ; then follows a con- 
sciousness of our having more blood in onr body, and of our veins 
being fuller ; the pulse, moreover, is usually stronger, firmer, and 
faster ; there is increased warmth of surface ; a greater capacity 
for labour ; and, unless a lai^e quantity of water has been taken 
with the meal, there is thirst ; after a time comes a renewed 
craving for a repetition of food, and tea is longed for, often witli 
intense desire ; and so the day wags on. We wauta breakfast, 
and after it a dinner, and after it a tea. The baby at the mother's 
fe-east feeds to repletion, and is content, yet soon cries bitterly 
for a fresh supply ; yet no one calls milk a poison. Tmi if, when 
the baby becomes a man, he drinks a glass of ale, finds himself 
satisfied for a time, but, subsequently, wants another, he is told 
that he is indulging in Satan's nectar, one draught of which 
entails the want of second, thii'd and fourth. 
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Ere, however, we go further, let lis inquire into alcoliol, and 
the claims it lias to be eonsideretl food. Under this name we 
include all feroieiit«d liquors, and t]ie pradueta distilled fiiDm 
tliem^heer, ale, porter, mead, ava (from cassava root), wines, 
hrandy, rum, gin, whiskey, arrack, liqueurs, tinctures, spirit of 
wine, ethers, &c. Under no circumstances does the physiologist 
refer, when speaking of the value of alcoliol, to that chemical 
curiosity to wWch cbeniiats give the nuine. He uses it as 
generically as the physician employs the word medicine. 

In fermented liquors we all know that there are numeroiis 
ingredients, such aa sugar, essential oils, extractive, peculiar 
vegetable principles, and the like. If we choose to examine 
closely, we may know in every instance what is the peculiar 
effects produced by these, irrespective of the alcohol they contain. 
Infusion of malt, infusion of hops, of Spanish-juice, of juniper, 
grapes, raisins, and the like, have all at various times been used 
medicinally ; but no one has ever taken to them as articles of ' 
diet, or put a continued faith in their medical virtues. When, 
liowever, these are combined with tlie spirit resulting from fer- 
mentation, they have some definite effect, just as the " tincture " 
of anything is superior to its infusion. Ale and porter have 
some subtle difference which the stomach occasionally detects. 
They differ again from wine : " wines " vary to a alight extent, 
and " spirits " to a greater degi-ee. Tliey vary, cmlcris pitribits, 
in the rapidity of the action, the intensity of their effect, and 
their duration : and, of eoui-ae, the effects vary with the quantity 
taken. There is a more marked difference between the physio- 
logical effects of mm and gin, brandy and whiskey, than there is 
betweeen those of beef and mutton, goose and duck. There is 
more difference between the results of champagne or sparkling 
moselle, and port or sheiTy, than there is between the tasteless 
dishes of the French and the full-flavoured feast of the Britons. 
An observant wife can tell from her husband's manner, when lie 
returns home late from a social gathering, whether ho has been 
indulging in wine or spirits, far more surdy than whether he has 
been to a fishmongers' dinner, n bcefstonk cbijj, a teetotal feast, 
a vegetarian banquet, or a simple repast in a atmwberry-gardon. 
I'rolonged indulgence, or, let me use tlio words, an exclusive diet 
of gin, or of ale, has as marked a diffurcnco on the physical 
condition of a man, as a diet on nninml and vegetable food has. 
Oonvert in fancy, all the figures in Hogarth's " Jfeer-lane" and 
" Gin-alley " into various kinds of beasts, and in one you will 
recognise many speeimous of gi-aminivora, in the other of coi^ 
nivora. 

If any one takes the tronble to notice tlie effect of tlio various 
drinks wo have named, under circumstances favourablo to draw- 
ing an exact conulusiiui. he will lind tlmt tln-y huvi> u gi'mTal and 
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a apGcific inRiioiicc, which varies according to the bodily condition 
and the quantity imbibed, Take, for example, the man whose 
Iiabit is to dine at one, but who is, by circumstances, obliged to 
wait occasionally till five or six. He feels the want of a lunch, 
and tries in succession a sandwich or two, a biscuit and a glass of 
wine, a glass of milk and a bun, a plate of bread and butter and 
a glass of water, bread and cheese and beer, beer alone, ale, por- 
ter, spirit and water, pure water, opium, or a cigar. All these 
experiments I have repeatedly tried. The result has been tha 
deduction that opium and tobacco spoil the stomach's digestive 
powerat the subsequent dinner; thatwaterisequivalent to taking 
nothing — it fills no void, and seema to go nowhere. Milk is too 
heavy for comfort. The effect of wine passes off too soon, and 
leaves one yawny and feeling very empty. Spirit and water 
makes a greater void than wine. Of all the things I have named, 
none are superior to a sandwich or two, with water, or a pint 
bottle of ale or porte.r alone. The effects of these are closely 
alike. I can distinguish no difference, physiologically speaking, 
between the one and the other as a lunch ; but I usually prefer 
the liquid, for it is more easily obtninable, and its consumption 
requires the least time. The same corporeal results follow from 
both, viz., the sense of hunger is destroyed — the void before felt 
is filled--the pulae becomes fuller and firmer— the veins contain 
more blood — the voice is firmer — and the strength temporarily 
reduced is renovated. Increase the quantity of beer, or increase 
the quantity of meat beyond a cei-taiu point, there is then un- 
comfortable ness about the head, followed by a tendency to sleep. 
Having satisfied one's self upon these broad points, the experiment 
may then be extended to the compamtive vaJiie or effect of 
various ales, porters, andwines. I need not detail residts farther 
than to say that there are varieties in the etfecta of various 
liquors, which depend chiefly upon their strength and flavour 
and the peculiarity of the stomach at the time, this organ rarely 
digesting a new fluid so well as one it is accustomed to. 

But there is still another way of testing the value or otherwise 
of alcohol, which may be readily practised by any one in robust 
health, and which many a schoolmaster, paterfamilias, or others, 
familiar with lads, unconsciously tries, viz., by noticing the rela- 
tive amount of ordinary food consumed by the water-drinkers, and 
by those who take ale or porter at dinner. 

Now there are few tilings more generally known, to those who 
have to provide dinners for youths, than that healthy young 
boys have a huge appetite, and that, as a general rule, they dis- 
like beer, though they take to it wonderfully after puberty. To 
find out whether there is any real connection between these 
two facta, I carefully noticed the amount eaten by the b.eer and 
r-water-drinkers in iny qwii , femily, .anc- ccmvar^id the physical 
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condition of the two. Circumstances, ivhich I need 
enaliled mo to remark the result when the beer- drinkers 
water, and the water-drinkers to beer, and I found that the large 
eater ate Igbb when he drank ale, and the ale-drinker ate more 
when he took to water. Stdl farther I was able to observe 
whon from any cause there was a loss of appetite in both, that 
the water-druiker always suffered the soonest from debility, and 
was anxious to resume the beer, whilst he who took beer wanted 
to increase his quantum. This suggested a series of personal 
observations, and as my habits of life were regular, my health 
good, and my digestion perfect, I resolved to mark the effect 
whieh would follow, if I substituted water for the use of ale at 
dinner. The first day I made the experiment I noticed that my 
usual supply of solids failed to take away the sense of hunger ; 
but, as I had swallowed the same absolute quantity of material 
as I ordinarily did, I abstained from eating more, and rising un- 
sntisfiiid, found that the nest meal was required much earlier thaa 
usual. The next day and the next the same phenomena oc- 
curred with gradual increasing urgency, and, as I continued the 
trial, it was clear that I must become thinner in flesh, a gorman- 
dizer, or else return to my daily allowance of beer. This 
observation was followed by the converse. I diminished my 
ordinary allowance of solids and increased my quantum of beer, 
mid I foinid that the appetite was satiafied aa usual. The 
dediioLioii frnin all this was. that beer was the equivalent of a 
i:ui'taiu uuKiiuit of food. Wo may state the conclusion more 
(ileiirly thuM ;~" If n man drinking a pint of ale with his dinner 
r(t>|iilri-a only inill'-ii-pnund nf meat to satisfy his appetite, ami 
wlum hii diiiikH only wnti'i-, linds that his hunger demands a 
wlmli) p'liiiid nf meat avo it ia satisfied, it follows clearly that a 
jiliit or iitti \» lliii (iipiivAluiit of a pound of animal food. 

Aa liownvur doduotions drawn from one set of personal experi- 
nieiita imiy hn vabuilcas from some peculiarity in the individual, 
I liilil my IVIi'Uilt uiuhir cmitributiou, and sought far and wide 
Inr i.lmtiiviiliiaia ii|>iiii Ihu amount eaten by teetotallers and others. 
I (iiiiivium"! with nouio wlio wore abstainers from choice, some 
1111111 iiii'ldmit, and stmie IVom iiooossity. I dined with some and 
atu III llie tiiiliiti dinhoN a* i\ivy did. I knew their habits, health. 
Bti'oiinlh, anil wndilimi, ttnd wald readily compare them with 
(illioiM Mdiiiu of Www whon diniug with friends, took wine or 
liuoi', tliii maiih IliiJiiJid' may be put into their own words. 
" Wliou Imitiital, we utit iiiui« than those who drink beer, and 
wlienuvur w« dniik wine Ai.i.,we alwa}'8 «it less." "Why!' 
" ileimusa we do nut feul Iti want it." 

Having tlma been led, agftiust my own prejudices, by cleari 
liiUiieUou tu |he belief that ^alcohol ia food. 1 looked out foi 
other soiU»iJJiuttnfp)Ji{rtfiw>, ind ^pp^jf^fef ii^uinnl, whenever ] 
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had a chance, into the eatiug hahits of those who drauk im- 
moderately of ale, wine, or spirits. Some such unfottunates I 
knew peraoniilly, and was able to corrohorate my own observa- 
sions with those made by attached wives or husbands. In all 
cases the burden of the remark ran — " It is woudertul how so 
and so lives, for he or she does not eat enough to keep a sparrow 
living." I stayed at the house of one genSeman, for example, 
for about ten days, and was in his company from the time he 
came down stairs in the morning to the time of his returning 
to bed. We walked, fished, and coursed togetlier, &c, yet the sole 
amount of food he took was the hack of a partridge at dinner 
with a bit of bread, and his wife assured me tliat this was an 
unusual quantity, and that she was always glad when the game 
season came on, for that was the only thing which tempted her 
husband to eat. He veiy rarely was intoxicated, but he was in 
the habit of taking a glass of ale, wine, or gin every two or three 
hours throughout the day, and this went on for ten years afclesist 
to my knowledge. But the poor appetite of a drunkard la too 
notorious to ■■equire much proof Having attained thus far I 
became desirous of trying other experiments. I had under my 
notice two families in which the children were particularly 
deUcate, and very small eaters ; whenever they began to gi'ow 
rapidly, their appetite failed entirely, this was soon followed by 
aymptoras of cerebral exhaustion, and in one instance hy convul- 
aions. Under such circumstances, I have myself administered 
such food as bread and milk, milk, custard, beef tea, and arrow 
root, and have had it vomited back again over ray baud. The 
aame have been given as enemata without any definite result. 
Afer these things have been duly tried, in deference to maternal 
prejudices, recourse has been had to brandy and water, or other 
form of alcohol, and the effect has been immediate ; the same 
results following as from a meal under ordinary circumstances ; 
disordered secretions return to their liealthy state, fretfulness 
disappears, the natural sleep is re-established, the hot head cools, 
the spirits revive, the soft flesh becomes firm, and, in a few days, 
the natural appetite returns. Now as this occurs repeatedly, and 
without any change of air or any other circumstance to account 
for the improvement, we are logically bound to accept tiie infe- 
rence that the improvement is caused by the alcohol. I am the 
more convinced of this as in both families the mothers Lave had 
much prejudice to overcome, and have done everything which 
either they or I could think of, to disprove the value of alcohol 
as an article of food (including even the withholding of it for 
twice tire number of days which had previously elapsed between 
the beginning of the illness and the use of the wine, &c., on 
these occasions the improvement, on resuming the wine &c., 
has been more marked than ever). 

B 2 



Obseni'^tion and oxperimeot having bruaght the subject to 
this poiot, all that remainol was to aacerloia whether it was 
possible for any one to live entirely apon ale, wine, or spirits, for 
a length of time greater thaa they could upon irater alone, ftnd, 
if so, vhether they retained apparent health, balk, and strength. 

Experience in a manufacturing town in my pupilage had made 
me familiai'with the effect of privation of all food — the gaunt 
clieek, hollow eyes, sluggish eyeballs, and husky voice, when 
once observed are readily recognised ; — the poor wretches bo 
suffering could drink plenty of water, and did drink much tea ; 
they lay in bed all through the day, smoked or chewed tobacco, 
and resorted to all means they knew to prevent the too rapid 
consumption, of their body. But these men could afford to get 
three good meals in a week, and then ate more than a drunkard 
ordinarily does in a month, and yet a dmukard never looks as 
they did. 

Wanting, however, more definite infonnation, I again placed 
my friends under coatribatioo, and sought far and wide for cases. 
They came, greatly to my surprise, in far larger numbers than I 
thought possible. Dr. Slack, of Liverpool, told me of two 
females who were, or had lieen, under his chaige, in which all 
food wag loathed, and nothing but alcohol, iu one form or another, 
taken for months ; and one of these was, he assured me, &tter 
at the end of three months than &he was at first -. she was, how- 
ever, bedridden. An intimate friend told me of the deplorable 
state to which a mutual acquaintince had fallen ; for, said he, " I 
stayed in the house for a week, and, though I was always with 
him, I never saw him eat — he seemed to live wholly upon whiskey 
and water." 

The"*, and others of less marked character, corroborating, as 
they did, all other inductions, seem sufficient to establish the 
necessary conclusion — that alcohol, in reasonable quantity, acts 
precisely like food of other descriptions. 

This set of cases was evidently the kej-stone of the arch, and, 
as such, was recognised by a fonner Editor of the British 
Mtdical Journcd, As, however, from some cause or other, the 
arch was not to his taste, he determined, regardless of the rest of 
the building, that the keystone should not be placed. 

To prevent this, he took the objection that the facts were not 
adequately vouched for, therefore were worthless, and therefore 
nntrue — a common form of reasoning with those who indulge 
in the luxury of hugging prejudices ; and the objection was put 
in a form so extremely offensive that, like persecution, it o'er- 
ahot the mark, and afforded me an opportunity of increasing the 
Weight of the keystone and solidity of the arch, as it brouglit me 
:hc two following narratives. 

A surgeon's widow, after describing sundry severe illnesses 
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which she had undergone, including Asiatic cholera, and how 
Bhe had suffered both before and after her last confinement, saya, 
" after the period of tlie birth of my son, now a healthy lad of 
twelve years of age, I never seemed to regain any strength, my 
appetite failed entirely, but I had at the same time abundance 
of milk. For many weeks I took nothing but brandy and water." 
An elderly surgeon, at Wavertree, wrote me to the following 
effect :— " I attended a young man with hypertrophy and patulous 
valves of the heart, from Sept. 24, 1855 to April 26, 1860. Por 
tlie last five years no animal food would remain on his stomach, 
and farinaceous he seldom would take. In tlie first two years 
brandy was the priucipal nutriment he existed upon, as nothing 
else remained on his stomach. Subsefjuently, he lived upon thia 
same beverage. JHis allowance at first was six ounces of brandy, 
but it was gradually increased to a pint a day ; he kept hia 
flesh and good spirits nearly to the last. I should not have 
believed except proof positive had taught me. The bowels were 
seldom acted on — about unee in two or three weeks, the motions 
IjGing small and dark. During the last two years he was drop- 
sical, and died at the age of 25. 

1 had myself a patient in the Liverpool Koyal Infirmary who 
told nie that, in consequence of severe salivation preventing 
Ilia eating, he had lived lor a fortnight upon beer alone ; yet he 
liioked lilted other people, and said that he had lost no flesh. 

To these I may add a case communicated to me by Mr. Nisbet, 
uf Egremont, one of the shrewdest practitioners I know. The 
individual was a man in the middle class of life, living with a 
i-ister. For seven months he had been unable to take food, and 
had subsisted entirely on spirit and water — the authority for the 
ht.itement being the man himself and the sister; he was appa- 
rently in good health and good condition. I have mentioned 
two other cases, on the same authority, in my book on the 
" Theory and Practice of Medicine." In the one, a child with 
marasmus subsisted for three months on sweet whiskey and 
water alone, and ultimately i-ecovered. In the other, Scotch ale 
AViis the sole article of food taken for a fortnight ; the child 
at the end of that period recovering his appetite for common 
things. 

I had myself a lady patient who was, on two different occasions, 
on the vei^e of delirium iremeiis, and I gained an intimate know- 
ledge of her habits from personal observations, from the reports 
of her husband, of mutual friends residing occasionally in the 
houso with her, of her mother, of her aist«rs, and of her nurse. 
She was about 25 years of age, handsome, florid, and inclined to 
cmb(m,poiiU, of very active habits, yet, withal, of delicate consti- 
tution, being soon knocked up. She had two sons in succession 
■ — the largest infanta and children I ever saw, and apparently 
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strong fliid stiinly. ShewB8 a devoted mother, and nursed theiu 
in every sense of the wonl. As tbey gradually inci'eased in size 
nnd weight she became daily more and more exhausted, her 
appetite entirely failed, and all food was loathed ; she subsisted 
then wholly ui«)n bitter ale and brandy and water, still keeping 
up In.T flesh, her good looks, her nursing, and her activity. This 
Insted about twelve luontlie, at the end of which time the nervous 
sygU-'ni was thoroughly exhausted ; yet, like persons in scurvy, 
or in purpura, there was no emaciation, nor was there absolute 
prostration of muscular power. Of course it may be alleged that 
solid food may liave been surreptitiously taken ; but this is an 
objection scarcely woi-th repelling, for where solid food of all 
kinds is loathe'I, detested, and shunned far more than the most 
nauseous mediciue woidd be, it is not very likely that it would 
be secretly sought for ; and even if a bit of something were to 
be taken occasionally, the quantity must have fallen very far 
short of the amount necessary to keep up life and bulk without 
other assistance. 

To get over the plain deduction which the preceding considera- 
tions involve, an attempt has been made to show that alcohol 
acts when put into the body in the same way as when the 
body is put into it — viz., by preventing the living body from 
decay, as it would the dead from decomposition, Thia is simply 
absurd. Neither beer or wine will conserve the dead body or 
even themselves from decomposition, tlioufjli they will prevent 
the living body, under given circumstances, from djing. 

The Editor before referred to broaches another view— viz., that 
alcohol hastens the decomposition of the living body, thus in- 
creasing the lymph, which increases the quantity of blood, and 
enables the body to live the longer on its own ashes. Of the 
brilliancy of tins theory none can have any doubt, especially 
when they consider that this being so, it must follow that every 
weary pedestrian who refreshes himself with a glass of brandy 
and water must become far thinner than he would have been had 
he taken a drink of water alone 1 Every winebibber must neces- 
sarily be a spare man, and no dninkard can be fat ' I 

Disintegration of our tissues in health produces the sensation 
of exhaustion and hunger, and the more rapid the disintegration 
within certain limits, the greater is the craving for nutrition. 
If, therefore, alcohol promotes the process, a glass of brandy 
must necessarily aggravate the hunger of the fatigued huntsman 
and increase his exliaustion. We know that it does the con- 
trary. Again, if alcohol increases the disint-egration of tissue, 
what shall we say of the effect if it be taken with food ? Most 
of us allow that by food our body is renovated. If, then, we 
take at tlie same time food and alcohol, they neutralise each 
other in their effects; and the dinner of ordinary people is ro 
better than a repast on coaU and clialk. 
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Another theory, and one very popular, respecting the action 
[of alcohol i3, that it is a mere stiuiulant. Well, wliat llien? 
I'Whafc 13 a stimulant? A feed of corn is a stimulant to a tired 
'boras, and so is the lider's armed heel. To which does a drink 
of whiskey and water come the nearest ! Let me relate an anec- 
dote to the purpose : — When travelling in Ireland, and anxious 
to get to a distant point at a certain hour, our driver took hia 
horsQ a. long stage at a great pace, hoping to put up at the eud. 
, 'When there, we could not get anotlier steed ; and the man seeing 
r disappointment, ofTcred to take us on with the old horse if 
L we would pay for some whiskey to add to liia meal and water. 
I He did not ask for a second whip, or put ginger in the horse's, 
I anus, or add pepper to hia water. We gave the whiskey ; the 
I .creature dmnk it up greedily, and remarking the beast's per- 
I formance of the second long stage with great interest, I fejfc cer- 
I tain that no spur or whip could have operated as the liquor did. 
I We had seen the whip used before the whiskey — it was not 
' wanted afterwards, Such proceeding is very common whenever a 
driver wants to get an unusual amount of work from hia horse 
without producing excessive fatigue. 

Trom horses turn to men who have occasionally to work like 
them. See that man of law, — that engineer, — that sailor, soldier, 
) navvy, pitman, or simple labourer, who are suddenly required to 
I do in a week what, under ordinary cii-cumstances, would oceiipy 
I double that period. Some try in succession tea, coffee, milk, 
I soup, and a variety of other fluid food ; yet the majority, in the 
I end, find that nothing recruits, supports, and keeps them up to 
I their work like moderate doses of alcohol in one form or another. 
I Do you say, "Yes; but, after all, it is only a spur ; the people 
I -Would do better with beef." Is beef, then, only a spur ? But 
L jrou say again, there comes a period of collapse. So there does 
[ after a dinner, if you don't follow it up by another. 

But let ua develop this idea (of stimulation as it is called to 
I farther point), and compare alcohol, &c., with other things 
isually included in the category of stimulants. Let us imagine 
that we have bei'ore us a patient apparently djing with fever, 
another with hfemorrhage following parturition, another is pas- 
sing from one fainting fit to another from the simple exhaustion 
following delivery ; another has been shut up for days in a coal 
mine without food ; another is sinking from the effects of pneu- 
t monia, bronchitis, diarrhoia, or any other exhausting illness. In 
I all tlie appetite for solid food is at a low ebb, or gone entirely ; 
rEnd if such food be taken the stomach has not the power to 
tligest it. Under such circumstances every one (for I cannot 
Hmagine an exceptiim) would give some form of alcohol. But 
Would all select this stimulant in preference to ammonia, cayenne, 
Hincture of blistering fly, essence of ginger, oil of cloves, pepper- 
|Blint, or cajeput, unless they believed that it paseaaes pi-opertiis 
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different ytt superior to them all. Turpentine is a stimulant tc 
eveiy part of the body with which it comes in contact. So is 
iodide of potassium, so is cautharidine, cayenne and ginger, yet 
who trusts to these iu fever when wine or brandy can lie got ? 

As our paper has, liowever, readied beyond the limits we have 
prescribed to ourselves, let us finish by a summary of the facta 
we have eKcited. 

1. Nature has provided in the salivary glanrla — the liver— and 
the lungs of every mammal an apparatus for converting all food, 
especially farinaceous, into alcohol ; and we have no evidence 
that such conversion does not take place. 

2. One form of alcohol or another is available for the support 
of life — and for restoration to health when no ordinary food can 
be or is digested. 

3. Alcohol, after being taken, ia incorporated with the blood, 
passes into the vatioua tissues, and ultimately disappears— a 
small portion only passing away in the breath. We can say no 
more of bread, potatoes, or oatmeal porridge, a small portion of 
each oi' ndiich passes out of the body with the faices. 

4. Alcohol, in the form of ale, poi-ter, wine, &c., relieves hunger 
and quenches thirst simultaneously, and with a completeness 
that is not equalled by water, infusion of gentian, cayenne 
pepper, or by turpentine, i.e., it does not not act as water simply, 
or as a stimulant alone. 

5. Wine, beer, &c., satisfy the appetite when taken alone, and 
act for the time like any solid food would do. 

6. When alcohol is mingled with other food, a less amount of 
the latter suEBees for the wants of the system than if water had 
been used as the drinli. 

7. The various forms in which alcohol is taken have as marked 
and specific effects as have animal and vegetable articles of diet. 

8. Indi\'idua]s have subsisted wholly upon one or other of the 
various forms of alcohol in common use for periods of great 
length; and, as it is illogical to conclude that they must have 
lived on air, without food, or on flies like chameleons, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible, 

Wliat that conclusion is, we fearlessly leiive every thinking 
man to decide. 

Since writing the above, I have met with a more striking 
effect of the real value of alcohol than any other that I previously 
knew. Sir S. Baker in his account of bis journey to the Albert 
Kyaiiza, tells us how he and his wife were prostrated by ague 
and fever, and almost unable to move. By dint of exertion he 
contrived to make potatoe whiskey, and this both he and his 
helpmate took, and the effect was immediate and magical ; both 
recovered thtir health in a few days, and not only lost the fever 
and ague for a time, but completely. 
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THE HOUSE TVE LIVE IS. 



When a boy, I heard a canny old surgeon say, in reference to 
houses, foola build, wise men luy, bnt wiser still taJcc, but he 
was at the time tenanting a very convenient residence, and 
when he was oblitjed by bis landlord to turn out, he built a 
house for himself, for he could not find auothei' which suited liis 
purpose and that he could liire. It was clear tlien that the 
proverb had reference more to the pocket than to the comfort or 
convenience of the dweller. Can a man, indeed, show himself 
more of a fool by constructing an edifice where and how he 
lilces, than bj' tenanting another, faulty both in arrangement and 
position, and deficient in comfort, health, or both 1 

The majority of us, however, are unable to build in towns, 
where every available space is already filled up, and we are 
obliged to rent such dwellings as architects or contractors have 
devised for us ; houses which are run up on the principle of 
making money go as far as possible, and of bringing in as large 
an amount in the shape of interest for expenditure as can be got 
out of the public using them. But, though often obliged to live in 
a dwelling that we have not specially designed, there are a few 
who do not indulge at times with building a castle in the air, 
or fashioning a mansion in] the skies, into which there shall 
enter the largest amount of comfort, and the fewest possible 
annoyances. 

In planning such a house, the designer naturally thinks of all 
the things at which he grumbles in his present abode, and of the 
desiderata which he requires. Sometimes, good fortune may so 
far favour him, as tc give him the opportunity that he seeks for, 
and lie is enabled to exercise his skill in designing a comfortable 
family home, and to carry out his intentions. 

I was once in such a condition, and amused myself by making 
plans to-day, only to alter them to-morrow, and to change them 
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the next day. Whilst going through my studies I found an un- 
expected ally in a, Homceopathic physician who was as successful 
in his architectural designs as if he had been hoth born and bred 
to the business. He kindly invited me to dine with him at the 
house which he had built; imd as I am somewhat cosmo- 
politau ia my notions, and can enjoy social converse with those 
who differ from me in certain points, as well as with those who 
agree with me in thinking, I accepted the invitation. The day 
was bitterly cold, and thn walk from the adjoining railway-sta- 
tion to the domicile was through snow that reached to our 
knees. Being an habitual sufferer from cold feet, visions of 
nuBory haunted me during our transit, and I feared that physical 
suBenng n-intld prevent mental enjoyment. My fears were vain, 
oxorcixQ kitpt mo warm until we reached the door ; and when 
onco inaidu I foi^ot all about the cold which had been gone 
through. 

Lot mo desoribo in as few words ss possible the characteristics 
of this dwelling. Tlio kitchen was near the dining room, the 
IVont door and Uio heating apparatus, so that the cook could 
lendily attend to all. No staircase was to be seen, the stairs 
lieiu); couRiitored as suliordinate to more substantial comforts, 
Jie, The dmwing-i-ooni was large enough for a ball or concert- 
ruiiui, niid Ihtf sitting-rooms opened into it, each other and the 
tttiUt'nse. 7'hQ bod-rooms were all furnished with a ventilating 
nppavuluD in the ceiling, which communicated with a main shaft, 
miufi whii'h n dmuijht was produced by its opening just under 
llitikitihun liiu Tlus \tintilating machineiy could be regulated at 
will by nu'Hiis of openings in or above the door, and a shutter 
til upi'ii 01' closo tlio aperture in the ceiling. Another shaft, 
with oiwningn for the different floors, communicated with the 
M|ini nlr. ftutl wna fnruishoJ at the place of entrance with a 
riimiU l\iriiiici? and ft poriKJiitino anwigemeut of iron tubing in- 
Iii|1i1ri1 til oiintflln boiling wivUr, with a stop-cock for regulating 
lilp How io niid t\mi\ the iKiilor. so as to keep the temperature 
111' llio liPnled fltii'lln'O ftl any ixiint desired. So nicely had the 
iPi'VHlit linilii'd to niHiui^' lliis, that I never once during my 
lH'iilimu"il viitt li'U I'iilu'r tiw hot or too cold. 

NnlUii'i' h>-riiii' iiur BiiuH* have 1 been in a residence which 

MiiKiiii'il III li" "It lh-iiM»4;lily eomfortable, and the doctor and 

liiytiiiK Wi'in niMiu nt win'k i»wr the plan of another. Just aa 

mlllrt wnn lliilahtiil uimii piipur, hnwev-er, I found that I could 

liiiy K hiiH«c, mill i'tiviiin«l<uiiv* nlmoat compelling me to pur- 

■ \»\M, my lihini wmv nowr inmirtl out, and I Iwd to put up 

(III K VPI.V oitUnovv hrli>K m\\ tuortAr tenement. 

Tlimiuh ftitlKil hi my ■'-hi'iitii. I 1i9\t> not ceased to think of 

lilt) muiilill'tHK U'>ti(imirtv.v M timklng a dwolling-house comfort- 

, nhtfi mill lii'ttllliy. Tliti iimlit nxiHtsiUvs are. I tliiuk, that it 

p flmll III) ilty, niiy, vtwm, «nil fiw iWm "smoking diimueya." 
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THE HOUSE WE LIVE IS. 

When a boy, I heard a canny old surgeon say, in reference to 
houses, fools build, wise men buy, hut wiser still taJce, but he 
was at the time tenanting a very convenient residence, and 
when lie was obliijed by hia landlord to turn out, he built a 
hoiiac for himself, for he could not iind another which suited his 
purpose and that he could hire. It was clear then that the 
proverb had reference more to the pocket than to the comfort or 
convenience of the dweller. Can a man, indeed, show himself 
more of a fool by constructing an edifice where and how he 
likes, than by tenanting another, faulty both in arrangement and 
position, and deficient in comfort, health, or both ? 

The majority of us, however, are unable to build in towns, 
where every available space is already filled up, and we are 
obliged to rent such dwellings as architects or contractors have 
devised for us ; houses which are run up on the principle of 
making money go as far as possible, and of bringing in as large 
an amount in the shape of interest for expenditure as can bo got 
out of the public using them. But, though often obliged to live in 
a dwelling that we have not specially designed, there are a few 
who do not indulge at times with building a castle in the air, 
or fashioning a mansion in' the skies, into which there shall 
enter the largest amount of comfort, and the fewest possible 
annoyances. 

In planning such a house, the designer naturally thinks of all 
the tMngs at which he grumbles in hia present abode, and of the 
desiderata which he requires. Sometimes, good fortune may so 
far favour him, as to give him the opportunity that he seeks for, 
and he is enabled to exercise his skill in designing a comfortable 
family home, and to carry out hia intentions. 

I was once in such a condition, and amused myself by making 
plans to-day, only to alter them to-morrow, and to change them 
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recommended an almost total abstinence from use of the pail 
and scrubbing brush. His advice was followed, and the scholata 
) conspicuous for their health as they had previously 
been for the reverse. 

"Whilst these sheets were passing through the press, I was 
myself conaulted about a bad case of scrofula in a fine-looking 
yoimg woman of twenty-one yeai-s of age, who had suffered from 
the disease for many years, and I could not trace it to any other 
cause than her mother's strong propensity to have the music of 
Hcouring daily in ber ears, and the smell of wet wood always in 
her nose. I recommended that the dwelling should be kept dry, 
and since the plan has been followed the young lady has been 
free fi-om her complaint. 

Let housewives learn hence that an excess of cleanliness is 
prejudicial to health, rather than a means of ensuring its con- 
tinuance ; and to indulge ourselves in the whim of being mal a 
propos, let us recommend them also to notice that whenever a 
change of air is recommended for the cure of diseases which 
are allied to scrofula, they should, wJiere possible, select some 
* spot built on sand or gravel, and not embowered in woods. 

The next point about a house is that it should be airy. 

Kooms heated by_fire and gas, and kept as closely as possible 
from draughts, are the most fertile sources of "colds," I know tiis 
from prolonged experience. For many a night have I faced a 
cold rain or moist wind when going to and from our medical 
school to deliver my winter course of lectures, and have come 
back to a cozy arm chair in a snug study, heated by a jolly iire, 
and blazing with gas, only to find that 1 bad somehow or otlier 
caught another nasty cold. 

The sudden charge from moist cold to dry heat will make the 

IV most healthy catarrhal, or in other words, is sure to give any one 
" a cold," while the change fi^om a heated chamber to a cold 
passage or bed-room, will make a sickly patient worse. 

When speaking of airiness I do not mean individuals to en- 
courage draughts of cold air about their persons, nor can I 
^^^ recommend them to do as a medical friend of mine is said to do, 
^^L — viz., open the windows of Ibe bed-room at night, to get the 
^^^ fresh country air, which the town-amoke so vitiates during the 
^^V day, as to make it too impure for use. There may be differences 
of opinion on the subject amongst those who observe little, but, 
amongst those who watch things closely, the belief ia entertained 
^ that warm air moderately impure (as in a closed bed-room where 
^^^ two or more are sleeping) is less noxious to an invalid and those 
^^L whose health is shaky, than is cold air with absolute purity. 
^^H Freshness of air does not counterbalance the effect of the obill 
^^H which it brings with it. Of this, more anon. 
^^H It will be asked, and naturally too, " How can you prevent an 
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I airy liousc from beinj; cold during the winter?" The answer is 
Ktimple : all the air which enters it should be warmed. I have 
RiTed in a house, where during the coldest day in a very frosty 
F"Winter, it was a matter of indifference whether the door of the 
sitting-room was open or shut, and duiing the time of that resi- 
dence, colds were almost unknown in the domicile. 

Of the value of a heating apparatus the following case is an 
example : — Sirs. -, a lady living in the country, in a com- 

fortable old-fasliioned liouse, of active habits, and surrounded 
with luxuries, began to suffer fmm sneezing. As soon as she 
left the bed-room, the fits began, and continued with scarcely 
two minutes interval throughout the day. Her doctora could not 
cure her, nor did she find any rcli^'f until she reached a warmer 
atmosphere than the one which she had been breathing. Warned 
hy a recurrence of the attack in the following winter, the hus- 
band introduced a heating apparatus into the dwelling, and with 
its aid he was able to enjoy his wife's presence in person, rather 
than through the medium of the post-ofEce. Similar instances 
will be given in our chapter on the value of heat. 

The value of airiness and the necessity for warm-airiness 
being once acknowledged, it becomes a matter for consideration 
how the dmderatum is to be attamed. This will become a 
question for the architect or the builder more frequently than 
for the physician. I will content myself with noticing one con- 
trivance only, which can be adopted in any town, — viz., let there 
be in the hall, or in any other convenient space, a gas stove, and 
let it communicate below with a tin or other tube of largo 
dimensions, wliich opens into the outward air. Tiie gaseous pro- 
ducts produced by the burning gas, and which consist of car- 
bonic oxide, carbonic acid, some sulphuretted hydrogen and 
water, though often objected to are not dangerous ; theoretically 
they may ba prejudicial ; by this method they are practically 
hannless. In Italy, churches and galleries are warmed by open 
b aziers of charcoal, but so long as there is circulation of air 
no bad effect is to be noticed. The influence of gas and char- 
coal on air is chiefly perceptible and prejudicious when it con- 
sumes the air we breathe as well as heats it. A gaa stove 
without a feed pipe from the outer air does the one ; with such 
a pipe it mtroduces far more fresh air than it can by possibility 
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Lastly, if possible, the house should be free from smoky chim- 
neys. Respecting this we might write a dissertation, but we 
will content ourselves with a few observations. There cannot 
be a current up a chimney unless there be ingress, egress, and 
material to flow. It is clear that if stagnant ait, or, still worse, 
a back bounce from a neighbouring house, does not allow the 
amoke to get away from the top of the cliimney, that it will not 
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flow along the flue. EqiiaUy clear is it that if the doors and 
vindovs are so closed and the floor is pasted o^er with paper so 
as to prottct the car[»et from being frayed unequally, at the 
juncture of the boards, through which chinks the air that sup- 
plies our fire grates often entei-s, that no air can enter the room at 
all, there can be no current up tlie chimney even if the egress at 
the top be free. 

It is equally clear that, if there are five fires in a house all 
burning at once, that air enough must be found to go up fivo 
chimneys. If, then, the doors and windows of the dwelling be 
Bo closely shut that little air can come through the crannies, it 
13 certain that one or more fires must go out, or that the requisite 
air must come down some chimney, and if the chimney which 
it conies down is in use for an upcast it is clear that such an 
one must " smoke." An easy method of overcoming this diffi- 
culty is by cnriying a tube behind the skirting board from the 
outer wall to the firei)lace, where it may open by an ornamental 
grating. Each cliininey, however, requires a seii.irate study, and 
we must leave much to the ingenuity of our readers. 

Of the minor arrangements which are requisite in a house wc 
need not speak. If, in conclusion, we were asked to name 
which of those comforts we have spoken of as necessary, wo 
could conseat to forego, we should add first, airiness, secondly, 
dryness. The most iraportimt requisites for health are warmth 
and a ready egress np the chimney for the air consumed. And 
if still farther we were asked the temperature most desirable to 
be kept up, we should say 64° of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

What is true of dwelling-houses applies equally to hospitals, 
asylums, workhouses, prisons, stables, cowliouses, aud to what- 
ever building living warni-blooded beings inhabit. Even a cat 
likes a warm chimney corner, and the doQ basks in the aunahiiie, 
aurely, therefore, we should let our old folks and young enjoy 
the same comfort which providence ensures to tlie bvuta The 
home of a rabbit ought not to be more comforLiihle than the 
home of a man, nor the nursery of the human suckling more 
miserable than the nursery of the polar bear and seal, nor 
abould a bed-room be as comfortless as a lodging upon the cold 
ground. 

We enter a decided protest against the senseless notion of making 
oiirdomiciles and hospitals cold, chilly,and cheerless, under tliepre- 
tence of ventilation being an essential to health. Some there are 
who think that a circulation of air is necessary to the well-being 
of man and beast. What, let ns ask, woidd such visionaries do 
in the Arctic circle and in the hut of an Esquimaux ! Under 
what pretence can they assert that the Almighty did not know 
what is good for his creatures when they see birds' nests and 
beiisfs' dens in which ventilation is impossible? Whtnce can 
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come a di'auglit of air through the nest of tlie house-swallow, the 
lodge of the beaver, the burrow of the water-rat, or the hive of 
the wild bee? The eider-rluck and the dormouse alike make 
theit dwellings as warm and cosy aa they can— the houae-sparrow 
and the field-mouse do the same. There are, indeed, few nests 
in which warmth and closeness do not go together as far as the 
young ones are concenied. Yet man, the most rational of 
created beings, is sometimes insane enough to think little of 
warmth, and to try to revel in cold — in the bath, in the bed- 
room, in the market-place, in the assembly-room, library, or 
parlour ? 

This chapter elicited the following letter from the I'hysician 
referred to in pages 28 and 29 : — 

SiK, — Aa Dr. Inmiiii has alluiied to tha hoiiso designed by me in your lust 
niiniber, pevliitps yoiu' Tenders would like to hear fioiiie niori: deUila on tlie 
subject, I quite agree with Dr. Inmm iu most of hia remarks, and in iih 
rendering of tliu old adage that " fuols build hoxisea and wise men live in 
them." No doubt that refers chieSy to the money value or return in the 
shape uf rent, liut it would also be, 1 think, foolish to altunipt to build a 
house without the aid of a properly qualified architect, which I certainly 
did not do, as perhaps woulil be inkrred ; but I viaa fortunute in obtaining 
the services of Sir. Henry Summers, of Rnmford Plaoo, Liverpool, who gave 
an unprejudiced hearing to my su^estion^, and carried them out practi- 
cally. The great desideratum in most houses is a Buffioient supply of fresh 
air, which is at the same time not cold. This ought to be easy enough to 
secure ; but one of the first obstacles to smelting it is what we should scarcely 
have thought of, viz., tlie position of the front door. This is usually placed 
in the middle of the front of the house, so as to cause the servants to 
trnverpc the central ball eontiLining the staircase, in order to open it. All 
the plans of having doors to be shut before the outer door is opened are 
practically nugatory aa long as the central hall is the general thoroughfare 
of the house, and each time the door is opened for anybody who chooses to 
knock, your whole house is cooled to the temperature of the outer air, and 
the question of warming and ventilation is reciuced from that of houses to 
single rooms, and then as long only as the doors are shut. To obviitte this 
difficulty the door should be at the side of the house, or otherwise so con- 
trived as to open into a small lobby whicii haa a separata entrance to tlie 
kitchen. By then putting swing doors on the lobby, no cold air need enter 
the houae proper. 

In the bonee above alluded to this has been done, and then to secure a 
large rolnine of fresh air at eO', a central hall or saloon is made thirty feet 
lung by eighteen broad, and fifteen high. This forms an elegant apart- 
ment well fitted for music, aud into it it opens the dining-room, drawing- 
room, and conservatory. It also opens on tne staircase which is merely the 
size necessary, and has no vacant space. The drawing-room opens also into 
the staircase and into the library, which also opens to the stairs : so that 
all the rooms are en tuiU, aud there are no passages, and warm ait can be 
conveyed from the saloon to all the other rooms. The fresh air from 
without posses a coil of hot-water pipes in a chamber under the stairs into 
the saloon, which has also a hot-water pipe round the skirting and the con- 
BMvatory, so that the saloon can easily oe kept at 60°. The passage on the 
firat-floor communicates with the back staira by a swing door, and aa the 
lower rooms are isolated as above described, the servants have no occasion 

1 pass into the centre of the honse except when required in any particular 

loin. It is thus easy to keep up the temperature throughout the house to 
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the leqaired degree. The foul air is remoTed by apertnrea in the ceilings, 
cnmnmnicatinff with a ventilating shaft ronnd the smoke fine of the kitchen 
chimney, and aeriving suction power from the heat of it. A house so con- 
stmcted with an equable temperature throughout, and no cold draughts, ia 
A comfort that can oc appreciated bj us all, and would be an unspeakable 
benefit to invalids. Many a patient affected with bronchial catarrh and 
other diBeases of the respiratr^ry organs, who is now obliged to seek a 
milder climate in winter, would be able to remain at home. I hope medi- 
cal men will direct their attention to the subject, and co-operate with 
architects in encleavouiing to promote an improved style of house-building. 
The difficulties are not niO'«t, I think, from the architects, but the public, 
Avho are averse to changes in what they have been accustomed to. 

I am, yours truly, 
Liverpool J. Drtsdale, M.D. 
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THE WIVK A. MOTHER. 

There are few more interesting events in the life oE a married 
couple than the meeting of the husband and wife over their 
first iafant. The little stranger, long expected, has at length 
arrived. The mother has spent a number of weary hours of 
suffering, varied only by paroxysms of pain, each more intense 
than the other, culminating in a mighty effort in which agony 
and determination have marched side by side, and which leave 
her at length witli the delicious feeling that all is over, that her 
sufferings ai-e ended, and that her reward is immediate. The 
father has passed hours of anxiety, cheered only by tlie pleasant 
small talk of the doctor, who tells him of things in general and 
those matters which are going on upstairs in particular. But, 
when the supreme moment arrives, marital agitation will scarcely 
allow him to remain at the seat of labour, nor yet altogether to 
remain away. All things, however, have an end, and the 
friendly medico at last announces the birth of a fine boy or of a 
lovely gii'l An interval then elapses, during which the baby 
passes through the hands of the nurse, who cleanses its skin 
from its pristine coat, and covers it with decent long clothes, 
then gives it some butter and honey, usually called "shuggy 
butty," and at last, after having duly attended to the comfort of 
the patient, the infant is placed by the mother's side to receive 
its first tribute of love and fond affection. When the niateraal 
pictui-e is complete, the father is invited to attend ; and he 
naturally enjoys the scene, not as a work of art, but as a charm- 
ing reality, and he contemplates, with a joy that none but fathers 
can feel, the sight of two objects of love where he could only 
see one before. 

But the picture is not a group of marble, cunningly devised by 
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t!ie sculptor's art, and intendeil to remain for ever in the sai 
condition. The little stranger soon biigius to give proof that 
has a. mouth, which requires filling, and great is the interest 
the question as to how it is to be done. 

Passing by the first few hours, sometimes amounting to daysj 
during which thei* is no milk in the maternal breaats, during 
which the infant may take barley water or any such thin food, 
as ci'eara and water, gruel, aiTowroot, &e., we may suppose that 
the baby is at length able to get that natural supply which 
Nature has provided for it in the maternal bosom, and we may 
linger fondly, for another moment, on the family group, where a 
loving mother, who had but a abort time ago a power of givii^j 
affectionate glances to none but her own " good man," now 
centrates them alt upon a wee infant who cares not for hi 
smile ; and where the father, who but a while ago was onli 
happy in his wife's affection, now vies with her in bestowing liii 
love upon some one else. 

Supreme is the early bliss which attends the advent of tht 
first pledge of married love, but, like other joys, it is too often 
of short duration. The mother finds repeatedly that the ' 
amount of affection will not prevent sore nipples, and that what 
she hoped would prove a pleasure may be, in reality, a most 
agonizing duty; while the father discovers that night, which 
used to give him repose after Ids daily toil, now biings to him 
an additional anxiety, and he recognises that his paternal love 
gets rudely shaken by the almost incessant squalling of his nn-- 
fortunate offspiing. 

When a wife suffers from e^cli act of nuiBing, and the hu! 
band from sleepless nights, love is niit to fly out of the window, 
as it does when poverty comes in at the door ; and when once 
any failure of aH'ection is evident, the health of all parties sen- 
sibly suffers. The mother, unable to enjoy the idea of feeding, 
is equally powerless to lay in a store adequate for herself and lier 
young one. With deficient food her stamina is not adequate to 
the performance of her duties as wife, mother, and housekeeper 
her own health influences that of her baby, and the husband, 
soured by domestic discomfort and broken rest being added to, 
his daily toil, too often flies for solace to the friendly pipe, tin 
somniferous punch, or the much-abused " Club." 

The couple, if sensible, soon find the necessity for advice in 
the emergency in which they find themselves, and the one has 
resort to her mother or some female friend, while the other, per- 
haps, applies to some other " Benedick " and possibly to the 
doctor. It too often happens that the advice given by tl 
ladies differs greatly from that which the men afford, and as, 
a geuei-al way, a wife prefera female recommendations to thi 
given by males, whom she suppose-s to know Jiothing about such. 
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things, it follows that mistakes are perpetuated, as tliey naturally 
must be, when a young blind man conaulta a sightless old one 
upou the nature of colours. 

There is not a mati-ou who has not a full conviction that she 
I knows a.s much about " nursing " (by which I mean lactation — 
Lor " giving the breast ") as any doctor who ever handled a baby. 
I Vet her experience only covers the knowledge of herself and of 
' a few female friends, while that of the medico includes the 
observation of hundreds, possibly thousands, of women. 

I cannot imagine any lady liking to compare heraelf to a 
milch cow, and her dear "poppet" to a four-legged calf; yet 
a physiological surgeon does not scruple to tliink that there is 
I much similarity between them, and that a woman cannot flourish 
I a plan which would kUl "Cushy," nor a "baby darling" 
I thrive on treatment which would injure a lamb. 
I Yet, though my imagination will not go so far, I can readily 
Itelieve that every woman would do her best to act sensibly it' 
I she was sure that she knew the way, We lords of creation 
tsometimes think hardly of our eara-sposas. and laugh at the]n 
MioT their silliness, when in reality we are ourselves quite a^ 
I absurd. 

In the ensuing remarks I will endeavour, as far as possible, 
land in such a manner that few can misunderstand me, to give 
■ the instruction which I wish that my own wife had possessed 
Itlviriug our younger days. 

I We will divide mothers into those who nurae their offspring 
Euiid those who cannot, and we may again subdivide the former 
Kinto those who are able to suckle and do not, and the latter into 
Etbose who cannot do it well but still try, 

1 If a mother has abundance of milk, and from any circumstance 

ptoes not expend it, her first trouble is to get rid of the supply. 

ilhe woman who has nursed her baby, and thinks it is proper 

■ her to wean it, experiences a like difficulty. The most simple 

lu for both is, to reduce all fluid food to the smallest endurable 

lantity, and to adopt a diet consisting of such nutritious and 

»y materials, as meat and bread. The breasts must be let alone 

—but if they become painfully distended they may be relieved 

(yanyofthose contrivances which matrons praise. The simplest 

ind the best we know consists of a common soda water bottle, 

r a decanter, which is lieatcd by being filled with hot water, 

len emptied, after that the end is cooled by cold water, so m 

lot to scald the nipple to which it must be adjusted, and then 

^ towel wet with water is placed round the bottle so as to cool 

i, the result being a steady suction, which relieves the distended 

Bsom as completely as would an infant's mouth. It is not 

Bcessary or even judicious to empty the breast, nor to have 

iourse to the bottle, except when the distension is painful. 
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As a rule, the bosom should never be rubbed, friction makes 
matters -worse ; strong, firm, and general pressure may be once 
tried, so as to sq^ueeze out the milk, and be renewed if it affords 
relief, but if unsuccessful it shoiild be abandoned. 

It has been observed that women who do not nurse are more 
liable to conceive in a short time after confinement than those 
who use their breasts, and as a consequence, there is a belief 
generally entertained amongst the female sex, that lactation 
prevents pregnancy. As a consequence of this notion, it very 
frequently happens that suckling is protracted to a baneful 
extent, and the mother's health seriously impaired. 

Though the idea is correct in the main, it is not universally 
so, for with many mothers a new conception often obliges them 
to suspend lactation, and in some rare cases, one of which I 
remember particularly, a baby may be nursed by the parent 
until the day when she brings another into the world. Instead, 
however, of pursuing exceptions, let us consider the condition 
of the ordinary nursing mother through those various stages, 
where advice may be required. 

We will imagine that she ha^ abundance of milk, no trouble 
with her breasts, a good appetite, and her ordinary amount of-, 
energy. Her baby too is healthy, it awakes to suck, possets a." 
little, and drops off again to sleep, and as it increases iu age, H', 
begins to "take notice" and only cries when hungry, or wlien 
it is washed or "changed," for infants do not enjoy "bother- 
more than other folks, and usually yell when their legs are 
turned up higher than their heads, prefening apparently comfort 
to cleanliness. Let such n inother rejoice, for such an one we 
do not write. Let us rather paint the career of one, who 
periences trouble in her own person, in that of a child, or in 
both. 

We will suppose first, the case of one, who has abundance of 
milk but no appetite, nor ample means of satisfying it, if she 
have one. Such a woman gradually falls into consumption, 
develops some other organic disease, or she so impoverishes her 
system as to bring on palsy, blindness, deafness, intense head- 
ache, or insanity. A woman who inherits any disease, no matter 
what its nature, ought to be specially careful in nursing beyond 
hat strength. Mymemory teems with cases where young mothers 
have determinetfiy suckled, until they have been compelled by 
one or other of the above mentioned diseases to forbear. They 
have fancied that the existence of milk in the breast showed 
that they ought to use it for their infants, and they have them- 
selves died rather than give up their belief, which has been 
equally fatal to the babes. 

One lady whom I knew, handsome, well-made, active, residing 
in the country, florid and healthy as regards complexion, and 
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having ample means of living well, nursed in succession two 
unusually fine boys ; she had ample " dairies " but no appetite, 
and to keep up the supply of breast milk she drank lai^ely of 
" bitter beer." Attacks of faintness, giddiness, headache, various 
pains and sundry other troubles, warned her of her imprudence, 
yet she persisted in nursing, vintil insanity was imminent, and " 
only staved off by months of unremitting care. Another such 
case was not so fortunate, and the lunatic asylum put the 
finishing stroke to the lactation. 

Fortunately for mothers, the first evidence of their going 
beyond their powers is to be recognised in _the infant, for it is 
a rule, an exception to which I do not know, that " a squalling 
baby " means a weakly mother. I have been repeatedly asked 
for some remedy to cure some infant of " wind," and have 
invariably found that the nursing mother required more attention 
than her charge. 

It is very important that every nursing mother should know 
the influence which her o\vn health has over that of her child. 
Dr. Christiaon has mentioned one remarkable instance wherein 
\'ery intense mental emotion in a mother so poisoned her milli 
that the baby was convulsed and died almost as soon as it took 
Iiet breast, I have myself seen convulsions produced in a child, 
sixmonth9old,fi-omsuckingthebreast after an excessive paroxysm 
of auger on the mother's part ; at any rate by the closest 
possible examination I could discover no other possible cause for 
the infant's attack. 

Again I have seen sickness and vomiting continue for a 
whole day iu a baby, in consequence of its mother, who was 
unaccustomed to sucli thiugs, accidentally taking a wineglassful 
of whiskey-toddy over night. Tlie connection between cause 
and effect was in this instance tested by an exliaustive series of 
observations during successive weeks, and successive lactations, 
so that no doubt about the matter remained. 

When this same lady was young she nursed without difficulty, 
but as each child came in succession to test her strength, her 
stamina began to fail. The milk was plentiful as usual, but 
its quality was deteriorated, and the house rang, day and night, 
with the piteous shrieks, or as they might be moi'e correctly 
designated, " yells " of a suffering infant. Beer, ale, porter, 
wine and tonics of all kinds were resorted to by the nurse 
without any material influence, and it was a question between 
the father, mother, and doctor, whether the mother and child 
should separate, or the two together separate trom the father, 
whose business could not be very well carried on during the 
day, whilst his nights were peraistently sleepless. The mother 
clung to her, chUd wutil the crisis came in the following guise : 
— Alter sundry minor attacks of a similar kind, the infant, who 
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had been sleeping quietly, was nursed by the mother at about 
2 AM. ; it instantly bcgiiu to sbi iuk, and wlici\ I saw it, its cries 
■were more distressing than any I had before heard. They caine 
on at intervals of eveiy two or three luinutes, during the next 
three houre, in spite of everything T tried to relieve the suffering. 
Had the milt been nraenic it could not have produced a more 
painful, though it would have insured a more deadly effect. 
After such a catastrophe as this, the mother concluded that it 
was her duty to cease tormenting her infant and troubling her 
huaband ; and the liousehold as a consequence was once more 
a comfortable, or ilt least a quiet one. 

As aoon as it is evident that a nurse is Riving to her offspring 
more milk than her constitution can afford, it is necessary to 
supplement the natural food with some other, such as arrowroot, 
sago, rusks, or other infant diet, into which subjcut we will 
not now enter. The mother should resolve only to nurse at 
intervfJs of four hours during the day, and never during the 
night So resolute Hhould she be in carrying out this rule, 
that she ought not to allow the baby t-o be in the same bedroom 
with her. A milch woman's breath smells of inilk, aa does that 
of a cow, and the infant cannot fail to want and cry for the 
food whose scent comes to its nostrils, any more than a hungry 
man can sit down ■when hungry before an appetising dish with- 
out ■wishing to partake of it. 

Still further, such a mother should never give her niirsling 
the breast while she has herself an empty stomach, or is fatigued 
by household or other exertions. Where it is desirable to strain 
every point for the benefit of the baby's health, and to give it 
as much as possible the breast, ratlier than pap or other delicacies, 
the best diet for the mother is such fluid food as gruel, barley 
water, milk, custard, with the addition of a moderate amount of 
ale, poiter, or gin and water. As a rule, however, much fermented 
liquor goes to increase the mother's bulk, rathi^r than the quantity 
of her milk. 

A great trouble which attends a deficient dairy supply in the 
nurse is sore nipples. The agony arising from this affection ia 
such as to involve the whole female frame, and to make tlie 
sufferer faint, as did the victims of the rack, but only to receive 
one moment of forgetfulness in the midst of the most frightful 
tuiture. When such are present there is always a certainty 
that the supply of milk is deficient. If the breast teem with 
milk the flow into the child's mouth pi-events the necessity for 
suction; if, on the contrary, there is nothing for the cliild to 
get, its instinct teaches it to draw, and dmw, and draw, until, 
in lieu of roilk, it gets skin, blood, and flesh. 

When things come to this pass the danger of "a gathering" 
ja imniiiient, and the poor mother may find that from a hope of 
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slaving lievself one trouble, she has ili-awii down upon herself " a 
peek" ot'such.foritbscessofthe breast is both paiuful and seriotis. 
Lt-'b 113 now for a moment do violence to the human mother 
by comparinc her to a cow. Tlie farmer well knows that he 
cannot get milk frotn any in his shippon perpetnally. " Cnahy" 
will mn dry in spite of him, and, if anxious to get something 
fvoni the dry ndder, " Molly" goes on working at the teat, tha 
cow will kick her over, rather than stand still to be excoriated. 
In like manner, the farmer will not allow animals to be milked 
when they are off their food, nor would he think of putting the 
beasts from which he gets his butter and cheese to do the work 
of his horses. Just in the same way, the milch woman ought to 
avoid labour, she cannot be a good nursing mother and a hard 
working housewife too. If she will work she ought not to nurse 
much, and if she will nurse much, she ought to be as lazy as she 
can. 

At one time the curse of society was over living and little 
work ; now one of its curses is over work and under living. 
The doctor preaches judiciousness in all tilings, and feels dis- 
posed to parody a stanza of Crabbe's in the following fashion. 
" Oil I fly estremes my friend, refrain, refrain, 
I pttiicli for ever, but I prciich in vain !" 

We have left ourselves but scanty space to talk of those who 
have no milk for their young ones, and truly very little requires 
to he said, I'unck on one occasion parodied a well known 
advertisement thus: "Advice to those about to many" — " Don't;" 
we may parody the same in the following fashion: "Advice 
to those who can't nuvae — don't try." It seems really absurd 
to write svich words, yet I believe them necessary, since I can 
I'ecal instances in which ladies so situated have been induced 
by their friends to try to bring milk into the breasts by putting 
the baby to them, nutil a mammary abscess has shown at once 
the evil of the advice, and the injudiciousness of following it. 

But if by accident, such as by the occurrence of temporary 
fever, the milk leaves the maternal breast ere the baby is old 
enough to be weaned, the flow may sometimes be brought back 
again, when convalescence is established, by such a contrivance 
as the use of a mustard plaster placed between the " dairies," so 
as just to touch them both on their inner edges. 

Ere 1 conclude this chapter, I must say a few words upon one 
of the accidents of nui-sing — viz., the occmrence of painful lumps 
in tlie breast. I well remember one lady, who consulted me for 
this, and the trouble we had in consultation ere we could satisfy 
ourselves as to tha cause of the affection. I use the plural, for 
my patient was far slower to adopt my views than I was to 
decide upon them. The casise wits this: During the first lac- 
tation she began to suffer ocaitaioiially from these painful lumps, 
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but she never had ttiem when by accident she was unable to 
dresa aa usual, and they were only very bad when she wore one 
particular article of dress. By dint of an exhaustive analysis 
it was demonstrated that the bone or steel in the corset was the 
culprit, and as the lady could not determine to give up its use, 
this was cut down, where it lay between the breasts almost to 
the breadth of a bad pencil. But the lumps still appeared, and 
the patient had to decide between the mainstay bone, and freedom 
from pain. The latter carried the day ; the steel was discarded, 
and from that period no lump ever arose. I may say that when 
it was necessary to do something to relieve the pain, nothing 
was found equal to the use of a wooden bowl steeped in hot 
water and applied all over the bosonL Kubbing and active 
treatment always made matters worse, I may also mention 
that some women suffer much from the weight of the fuU breasts 
hanging downwards in spite of the usual contrivances to support 
them. In these cases it is well to have a jacket specially made 
to fit the bust closely, which, when buttoned in front, will diffuse 
the weight over the whole of the shoulders and neck. There are 
many things respecting the nature, quantity, and quality of milk 
which we must postpone until we have to speak of the infant 
just arrived. 

We will conclude this essay with pointing our moral thus : 
liactation is an exhausting process ; whilst, therefore, it is going 
OD, the mother should spare her strength as much as she possibly 
can, so as to ensure for her offspring a food of irreproachable, 
value. 
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THE MOTHEE GROWING OLD. 

Theee is a time, alas 1 it comes too aoou upon us all, wben the 
beauty and gracefulness of youth begin to mergH into sleekness 
and fat, or from Laving been soured by tlie trials of life, to sink 
into the furrows and leanness of discontent. Tlio clianning 
mother whom we last met with, bending with joy over her 
infant, becomes in time the portly matron, at the head of a 
bevy of graceful girls and fine young men, who are coming 
foiward to take their place at their parents' side. No one wlio 
sees one of her lovely daughters could mistake the mother for 
an elder sister, or fail to mark the contrast between youth and 
age. Yet, clear as is the distinction, none can tell the day, 
week, or month, in which the change from youth to age began, 
nor can the lady herself recall the period when first she felt 
that she was growing old. It may be that she can i-ecall tlio 
appearance of the first grey hair among hor raven tresses, or the 
evening when first she declined dancing in every set, but these, 
she says, are not rightly marks of age. There is little doubt, 
that as a general rule, eveiy woman ccnsiders herself to be 
" young " until " the change of life " takes place. As aonio 
alteration from the daily routine of childhood gives her notice 
that she has become a woman, so it is considered that the 
disappearance of a periodic visitor tells her that she has become 
"aged." In the majority of instances, we think she judges 
rightly, but there are numbers of strange exceptions to tlio 
general rule. There arc few who would call a woman who had 
arrived at the age of fifty-three a young one ; yet I was told a 
few days ago by a lady whose " life " I was examining, that her 
mother bore her youngest child when she had attained that 
period. But granting the truth of the general proposition, that 
"the change of life" marks the limit between youth and ago, 
we are still puzzled tf> know with anything uiiiiroaching to 
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exactness, wlien that period occurs. No lady Itnows the future, 
anil can only tell after the lapse of many weeks, or moiiths, that 
she has seen the friend alluded to fnr the last time. Vesuvius 
was once thought to he an extinct volcano, but it blazed up 
I^^ain with fury, and has had many an eruption since; so many 
a woman who has thought her ti-oubles of her young days for 
ever over, may find them begin again even more strongly than 
before. 

But, notwithstanding all these irregularities, the female sex 
has been taught to believe, and doctors have shared — if they 
have not originated the idea — that "the change of life" is 
attended with numerous dangers, and many peculiar symptoms. 
Indeed, we find in systematic medical dictionaries — such, for 
example, " Copland's Cyeloposdia," articles on the " Grand 
Climacteric," and an account of all the ills which womankind 
inherits at that period. 

As a consequence of this belief, every unusual symptom about 
which a female complains when between forty and fifty years ot 
agi', ia attributed to this mysterious cause, and a time of suffer- 
ing is sometimes endured, unnecessarily, from this view of an 
individual case. I well remember a lady who came under my 
caie, after a year's increasin" illness. Her age I guessed to be 
about forty-seven, yet she told me she was as regular in her 
habits as when she iirst was mariied. Her doctors — and I was 
the third on her list, had told her that she was suffering from 
" change of life," and urged her to take plenty of exercise, and 
to swallow frequent doses of "blue pills," and other "altera- 
tives." In vain she protested that the habits of her life, or 
rather of her sex wei'e not changing, and that it they were the 
alteration would not be expedited by walking for three houra 
daily, and swallowing sevtn pills weekly. Under the plans 
prescribed for her benefit she got no relief until accident sepa- 
rated her from her previous attendants, and put me in their 
placa My own view of her ailnjent was, that she was suffering 
simply from exhaustion, and my chief prescription wan the use 
of a sofa all day, good diet, complete rest, judicious stimidants, 
and tonic medicine, and the result was that I paid my last visit 
at the end of about six weeks. Since then, the lady has never 
been ill, and has continued ber regular habits, although I 
believe she is now upwards of fifty-five years of age. 

jVn example like this set me thinking, and I asked myself, 
" "What can possibly have led to the current belief, that a 
natural change, which all women experience equally, must neces- 
sarily be a dangerous one, and mark the epoch of life when it 
occurs, as the most trying in a female's existence ? " I first tried 
to ascertain what the period was, so that I might consult the 
tables of the Begistrar-General, and ascertain whether an unusual 
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■ fttimber of women died in or about that particular time of life ; 
but the more I searched the more comiiletely was I bnffled. I 
inquinid of all my friends and patients as to tiieir exjicrience, and 
found that some had placed themselves in the same category as 
the ancient Sarah (see Genesis xviii., 11) before they had arrived 
at forty, others were still in a different category at fifty, and I 
found that there were some, who, in the parUcular sense referred 
to, had never been women at all, during any period of their lives. 
Some again, were so regularly irregular, that they never could 
tell within one year what might hiippen next, or when their 
friend would visit them again. It was perfectly clear, from n!l 
this, that ladies could not lie so very dependent upon the courses 
of the moiitlis for their health, as they had been told by their 
doctors to believe. If women can do without "visitors" for a 
twelvemonth \\'itliout feeling any ill effects whatever, it surely 
cannot he a very dreadful matter to be free from them for two 
yeare, and if for two years, a longer inmiunity ought not to cause 
anxiety. 

hi the course of my enquiry, I found that the belief generally 
entertiiined to l)e that " the change " takes place usually at, or 
about the age of forty-fivo. Then leaving the question, wliether 
the notion was true or false for future consideration. I began to 
consider what usually happened at, or about that period of 
female existence. Not one can deny that at such an age a woman 
is no longer young^ahe has passed through half the period of 
her existence, and has naturally become somewhat more feeble 
than she was in the heyday of her youthful vigour — it is 
probable that she has had a family, and endured the tiials of 
nui'sing and the trouble of bringing children up. Tlie boys and 
girls who were sent to bed at eight o'clock have now become 
young men and women, and have, each for themselves, a separate 
room. This involves a considerable amount of close attention 
and of extra work. Tom and Dick want new shirts, and their 
" fronts," " wristbands," and collai-s, are often out of order, their 
stockings want darning continually, and their " things " must 
be looked afler, ere they go to, and when they return from the 
wash. Mary has a tenderness to untidyness, and inamma must 
pay a daily visit to her room, to see that everything is prope.v. 
Lucy and Fanny, too, are houriy coming for advice and assistance 
in a variety of occupations, and visitors and calling consume 
much of her time. The household linen has also increased as 
the people have grov.'n up, and the exigencies of society occupy 
a large portion ol the nights. With all this toil — and few, but 
women, know how hard-working a woman is in her domestic 
domain — there is also taken, a considerable amount of exercise, 
either for the mother's own presumed benefit, or for the improve- 
ment of a daughter's health, and long morning shoppinc- - 
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often as necesaary as a round of calls. In other words, with 
failiDg strength, the woman goes through a greater amount of 
labour than she did when her vigour was at its height At the 
period when she has earned repose, a mother is more active than 
ever, and when at last she suffers, the illness is attributed to 
anything but its right cause. When as a girl she got muscular 
pains in the side from romping or laughing, she thought nothing, 
of them — for gala days then came rarely — when she gets tha 
Bame kind of pains as a woman, she thinks much of them, for 
the caiiae is of daily recurrence, and the suffering is more or less 
habitual. The doctor, naturally, is not resorted to until the 
patient has tried her own hand at globules, if she be of the 
homoeopathic, and with pills, or other physic, if she be an adhe- 
rent of the old school, and found relief from none. She then has 
recourse to the family physician, who reads the symptoms as 
indicating disease, or disorder of the liver, the stomach, the 
spleen, the womb, or the kidneys, according to the locaUty of 
the pain, and his pet notions or routine hypotheses. He does 
his best to drive the ailment away, with " alteratives " and 
other "doctor's stuff," but usually fails, as signally as the 
patient did when she was her own prescriber. As a last resource, 
the patient is sent to the seaside, or some other watering place, 
where she takes lodging.^, hves like a fine lady, and gets well, 
coming back with the belief that for her " the change of life " 
has passed. So it has, but not in the manner she and her 
doctor suppose — by no means— all that lias occurred is simply 
that she has accepted the fajit that she is more of an old woman 
than a young girl, and has resolved to act accordingly. But had 
she exercised that good sense on which women pride themselves 
so justly, she might have come to the same conclusion without 
leaving home and its comforts or undergoing suffering at all. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that women do not begin to 
grow old until the time when their '■ health " changes, and that 
before that period they may act in every way as if they still were 
young. A greater mistake is it to suppose that when human 
energies begin to ilag, they can be restored by additional toil or 
exercise. 

It is a common thing for women to find, that as they advance 
in years, they lose far more blood periodically than they did in 
earlier years. This flow it is sometimes difficult to check, and 
then it has to be borne. When an inordinate drain occurs, it is 
usually followed by impoverishment of the remainder of tha 
blood left in the system, and as a result — faintness, headache, 
and palpitation, are common symptoms, there is also very little 
appetite, and too frequently, indigestion. If, with these, the 
individual is obhged to go through her domestic duties as usual, 
there arc superadded, pains in various parts of the body, at the 
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jtack of the head, between the shauldera, in or below the breasts, 
jBnd sometimes in the central region and flanks, leading to the 
belief that there is disease of the womb. 

A woman cannot be in this condition withont suffering from 
low spirits, and she consequently indulges lierself with tlie 
belief that she 13 the victim of some internal ailment, which 
her doctor cannot discover, and which it is beyond the skill of 
the physician to cure. 

The amount of misery that some ladies suffer about this 
period of life, few, but themselves, their immediate relatives, 
and their doctors, know. It may, however, he saved entirely, 
if the patient will but act a sensible part, and curtaQ her 
labour when the power t > perform it is diminished. At 
each recurrence of a visit from the gushing friend, recourse 
should be had to bed; not to a luxuriant mass of down, or a ] 
springy sofa on which the sufferer may roll at ease, but to a hard / 
mattress, on which she can lie at full length, and remain cool 
about the very regions where coldness is required. Tlie warmth 
of a feather-bed is apt, not only to increase " a flow," but to 
make the parts so tender, tliat audi flow will recur more fre- 
quently than it otherwise would. 

In conclusion, we would advise all who wish to get over the 
period, spoken of as "the Grand Climacteric," to treat themselves 
upon a common sense plan. If their atreugtli is firm, their 
health unexceptionable, their appetite good, and their activity 
anbounded, they need not have a care, but if, on tlie contrary, 
anyone should begin to find herself a little " purey " on running 
op stairs, a sufferer fram frequent headache, or pains in body 
and limbs, if she begins to be low-spirited without an adequate 
cause, unable to eat, and disliking to drink, or to have an in- 
definable sense of something being wrong, let her just believe 
that she is beginning to go down the hill of life, and " lock a 
wheel," lest she run down too fast. We know many a hard- 
working woman, who looks sixty ere she is forty, and we know 
many a buxom matron at fifty who may readily be mistaken for 
.one below forty : the first has gone down the declivity of years 
^with giant strides ; the second has put the drag on, and, by taking 
LtliingB easy, has remained near the top. 

We are great admirers of female loveliness, and grieve to see 
the bonny features of youth become wrinkled with age, and we 
think that we give to women sound advico when we tell them, 
as they advance in years, to take things easy, or as the Irish- 
man says, " If you can't take things asy, take them as asy as 
rou can ; " for as the poet says — 

Danger, lung travel, want, or woe. 

Soon chnnge tlie form that beat we know — 

For deadly fear caa time out-go, 
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And blanch at once the hair. 
Hard toil can roughen form and face, 
And want can quell the eve'A bright grace, 
Nor does old age a wrinkle trace 

More deeply than desuiir. 

Marmion, Canto 1, stanza 27. 

Fatigue brings frowns to the brow, grey hairs to the head, and 
bitter words to the tongue, while healthy ease wreathes smiles 
o'er the face, and frames honeyed stories for the lips, whether the 
matron be in middle life or advanced age. 
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Therk are few men who do not grow old. Even kings die 
"sometimes/' but neither inonarchs like to believe themselves 
mortals, nor do men like to feel that they are no longer young. 
The youth who haa read his " Shakespeare " diligently in his 
poetical days, remembera the saying of the Chief Justice when 
talking with Falstjiff: "Do you set down your name in the 
Bcroll of youth that are written down old with all the character 
of age! Have you net a moist eye, ,i dry hand, a j'ellow cheek, 
a white beard, a decreasing leg, on increasing belly ? Is not 
your voice broken, your wind shoii, your chin double, yonr wit 
single ?" — Second Part Henry IL, Act I., Scene 2, And when 
that youth grows older he considers that ha may still write him- 
self down as juvenile if he does not present the above chn- 
racteristies. Yet, though "the immortal hard" is generally 
unapproachable in his descriptions, he sometimes fails, and wo 
cannot trust him impHcitly in his description of the marks 
which tell of age. His definition, such as it is, may answer for 
one who haa become an old man : it certainly does not fit one 
who is only "getting into yeara'" 

Witli the indisposition which all of us have to beheve that 
for us " time is on the wing," we naturally blind ourselves wil- 
fully to the first signs of advancing life, or ratlier of dawning 
senility, and trust to our feelings rather than to facts to decide 
into wliich category we are to be placed. 

It does not aignify much whether a bachelor or paterfamilias 
chooses to call himself a young man when he is fat and forty, 
provided that he does not act upon the belief— or if he does, 
that he only indulges in a nice wig, artificial teeth, clothes of 
immaculate cut, or other harmless affectation — but if, with the 
determination to appear juvenile after youth has passed away, 
he acts, in every way, as if he were only five-and-twenty, he 
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does aerions damage to his health, and instead of prolonging his 
adolescence, he increases the stride of his own senility. In 
some 8tory-book will be found the account, that human life 
1 \ may be compared to a clock, whose fingers go upwards from six 
' to twelve, and then come steadily downwards to six again. Life, 
like the mainspring, carries the man up to the highest point on 
tho dial, and as certainly carries him down again to the mys- 
terious void whence he emerged. As nothing will prevent 
the clock ticking on, save its qua^i destruction, so nothing will 
prevent our descent into years except annihilation at once. It 
la well to accept the fact, and to endeavour to enjoy our deca- 
dence as much as we did our advance. It is true that the 
jileasures of youth are more entrancing than those of age, yet 
maturity has gratifii;atioii9 unknown to boyhood, and the fulfil- 
nient of duties of which the juvenile is careless, gives enjoy- 
ment to suncseouce, 

There are few who do not agree with the truth of what I 
say, yet there are none who would not be disposed to rejoin : 
" At what period of life do you think that the clock finger 
points downwards? Can you tell us when we ought to 
ti'oot ourBelves as if we had entered upon the first days of 
Autumn!" 

With all of us, tlie day when decadence begins is unknown. 
Some one may feel that he turned the corner with his first 
attack of gout ; another with that misfortune which placed his 
name on the list of bankrupts. One dates his age from the 
poiiod when he lost his wife, or his dearest child ; another from 
an accident, when he Inst much blood. Yet, as a rule, no such 
starting points can bo named, and we get into years, and become 
" old folks " without our being conscious of it. One man told 
ine that the only mark by which he could judge of liis advance 
into age was, that whereas in attending mercantile sales he 
once felt himself a young man amongst old ones, now he found 
tliat the youngsters had begun to predominate, and that he 
was regarded as a Nestor. 

It is not absolutely necessary for anyone to /eel that he is 
growing old. We, ourselves, hope, indeed, to carry our young 
feelings onwards till our pulses cease to beat, but it is certainly 
advisable for us to act as if we were no longer young. Yet, 
if we are not to trust to our feelings, my readers may naturallj' 
ask — to what other criterion are we to look if we wish to as- 
certain when we are actually or physiologically " getting into 
years ?" It appears to me that Ihere are two classes of symp- 
toms which infallibly tell of the departure of youth — one phy- 
sical, the other phyaiologicaL 

One of the firat physical signs of advancing age is to be 
met with in the great toe. During our early manhood that 
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line with that of 
'wo examine a footmark on tlio sand, aa 
closely 83 did Kobinaon Criiaoe, wo can tell wliether the savage 
who made it is ahovo or below thirty-five. After this period, 
the great toe begins to turn towards ita fellows, and often ends 
by completely overlapping them. The natural result is, that 
its owner finds his old shoes uncomfoi-tabJe, and complains of 
big bunions, or of numeroua corns. By the art of the ahoe- 
maker this change may be disguised, but it cannot be over- 
come. We have, indeed, lieard that this change ia due to the 
use of liigh boots, or ill-fitting shoes, but it ia far too common 
to have snch a cause. Tho alteration occurs in the poor and 
the rich alike, no matter what has been the nature of the 
covering of the foot. The next change that we may meution, 
requires the aid of tweezers ; as women, when they have passed 
their "grand climacteric," find that hairs, sometimea of formid- 
able size, grow upon the lip and chin, where none but small 
and silky ones flourished before, so men find, that about the age 
of forty, great outgrowths proceed from their eyebrows, like 
tall " Jackatraws" out of a well-kept lawn. About the aame 
period the hairs at tlie back uf tho whiskers become grey, and 
crown of the head is mo™ or less bald, or some hairs become 
silvery. The skin, too, which ouce was " shiny," begins to look 
dull and dry, and wrinkles appear where none were seen befora 
This change is more apparent about the eye, the forehead, and 
jelow tiie chin than elsewhere, but it may be masked entirely. 
(here, with advancing years, there is an increase of fatty bulk. 
L The physiological evidences of increasing ago have no deti- 
iate time for their approach. Some, who have passed une 
■ j'eunesse oragamn, begin to feel old while their yeara are few, and 
othera, who have " kept themselves well," atill are as they were 
in youth, though their years aro many. Failure in sight is, 
perhaps, one of the most constant maika of senility, and few 
attain the age of forty-five without req^uiriug tlie aid of spec- 
tacles to read the ordinary newspapers by gaslight. There 
are, however, sundry other marks which tell tho same tale. 
^Few there ai-e, at forty, who can run irp-stairs as lightly as at 
jrenty, or who can spring up after dinner to play cricket as 
teadiiy as they could at school, and it is probable that there 
i few who can wear clothes of the same cut as they could 
while they were apprentices. Man usually increases in breadth 
I'mm twenty-five to thirty, and after the latter period, increases 
^^^in gii'th round the abdomen, so that hia well-kept wedding 
^^^puit seems very small to the father who can count his grown-up 



Well, I can fancy hearing some reader exclaim : " What of 
lU this ? To what ia all this rigmarole to conduct us ?" To a 
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very simple conclusion — viz., that when a man is old lio ought 
not to act as if ho were still young. 

This sounds ridiculously insignificant, yet if we examine the 
deduction closely, it will assume considerable importance. 

When young, a mail "drives" his business morning, noou, 
and night ; he slaves to make a " connection ;" late and early, at 
home and abroad, in the counting-house and on the exchange 
he pursues his work, and cares not to eat, except to enable him 
to continue his exertions. To him it matters little whetlier he 
dines at noou or at night, or goes without a maal at all. He 
" succeeds " at length in his attempts to establish his house as 
a good mercantile establishment, or he becomes a noted lawyer, 
or a popular chemist, and then his business drives him. Day 
by day, week by week, and year by year, he is kept " hard at 
it ;" the connection made has to be kept up ; clerks and mana- 
gers have to be supervised ; and the labour which once was 
easy, becomes at length an irksome dnty. Age cannot effect 
without the accompaniment of physical suffering that which 
youth could manage with case ; the iron frame becomes rusty, 
the elastic spring is enfeebled, the animal caoutchouc becomes 
rigid, or in other words, the " go " ia gone. When tliis occurs, 
the individual must select between "keeping his noso to the 
grindstone," making aa much money as possible, and dying com- 
paratively early, or taking things easy, and going down hill 
slowly and pleasantly. 

It is difficult, sometimes, to make men believe that to con- 
tinue to do what they have done all their life, can be prejudi- 
cial to them, simply because they ciiny more grey, or fewer 
brown, hairs on their head thau they did when boys. But so 
it ia, and I cannot point the moral better than by telling the 
following case : — A gentleman, of healthy family, of active 
habits, regular in living, comfortable in position, as happy as 
most are in his domestic relations, residing in a salubrious part 
of the country, and quite independent in circumstances, began, 
at the age of sixty-four, to suffer from sickness and vomiting. 
His ordinary day's work consisted first of inspectiug his garden 
and greenhouses, breakfasting, and taking a five miles' journey 
by rail and steamboat, to his place of business. His occupa- 
tion was that of a merchant, banker, agent, and general phil- 
anthropist, and he toiled at it from half-past nine till four 
o'clock, without lunch, or any rest. His friends, and he had 
very many, began at last to notice that he was " ageing " fast, 
and tlmt at certain meetings, which involved some anxiety of 
mind, the gentleman became faint and sick, and that he some- 
times vomited. The affection, which at first was occasional, 
became at length a daily oecnn'ence, and not only was nausea 
produced by labour, but the smell of food induced prolonged retch- 
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ing, and dinner was daily rejected. The patient, in spite of tiic 
tecomniondiitions of a physician, continued his daily routincT 
and at length became ao ill, that he was morally compelled, 
by a deal' friend of his boyhood, who was a doctor, to take care 
of himself. He then placed himself under a physician's care, 
whose sole prescription was " perfect rest." The direction was 
caiTicd out, and in less than three weeks, the patient was well. 
For a short time lie attended carefully to the physician's direc- 
tion, and remained at work only for two horn's. As he did 
this ^rith impunity, he increased Ins daily toil until it readied 
Its old limit. All the symptoms then returned, and ere two 
more moutlis elapsed, he died from pure e-Y-hauation, 

We might multiply indefinitely, cases such as the above, 
though wo could give none more striking than this. In general, 
persona ot the male sex carry their years well, so long as they 
letoin a fair appetite and good digestion, unless theii- bodily or 
mental labour is excessive. Aa a rule, the desire for food 
diminishes as age advances, and the digestion becomes more 
slow. A boy of sixteen can eat in one day more than a man 
of sixty cotild comfortably consume in three, and the former 
■will digest in two hours what the latter can scarcely diapoao 
of wholly in six. 

Again, unless each has acquired the habit of a glutton, tho a^^cd 
WW far more rapidly pulled down by medicine than the young. 
An aperient dose, which will make a lad more lively than before 
will give his father half a week of flatulence, and the blue pill, 
which was thought to clear the liver of the juvenile bou vivant, 
is sure to promote biliousness in the senile feaster. Those wlio, 
advanced years, go to the druggist for a calomel, or other smart 
active purge, to clear away the remains of some aldcrmnnic 
inquet, are rendering themselves moat apt to die suddenly of 
apoplexy, for that which has long been trusted as a valued friend 
hecoraes at length the deadliest of enemies. But there is another 
point connected with advancing years which we must advert to, 
tender though the ground may be. There is a time in the life 
of woman when Nature sets a limit to her power of reproduc- 
tion. There are few like Sarah, who become mothers in old 
age. In man, however, there is ao such limit, Abraham, wo 
aie told, when he was at least one hundred and thirty-aevcii 
years' old, and probably one hundred and fifty, had a Janiily liy 
Keturah after his first old wife was dead, and though tho ngeii 
David conld lie quietly by the lovely Abishag at tho age of 
eighty, or thereabouts, yet tho story runs, that "old Parr" was 
arraigned at a still more advanced period of his life for haviii.n 
violated some young woman. A wide experience of the woihl 
tells that marriages occasionally are solemnized between aged 
len and young wives, and that these are sometimes followeil liy 
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a family wlioso paternity is undoubted. This being so, there la a 
general belief that men usually cany into years the powers 
which tliey have in youth, and, consequently, individuals try 
to demonsti'ate, year a(tct year, to themselves that no sign of 
age has yet fallen on them. I once heai'd, with the most pro- 
foimd disgust, an old colonel of seventy-five say, in a mixed 
company, that his fourth wife was treated as well as his first, and 
his tone and manner showed how proud he was of making the 
boast, yet a few months only elapsed ere he auccumbed to an 
attack of fever, apparently mild. 

Some may live to make aueh assertiong as the foregoing, but 
the majority die in the process. There are, indeed, few rocks 
on which advanced years are more liable to shipwreck than the 
continued indulgence of juvenile affections. There are some 
who, by injudicious love, bring on insanity ; others who escape 
with indigestion alone. The most common phenomenon arising 
liom excess, and it will readily be understood that there is a 
eliding scale by which to gauge the value of this word, is that 
the individual, feeling the effects of the drain, endeavours to 
make up for it by increasing his usual quantity of stimulants. 
Aa yeara advance, man has naturally more control over his 
passions than he had when in youth, and if he chose to follow 
the dictates of Nature, he would have nothing of which to com- 
plain, but unfortunately, he who has allowed his feelings " a full 
sweep" while juvenile, will try to solicit them by every avail- 
able means when old. Than this, there ia nothing more, pre- 
judicial to health, Mau has many phases. While young he ia 
learning facts and gleaning opinions. Youth and strength impel 
him to marry, and when his family grows up, it is his business 
to instruct them. Youth is the time for action ; age ia the 
period for judgment. The head cannot think powerfnUy if ita 
living enei^ies are frittered away in corporeal pleasures. It has 
long been known in the medical profession that the men who 
use their brains the "hardest" have but small propensity to in- 
dulge their loves, while those who allow themselves to enjoy 
affection to the utmost, have very little intellect to cultivate. 
If this be tnie, we can readily understand how fast those must 
" age " whose brain work increases with their years, whilst their 
connubial enjoyments continue rmchanged. 

I will close this chapter with a case in point. I was con- 
sulted by a gentleman, who detailed to me a number of sym- 
ptoms, pointing unmistakably to nervous exhaustion. He was 
aged about forty, of medium height aud size, comfortable in his 
circumfltancea, married, and of very regular habits. As he told 
me his case, the idea of delirium ti'cmcns became uppermost in 
my mind, yet I could not find any evidence of habitual or even 
occasional tippling. In ascertaining the cause, I purposely left 
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I to the end of my examination the question respecting marital 
[■ relations liip. As I anticipated, and I may say en passant, that 
[ there are many cases in which a gUnce at tlie countenance tells 
I the educated physician the cause and nature of his client's illness 
[ — the gentleman had heen too regular in his hahits. I told him 
f 60, and impressed upon him, as best I could, the advisability of 
I aelf-control. He left me, but returned in about a month. His 

I manner appalled me. He seemed as if under a fatal influence, 

I I feared that he would die in my consulting-room. Such an 
I Apparent wreck I never before- had seen. Fearing tliat I might 
I have misunderstood his case at our first interview, I carefully 
I went over it again, and " driven into a corner," fairly apologised 
I for asking whether hu had made any change at home, " There 
I you have me Doctor," was his reply. " I tell you lionestly that 
r I did not believe you, and I was determined to demonstrate that 

you were wrong. To my wife's remonstrances, and she quite 
agreed with you, I answered brusquely, and was worse than 
ever. I plead guilty, and have come to say so. Do the best 
you can for mo ; I'll obey you now." 

After such a confession, can any man doubt that age differs 
from youth, or refuse to see that wisdom ought to be more allied 
to hoary locks than passion, and that age should indulge in 
reason rather than in love ? If we wish to conserve health, the 
effect will be produced less by taking drugs than by avoiding 
those causes which are certain to impair it. 
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I WELL remember, though, alas ! a quarter of a ceutiiry h 
elapsed since then — the pleasure with which I ushered my 
first-horn into the world. But the joy was of short duration, for 
he had not heen in the nurse's arms a minute, ere I learned that 
another baby was following him. As the second emerged into 
light, the pride of having twins, and a feoling of tlie cares 
wliich muat necessarily ensue, straggled for mastery in my mind ; 
only to be displaced by the alarming fact that the second seemed 
quite dead. My business demanded instant attention to the 
duties of resuscitating it, and just as breathing began to be 
estabUshed, the attendant nurse summoned me authoritatively to 
the bedside of my wife who was in danger of death from flooding. 
All things, however, seemed right at last, and I suspended my 
medical cares for a time whilst I wrote to friends to tell of the 
happy event. On paying my next visit I found the twins duly 
dressed, both sleeping in one cot and looking very bonny ; as 
mamma too was doing well, I would not have exchanged places, 
with any one. There is a time in whicii we can cordially enjoy 
the poetry of life and I revelled in it fully. But the prose came 
soon. I watched the first contact between the infant lips and 
the maternal bosom, but the interest was changed into painful 
concern when I saw the natural food which was eagerly gulped 
down returned as yellow as if it had been dyed with turmeric. 
Time after time did the tiny twins go to their natural source ot 
nourishment only to reject their food after the same fashion, A wet 
nurse was tried, but she was no better a cow than the mother, 
for the children still rejected breast-milk, and always with appa- 
rently the same amount of bile mixed therewith. We then went 
through a series of trials of slops of various Icinds, and not 
content with that, adopted a change from town to country air. 
It was oU in vain, and at the end of two montlis I followed the 
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secoiKl to Ilia gravCj to whicli lie had been brought by sheer 
stai'vntion, dying of hunger in the niiJst of plenty ; and pining 
to death, thouHh constantly taking what to others .would have 
heen food. Through two long years we nureed the first with 
Bnxioiia care ; he went through frequent attacks of dianicea, 
convulsions, false croup, water in the head, mesenteric disease 
and abscesses of the bones ; but he weathered the storms which 
lilew around his infant barque, and now gladdens us all by his 
strength, manliness, and cordiahty. He is, indeed, the sturdieflt 
of my flock. After this lad had ceased to trouble us as regards 
Ilia health, another came, a noble looking boy who knew how to 
wreathe himself round his parent's heart ; him I lost from liydro- 
cephalus— a girl next arrived only to sicken of the same 
complaint, though not to die. But as I am not wi'iting my 
family history, I i,vill say no more than that of all my children only 
the half survive, all died ere they had attained their fifth year, 
and I have consequently had abundant cause to know the anx- 
iety which attends the life of infants during their early years. 

i should fill a volume were I to attempt to tell all that I have 
unlearned, and all which I have ascertained from experience. 
How to select the most saheut pointa and to coinpreaa them into 
a single chapter is a puzzle indeed, yet we must attempt it. 

Let ua begin with a child who is nursed by its mother or some 
hired substitute ; we have little to do with it so long as it is 
kept Wfirm, comfortable, and free from physic : it awakes to suck, 
lies down to sleep, pees and possets, and once or twice a day 
makes a golden deposit in a snowy napkin. Tlie nurse very 
properly soaks every foul hit of linen in water, so as thoroughly 
to remove the urine and thus prevent a stink. Here we have a 
model baby ; hut perchance it has an attack of co Is s or 
of diarrhcea, or of screaming, " What's the matter the 1 at 

question, the second is "What's to be done?" Wl yea n tl 
mother, and ten to one we shall find that she has 1 ec n a 
" tantrum " or profoundly agitated by anxiety, his bee tal 
physic or been suffering from accidental diarrhce-L E 1 u t n 
in the mother produces "yelling" in the suckhng as ce tainly 
as a prolonged fast fills the stomach with " wind 

Perhaps nothing wrong can he found on the mothe s s lo 
wo must then carefully examine the sleeping arrangements, &c, 
and if all he faultless, wo may fairly conclude that it is the town 
air which is doing mischief, and recourse must he had at once to 
the air of the country. I have known children convulsed daily 
in the city, and immediately recover on removal to the country 
or the seaside. I have seen a child, in my own arms, change 
the fashion of its conntenanca from that of approaching death, 
to placid sleep, at the instant when the westerly breeze, fresh 
from the ocean, played upon its cheeks, 
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Tlie impoiianoe of pure nil' ia shown most conspicuously in 
those unfortunatea who Imve to be hrooght up by band liom 
birth. It is a very rare thing for any one to succeed in rearing 
an infant liy " dry nursing " in the town, it is very rai'ely that 
we fail to do so in the countrj', provided that due care ia taken- 
and the infant's life ia valuable ; the food which seems to act as 
an irritant in the lioroiigh, is digested in the countiy, and the 
extra cost of a suburban villa is generally more than counter- 
balanced by the diniiniition in doctors' bills. This reminds me 
of what all must know, that cireumatauces occasionally compel 
U3 to bring up infants without anything from the maternal breast 
or that of a substitute. Whenever this is the ease, a wonderful 
nmount of care is necessary in every detail, however microscopic; 
the food, tlie dress, the residence, tlie bed, the cow or cook, the 
babies bottle, every single thing indeed has to be thought of. 

The food should be very thin, sweet, warm, and free from any 
flavour, and it should he admiuiatei-ed in small quantity and at 
regular intervals of three hours. Of the value of thin food, let 
the following anecdote speak. My eldest son could not take even 
assea' milk, poor though it is, until it waa diluted with ivater, — 
if the mixture was in equal parts, it produced vomiting, whereas, 
iivo parts of water and lour of milk ibrmed a nourishing diet. It 
is difficult to induce mothers and nurses, iiay, I have had even to 
pcreuade doctors to give thin food to young infants, but a very 
little practical experience soon convinces them of the value of 
the rule. If any one ia sceptical, let him examine the milk 
winch comes from one of the nui'se's breasts wliile the baby is 
sucking at tlie other, he will certainly iind that it is poor look- 
ing stuff, and learn that a human baby does not get any thing 
like such rich material, on which to live, as a calf, kid, lamb, or 
colt does, 

Food may apparently be very thiu and yet too rich for an 
infantile stonmcli, hence the physician watches with jealousy the 
use of pure milk iusteiid of diluted cream. The curds in the first 
not unfrequently produce indigestion. Tlie farmer's wife uses 
the atomath of a calf to " crack " milk and make cheese, yet too 
often the nurse forgets that the child's stomach may do the same, 
and that a diet of cheeae ia too strong for a baby. A medical 
friend once sent me some fragments of a very strange-looking 
Bubstance which had been voided hy an infant, informing me 
that their advent waa always preceded by severe pain. On 
examination, I found that they were literally fragments of cheese, 
but the strictest inquiiy showed that no " fromage " had been 
taken; consequently, it was inferred that the milk on which the 
infant was fed was converted into cheese in the stomach, and 
that when it changed had become as irritating to the bowels as if 
it had been a bit of Stilton from Leicestershire. 
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The best of all diets for an infant, who cannot have the breast, 
is one part of cream, two or tliree parts of water, according to the 
density of the cream, and enough sugar to make the mixture 
very sweet. Chemists who have analysed the milk produced by 
variona animals tell ub, that the fluid produced by the woman 
and the ass contains a smaller amount of curd than that found in 
the cow, mare, goat, sheep, &c.. and that the mOk of the two 
above mentioned is very saccharine, whilst experience tells na that 
the mixtiuB of cream, sugar, and water before commended, forma 
the nearest approach to the maternal fluid. Here let me answer 
a question often asked by patients— viz., "Does the infant draw 
into itself, with the food which it gets from the breast, the corpo- 
real or mental peculiarities of the nurse!"' There is no doubt 
that at least one disease — the venei-eal— may be so transmitted, 
but it is doubtful whether any other can be. It is certain that 
the mind of man which can only be developed by the lapse of years 
is not in the very smallest degree influenced by the food given 
to him during his residence in his cradle. If any milk could 
give stupidity to its recipient, that of a donkey ought to be pre- 
eminently powerful in that way, and my son who, humanly 
speaking, owes his life to an " Egyptian ponj'," ought to be an asa, 
and that he certainly is not It must, however, never be lost 
Bight of, that the condition of the nurse docs most materially 
affect the bodily health of her charge. A purge taken, a day's 
fetigue, a glass of whiskey toddy, a " poorly time " a common 
catarrh, and many other things of a like kind will aSect the 
nulk, even when a woman is young and strong. The influence 
of age in the nurse upon the quality of the infant's food is more 
remarkable than any other of common occurrence. The first 
infant and the aeeoud may di-ain their mother more completely 
than the seventh and eighth, but if her appetite is good and her 
digestion strong, the drain is more than compensated by food 
(and, as a digression, let me say that the use of slops by the 
mother enables her, as a rule, to make better milk than beer, 
porter, or gin, and that vegetable food does better for her babe 
than animal), but when, by lapse of time, by hard work, or other 
cause, the nurse becomes aged, the milk which she produces is 
no longer wholesome. Tlie chemist can find no fault with the 
fluid, but the baby can, and every " nursing," after the evening 
one, sometimes every meal, without an exception, is followed by 
a fit of screaming in the intant. It cannot be too generally 
known, nor too often repeated, that an habitually screaming baby 
tells of an overworked or otherwise enfeebled nurse. 

We must not, however, confine our attention to the nursling at 
the breast ; we must pursue it through the stages of teetldng, 
and not leave it till it becomes boy or girl. There is a period 
when the infant must be weaned. When that occurrence takes 
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pkcp, the mother and child must be separated, a milch woman 
amella of luillt as does a cow, and with the scent in its uoae, the 
btiby is not contented with common pap, but is induced to wish 
for millr nlone ; without the scent of " cushy " tho calf is content 
with what it can get. 

When weaning is effected, tlic mother naturally considers 
what food is most appropriate to her offspring. There is no 
doubt that the best transition from human milk to other diet 
is to that of the cow, with the addition of any farinaceous mate- 
rial, every thing allied to animal food miist be carefully avoided. 
I do not know any more important rule in the diet of young 
children than this. So strong is my opinion of this point that I 
shall run the risk of saying too much rather than too little upon it, 

I will h^in with an episode in my family history. At four 
o'clock one morning I was summoned to see my eldest hoy, who 
was in convulsions. He was in the country, under my mother's 
and my wife's care, and I had seen him the day before in appa- 
rent health, his grandmother exulting that he waa taking beef- 
tea with every meal, for twelve hours ho hovered between life 
and death, and when I left him out of danger I mused on all 
the cases of convulsion which I had then seen. I recalled a 
friyhtful cjcaraple in which a yoimg man who had been fed 
highly upon a profuse animal diet, suifered severely from con- 
vulsions, lasting for nearly a wliole day. I also remembered 
others of a similar class. As a result I forbade beef-tea, mutton 
broth, and every other form of animal food for my infant son. 
His grandmother, however, at whose house he was staying, 
pleaded very hard for permission to administer as ninch as the 
yolk of an egg at least once a day, and filial instinct prevailed 
over my medical judgment. I was young, my mother experi- 
enced, and when, instead of convulsions, I found I had to deal 
with false croup, it did not occur to me that tho diet could be 
much at fault. But day by day the attacl« increased in severity, 
and when I left home for a daily round of visits I feared to 
find the shutters of my own home closed on my return. This 
necessitated the closest wateliiug ; as a result the egg was counter- 
manded, and for a week tho croup was suspendetL In the 
interest of others I then allowed the yolk of a single egg to be 
given ; it was followed by the usual attack ; a fortnight was then 
allowed to follow, without an egg being given, and no convulsion 
of any kind ensued. Another egg was then tried, and when the 
false croup returned as badly as before no farther evidence wa.9 
necessary to convince me of the connexion between the animal 
diet and the laryngeal convulsion. 

Since that period I have been an attentive observer of the 
cflt'cta of an animal diet in infancy, and am perfectly convinced 
that even so small a modicum of it as good meat gravy upon 
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potatoes 13, in some instances, llie raine of convnlsiona, or of 
syuiptoma which would by many be regartied as indicative of 
approaching hydrocephalus. I would lay it down as an authori- 
tative rule that iio infant ought to take animal food wntU it has 
cut all its double teeth. 

The auxioua parent, however, who sees ita child apparently 
dying from inanition, will doubtless ask what is to be substituted 
in the place of beef tea, mutton, veal, or chicken, broth — I 
answer, unhesitatingly, some form of alcohol diluted, sweetened 
and mixed so as to be palatable. 

At this point a crowd of memoiies inundat*^ my mind, and from 
them T iviJl select a few. I was accidentally called to see the 
infant of a medical acnuaintanea On arriving I found a group 
consisting of the anxious pai'ents, a medical practitioner, and a 
baby, the last being apparently at its last gasp. I had, anticipa- 
ting that the case was one of ordinary convulsions, taken some 
chloroform with me, and I poured some upon my hand and let 
the child inhale it ; in less than a minute the lad was sitting up 
and smiliuir; but it then was pui^ed, and again it collapsed, 
again the chloroform was given and some sweet brandy ant 
water. As soon as it could bo prepared, " whey," from milk, was 
used instead of water, and the infant was kept alive till it couhl 
be transported to the country, where it was reared. Another 
child was attaclied with conv^^lsio^8 and " water in the head ;" 
and after a severe attack of purging, it for hours seemed dying ; 
she also was brought round — in about eight hours — by chloro- 
f<uTii, and wiue with water. A friend has also told me of an 
instance in which a child with mesenteric disease had its life 
saved liy a diet consisting of very sweet weak spirits and water 
and of another which was brought round by a fortnight's use of 
good Scotch tie. 

In all cases now, my general plan, whenever a weak or puny 
infant has to be brouglit up, is to recommend:— (1), Pnra 
country air. Wherever this can bo managed, it is tlio most im- 
portant point ; but tin fortunately, children born in the healthiest 
localities may require our care, as well as those necessarily con- 
fined to towns, and we have to prolong our list of directions, (2). 
Warmth is essential. (3). Tlie diet must be vegetable, adminis- 
tered in definite quantities and at stated periods, and of these two 
items it is impossible to write particularly, as every case is a 
separate study. (4). Where all meals are loathed, or when each 
administration of food requires the exercise of authority, it is the 
best plan to precede it by the use of a small quantity of sweet 
brandy and water, rum-shrub, slieiTy, or other alcoholic fluid. In 
saying thus, I must he explicit first as to the strength required, 
secondly, as to its after effects. Tlie first is beat judged of by 
the fatlier's palate, the mixturg should be allowed to remain in 
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his mouth, about a minute, and then swallowed, if it makes the 
mouth or throat foci hot, the amount of spirit is too great ; if the 
flavour left ia " mawkisli " the mixture is too weak. Three tea- 
Bpoonfala of old brandy iu a large wine-gla.^3ful of warm water, 
with plenty of sugar is about the usual proportion, and about 
half of thia may he given to a very young infant. A child of 
lai^er growth, say six mouths of ago, may take the whole, and 
about from four to eight times a day. If the dose produces fever- 
ishneas, it must be suspended for a day or two. Parents naturally 
imagine that a hahy brought up to take brandy as a medicine, 
will ultimately require it as food, but nothing can be farther 
from the reality. I have known a child adore its bottle of toddy, 
■which for a month waa its only diet ; yet at the end of that 
time, when a normal appetite was restored, the infant loathed 
the very sight of a flask, and cried at the smell of whiskey. Let 
me, however, appeal to the sense of others, rather than my own 
experience. Does anybody in adult life cry out for "tops and 
bottoms," because he ate them habitually during childhood ? 
Does the nurse who mixes the baby's pap feel irresistibly drawn 
to rob him of his dues because she once lived upon it when she 
waa a tiny nursling ? Does the father when he sees his young- 
ster eager for the maternal breast feel a longing to go back to 
his own once loved food ! If custom irresistibly compels us to 
take for ever anything which we once enjoyed, there are many 
of us who would prefer "cowslip wine" to "claret," and "poor 
ale " to " Bass's beer." I have known mauy drunkards who have 
been teetotallers during infancy and youth. I have not yet 
known a single iostance in whicli the medicinal use of alcohol 
during the first year or two of life has been followed by a love for 
liquor. (5). To return from this digression, we would recom- 
mend as the next in importance for the improvement of health 
in infancy, the profuse employment of oil. This may he either 
olive, almond, or cod-liver, cream or butter may do as well, and 
amongst the poor, lai-d is not a bad substitute. It may be beaten 
up with the white of egg, flavoured with almonds and given as 
custard ; or if the stomach should loathe it under any form, and 
if from cireumstances it ia desirable to be unremitting in our 
endeavours to prevent death by inanition, the body should be 
well rubbed with the oil, and tlie child allowed to live in its 
greasy clothes. To the eye this docs not look " pretty," and the 
cleanly mother may think that such a plan is next door to 
making her child an infidel, as it removes cleanliness, which is 
said to be akin to godliness ; so far, however, is thia from the 
truth, that I can assure any one who will try the plan, that ho 
will be enamoured of it when he sees the delight with whicli the 
little one receives its oleaginous supply. (6). As a rule it is 
advisable to confine the delicate infant to the house, except 
during warm weather ; however warmly a child is clothed, cold 
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air will reach its lunga aud starve its blood, if it goes abroad on 
cold days. 

I have aa yet said nothing of the important period of teething. 
Whilst I was an embryo doctor, I was tanght to believe that few 
babies could survive this process unless carefully tended by 
an uccomphshed physician, or some shrewd apothecary, who 
■would serve out medicines, or lance the gums, according to the 
exigencies of the case. When I became a medical man I re- 
flected that beasts cut their teeth without the aid of the " phar- 
, macien," and that puppies had no convulsions when their " little 
toothy pegs " were " shooting." Then I thought that it was 
possible that human babies became convulsed from the too great 
attention of the doctor, and tliat if tliey were left alone, their 
teeth would come to them as easily as they did to a calf. 
Farther reflection taught me that convulsions were more 
common in the delicate than in the strong — in those who lived 
on animal than amongst those who tx)ok a vegetable diet — con- 
sequently, that purgatives were prejudicial, and broths danger- 
ous, aud yet these were the things which I had been taught to 
recommend t As a rule, then, I resolved that I would let my 
own young ones alone, and try to induce others to do the like to 
theirs, nor have I seen any reason to regret my decision. During 
the last twenty years I have never in my own practice had to 
interfeie with the process of teething, except very occasionally 
by lancing the gums when they have been very swollen, red, and 
tender, and where a perpetual feverish cry has told of continuous 
suffering. 

Ere I conclude the present essay, let me give an account of a 
case of by no means unfrequent occurrence. I was summoned 
to see a fine handsome-looking lad, about two years of age, who 
had a serious convulsive attack. If I remember rightly, the 
first attendant lanced the gums over some coming teeth, and 
ordered calomel and beef tea. The child got worse, a second 
" medico" was called in, who continued the treatment, adding 
some such sedative mixture as prussic acid and camphor mix- 
ture. When the convulsions were foiuid to continue, the doctors 
were undecided whether to stop the mercury, or to push it on 
until it produced " characteristic green stools." I was called in 
at the juncture, as a sort of umpire. My decision was not un- 
like that of the monkey between the two cats, I held forth as 
genially as I could upon the teiTors of calomel, and described 
beef-tea as a seductive siren which drew children on to perdi- 
tion, and ended by giving a verdict against both the one and the 
other. A little management wag necessary to enable the first 
attendants to appear to be the originators of the change of plan, 
but they were shrewd and hearty, carried out the suggestions, 
cured their patient and got a "wrinkle" which will, I doubt not, 
benefit many an infant yet unborn. 
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As an epilogue, let me issue an address to parents. My dear 
friends, do not be amateur doctors, nor tiy experiments on your 
cliildren. Never physic them at all, shun, for them, potions 
and powders as you would a child with the measles. Eest 
assured that the more you physic young folks the worse they 
will be. Be ye also sure that growing children require a large 
proportion of food, and are pulled down by abstinence much 
sooner and more completely than yourselves. If a child can't 
eat, let him lie in bed till he can, and when he is starving him- 
self, do not you pull him down still more by a dose of physic. 
In fine, treat your baby as the careful wife would her ferm stock, 
coddle the calf, and you'll get a fine cow or bull, coddle the baby 
and you may hope for a handsome adult to follow; try to harden 
the calf by starving it with cold, and it will soon become veal, 
try to harden the infant and you will soon have to measure it 
for a long box. 
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TilE CHILD BECOMIKG BOY OR QIEL. 

Thk Eegistrar-Goneral of births, maniages, &c, tells ua thdt m 
round numbers, tlie moiety of all the deaths which he chvonicles 
occiira Id childreu, at or under five years of age. We need, there- 
fore, no further erideuce than this to show how important it is 
to pay attention to our young onea during this eventful period 
of dieir growth. Of the parts which compose the time alluded 
to, that covered by suckling, though important, does not attract 
our attention strongly. Infants at tho breast, unless they inherit 
Buch disoases as syphilis, consumption, &c, or, uulesa tlicir 
parents are miserably poor drunkards, &c., are not olten tho 
aubject of serious illness; and when they are, the course of 
disease is rapid, and the danger to life imminent. But, as a 
■rule, care in tiie nurse cannot do much to shield them fi'om the 
consequences of the illness. At any rate our remarks upon tbo 
subject in hand apply to the secaiid stage of childhood. Wo 
will suppose that teething, &c., has passed, the infant liaa beyun 
to talk, perhaps to chatter freely, and run about merrily, yet it 
Las entered upon the season for measles, hooping cough, scarla- 
tina, mumps, and chicken pox, to say notldng of those thousaud 
and one accidents to which all children of this kind are lioblu. 
It is at this time of life, that water in the head is most threaten- 
ing, and consumption shows its fiitit bud. The braiu and bones, 
the lungs and skin are alike liable to tho invasion of diseasi', 
which when once manifested, increases with a rapidity uidmown 
in later years. Anxious parents, especially if either one or both 
are of a delicate stock, watch dui'ing these early yeai^s with 
most careful attention over their offspring, and are incessant in 
their observation, lest, by some inadvertence on their pai-t. n 
fatal "cold" shall be taken, or other ill occur. The matron who 
has a flock of young ones to look after, is bo very particular that 
she will not walk on tho same side of the high road with ouu 
whom she knows to be the father of a tribe which is altticted with 
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scarlet fever, nor will she eome knowingly -witbin a hundred 
yards of a house where there is measles. 

Yet, although Materfamilias takes such care of her offspring, 
she often proceeds on a plan which is sure to bring about the 
very event that most she dreads. Sho has drawn the infor- 
mation on which she acts from some source that she considers to 
be quite unimpeachable, but which is nevertheless, faulty, and 
even dangerous iu the extreme. She has perhaps trusted some 
medical work, highly spoken of in tho weekly newspaper over 
which she occasionally pores ; or that she may have seen 
accidentally, or heard of with eulogy, in the house of some old 
school friend, who has pieccded her in matrimony. Such books 
almost invariably contain the crotchets of the writer, whatever 
those may he, and such a \olume is too often like the celebrated 
razors, which would not cut, and were only " made to sell." They 
are certainly intended to mngnify the author's fame, to enable him 
to advertise his name, and to let the world know to whom appli- 
cation should be made when a child is ill Unfortunately, the 
majority of such books are calculated first to frighten those who 
read them, and that very greatly, and secondly, to induce them 
30 to act, when they see cause for anxiety in their children, as to 
make matters worse. As an example of the style of book which 
I am describing, let me relate my recollection of the text book 
by which my mother guided her steps. One day I got hold of 
it my,'»elf, and found that if a child could not lie on its right side 
there was unquestionably some disease of the liver — that the 
right side was the proper one for lads to sleep upon, and that if 
a boy was seen habitually to lie upon the left side, a doctor 
should he sent for. Pain in the side was caused by pleurisy — a 
must insidious complaint, and one never to be neglected. On my 
fiist reading the magician's book I was appalled at what the 
demon conjured up, but when I began to think over what I bad 
read, I saw the absurdity of the majority of the statements. Yet, 
on the authority of the volume, a doctor was sent for, because 
when I awoke one morning I said that my side ached. I was 
asked if it hurt me to breathe, and on my answering yes, the 
complaint was said to be pleurisy. I was bled by leeches, 
though I was positively quite well. Fortified by the authority 
of d&ectioiLs given iu such a book it seems a very simple thing 
to give a powder for a foul breath, or a dose of rhubarb and mag- 
nesia to open bowels which the volume pronounces to he slug- 
gish — yet it must he remembered by such parents that it was 
during the very days when physic flourished in the nursery, 
that the greatest amount of disease wa,s found. One prescrip- 
tion paved the way for a second, and that again for an infinite 
series. 

I well remember having to visit a child about foiu- years old, 
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in the abseuce of its own doetoi", one who was distinguished 
plike for intellectual attainments, suavity of niauner, skill in 
gaining the confidence of his patients, and for the potency and 
versatility of his prescriptions. Like many a writer of books on 
infantile disease, he had a profound faith in medicaments, and 
was unsparing in their uso, thus converting the stomach into a 
sort of chemical midden. I found the patient suffering, in ray 
opinion, from the abuse of medicine alone, and urged as deli- 
iately as I could, that all drugs should be suspended till my 
[ friend's return — " that I felt sure he woiild so act were he in my 
I place, for that every physician, when ha saw no change fqr the 
[ better after the use of a medicine, would suspend its opemtion." 
I &c., &c. Shortly after my return home, however, I received a 
I polite note from the lady, informing me that I need not visit the 
I child again, &c. Many years afterwards I was sent for to see 
I another scion of the same family, the ordinary attendant being 
I absent from the country. The day was bitterly cold, yet I found 
I iny patient, a girl of nine years, dressed, or rather undressed, 
very lightly with a frack very low in the neck, and very abort in 
the skirt. Tlie skin was livid where it was not wax like, and the 
complaint which I was called upon to treat, was faintnesa, de- 
I bility, want of appetite, and excessive languor; I asked after tlie 
L child whom I had vi.site'1 before, and was not surprised to learn 
I that it died shortly after my seeing it. The medicines which I 
' had desired to banish, but which the mother and tlic doctor de- 
termined to patronize, were continued ; — though changed in 
form, they were not modified in quality, and the poor thing died 
a victim to grey powder, rhubarb, magnesia, or other such like 
drugs, which alternately cleared it out, and blew it up with 
wind. It was, indeed, when I saw it like a big drum, having 
above it the skeleton of a head and neck covered with skin, and 
I below it a pair of legs from which all flesh had departed. A 

^^H^ result brought about by a determined attempt " to improve the 
^^^k secretions " by " alteratives." 

^^^1 When I bad gamed the maternal confidence, I found that she 

^^H^ was still a confirmed believer in the u-se of medicine, and had 

been dosing her daughter, my present patient, with the favourite 

jjreparation of her trusted Esculapius, and I had the greatest 

difficulty in persuading her that management was better than 

I mercury, and warmth of more importance than senna tea. When 
converted, a flood of memories dawned upon her, and told her 
tow completely she had been a curse to her children, while she 
"Was fondly hoping to be a blessing ; but its sting was partly re- 
moved by the determination to act again no more in the same 
&shion. 
The reader will naturally say " but whom are we to trust if 
you take away our confidence in books, and shake our trust in 
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popalar physicUns ? " How can any of us tell whether yo«, O 
vniter! ate any better than your neighbours, and whether the 
haml you offer to us as a friendly guide, may not itseK lead us 
to the edge of aonie precipice and then shove us over ? 

Such questions are natural, and they are proper too. " Who 
ahall decide where doctors disagree," has passed into a proverh, 
but it rarely receives an answer. Although each person may de- 
clare his inability to solve the problem, the majority do so after a 
fashion, wlien they select a particular medical man, or any one 
of honiflpopathic, aquatic, muscular, or drug-giving propensities 
in prefeienee to all others. When once selected, tact, or as some 
would call it humbug, on the part of the doctor, usually suffices 
to bind tbe patient to liis car, and liis wUl becomes law, till 
another " medico " comes in the way, whose tact is superior to 
that of the first. The true solution of the question lies in an 
appeal to common sense, and in the results shown by any plan 
of treatment, rather than in conformity to the medical dogmas 
of any particular school. 

But common sense cannot be exercised without observation 
and thought, and the results of one treatment can only be 
known by comparison with those of another, or with the natural 
order of events. These, therefore, we must use largely. 

Now, let us sea what common sense telLs about the growth of 
the young. It tells us that lions and camels, elephanta and 
buftaloes, rata and mice, cows and sheep, alike, grow up to 
maturity without swallowing a dose of physic. To them, rhubarb 
is a myth, and " brown powders " are imknown. We see 
that the lamb frisks about and plays, that the young puppy 
bites at leather while his teeth are springing, and the kitten 
amuses herself with her new claws without ever having a doctor's 
visit. The calf grows up to maturity without a yoke being 
placed on his neck, and the foal becomes a horse ere he is put 
into the shafts. It is true that some "two year olds," and those 
twelve mouths older are occasionally set to race, but so far as I 
can learn, the practice is objurgated by the sensible horseman 
who deplores to see the energy, which should make a good 
horse, frittered away ere he has I'uUy left foaldom. 

But man, whose growth ia far slower than that of any animal, 
who does not arrive at apparent maturity until he is sixteen, 
and at real maturity until he is about six and twenty, is expected 
to be able to work with brains or body, and gi'ow, as if he were 
bom a carthorse or an admirable Crichton. No sooner can the 
child speak well, but he must learn to read, uo sooner can lie 
read but he must learn to think, and no sooner can he think but 
he nmst Icam to talk another tongue and cogitate in a strange 
language. With all this hia growing limbs must keep in motion, 
whether they like it or not ; he must, as best he can, toddle over 
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the i-oada for some three or four hours daily to strengthen his 
joints — and though the bones bend under the weight, and the 
I arch of the foot becomes flattened, he must atill walk on, until 
it is evidently hopeless for him to perambulate any more. I 
know at tlie present time a lad aged aboat four, " the only son 
of liis mother and she a widow " — who is bRcoming bowlegged 
and otherwise distorted from the energy with which he is com- 
pelled to walk with his mamma, herself as slim and active as a 
mountain goat, 

I can still remember keenly the misery which I experienced 
in my childhood from the daily walk that I was compelled to 
undergo, and the weekly increase of suffering involved in two 
long pilgrimages to and from church. These again were usually 
supplemented by a peregrination with " the governor," who waa 
i anxious to stretch his legs as we were desirous to rest our 
own. Even now, when a man, I can atill recognize a repetition 
■ of the childish torture once endured by myself, and see, though 
its parents will not, in the distressful crying face of a young child, 
and his vigorous attachment to the nurse's gown how much he 
suffers &om his peripatetic exertions. 

It must be evident to every reflecting mind that a man has no 
power to hasten growth — the most impatient father cannot 
"force" his offspring like a gardener can "force" his vines or 
melons. He cannot compel his son's mind to develop itself any 
more than he can his body, yet he nevertheless makes the 
attempt, and hails the rapid dawning of bis intelligence as a 
herald of his future glories instead of the harbinger of future 
stupidity. 

I Let us here for a moment linger on the question what would 
happen to a yonng horse if we were to work him in a cart as 
soon as he was one year old, or if we attempted to train a puppy 
as soon aa it could see. The result would certainly be more 
likely to produce death than a vigoix)U3 adult age. In like 
manner the " forced " intellect soon dies out, and if the prodigy 
of the useful nursery survives to be a man, he is mostly the 
biggest fool of the family — while he, who, in consequence of being 
the greatest dunce, was let alone while young, develops into 
the sensible, thoughtful, and plodding man. 
The nervous system in youth is growing like every part of the 
body, with the rapid increase there is less firmness of tissues than 
there is when time has allowed them to "set"— a growing child 
is always weaker than one at rest, like a rod which is elongated 
without addition to its bulk. " Spurts " of growth occur with 
the majority, and these are followed by periods of rest. During 
the former, the child is as weak as if it had been pulled down 
by fevor, and is cross, fretful, feverish, headachy, fuU of pains, 
and more chsposod for bed than to pedestrianise. "When the 
II 2 
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" apurt " has ceased, the appetite improves, perhaps becomes 
ravenous, play is spontaneously resumed, and there is the appear- 
ance of full health until another start is mado and the old story 
cornea over again. 

Now, if in these periods of increase, the brain and body are 
taxed to the same extent as usual, if a child, when he is low in 
strength, is made to learn the same lessons which he was expected 
to prepare when at his best, he is sure, either to suffer mentally 
fi-om disorder of the brain, or bodily from the application of the 
rod. Many a poor lad gets unmercifully punished from not 
being able to master a task of to-day, which he did with ease a 
month ago. The reason is obvious to the attentive observer, 
who can see that the will is present though the power is absent. 
In looking back upon my own childhood, 1 can recal many a 
time in which the cane was more deserved by the stupidity of 
the master than by the conduct of the boy, the last was dull 
from the necessities of his nature, the first was culpable in 
not studying the physical as well as the mental condition of 
those under his charge. Let me ask any of my brethren, or any 
man who has much work to do, if he cannot recal a time when, 
his daily toil being ended, he has taken up a book to study, and , 
found the task impossible. ITie page is before him, he sees the 
words, he marks the stops, perhaps even he takes snuff to force 
a sneeze, or he reads aloud, so as to attack the brain through 
the ear, as well as through the eye, but all is useless, the over- 
worked man oannot take in a single idea, he cannot think — or 
if he does succeed, it is at the expense of his night's rest ; for an 
overtaxed brain is generally too tired to sleep. As it is with 
the adult, so it is with the child. He may be too weak to 
think, or learn his tasks, from sheer weakness arising from 
growth of body, or abundance of play. Lessons must, doubt- 
less, be learned somehow or other, but parents, who value the 
condition of their children's youug iieads, should insist on none 
being prepai'ed at night. The schoolboy, tired with his day's play, 
if he sit down at eight or nine o'clock to learn a " memoriter " 
translation, mathematic, or numerical task, has no power left in 
him to do it. The old pedagogues knew something of this when 
they insisted on lessons being learned in the morning after the 
night's rest. 

Hard intellectual worlt prepares the man to succiimb under 
comparatively trifling injuries. The lato Sir Robert Peel died 
from an accident which would not have confined a " navvy " to 
hed, and typhus is fatal in proportion to the intellectual status 
of the victim. Who cannot recal the names of Count Cavour 
and Prince Albert, who were cut down by blows from which 
others would Lave readily rallied. It is so with children, the 
more highly their minds are cultivated, the more likely are they 
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to fill! under measles and scarlet fever. The dunces it is who 
escape, it is the domestic prodigy which succumbs to disease. 

A delicat-e child is usually sedentary, it has not the energy to 
play, 80 it very naturally delights in reading, its weak brain 
seerDs active, and it is irritable ; if it is ■worked it becomes 
exhausted, at length diseased, and water in the head is a natural 
sequence of extreme mental eidture. 

If health is to be preserved during early youth the child must 
bo treated on the same principle a foal would be. He or she, 
for the remark applies equally to both sexea, must be allowed to 
a great extent to "run wild," and " lessons " must be carefully 
duated to the bodily powers. There is an old saying in 
)eare which often comes to my memory : — 
" May-be he ia not weU, 
iDfirmity doth still neglect ail office, 
Whereto our health ia bound ; we are not ourselves, 
When Nature being oppressed commands the mind 
To suffer with the body." — King Lear. Aut 2, Scene iii. 

It is generally so with adidts, it is constantly so with children. 
They are naughty because they are "below par," and refuse to 
work at books because they have not the power. Even the 
donkey, when taxed beyond its strength, will bear a load of 
blows rather than kill itself by labour, and a child who is worth 
anything, will prefer to bear punishment, rather than task itself 
to do what it feels is beyond its capacity. 

lu a previous essay, we have stated that a crying infant 
implies a weakly mother ; in the present we enunciate the 
proposition that a boy or girl who, being usually good and 
proper, is unusually fractious, perverse, irritable, or lazy, ia ill, 
and requires rest, repo.=e, bed, food, and sleep, rather than the 
birch-rod, bread and water, or the dark closet Still farther we 
aver, that the individual knows its condition, recognizes the 
tyranny which would enforce labour from the tired-out horse, 
and lays up in its young mind the first store of that painfiil 
debt, which it expects in future years to pay off, by nasty speeches 
to the mother, annoyance to the father, or disagreeable behaviour 
to the world in general 

If we wish to preserve our offspring in health and to retain 
their affection, if we desire to keep their health to the highest 
possible standard, and to land them at the quay of adolescence 
with the utmost possible amount of manly or feminine vigour, 
we must treat them during their early years as if they were 
favourite puppies. When good we must let them feel that we 
are the best &ienda they have, when naughty, our punishments 
must be sharp and momentary ; when they are disposed to leam 
we must be careful to teach ; when dull, we must let lessons 
alone ; if they want an escapade, we must wink at it first, and 
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roiTPrt the loiLs :itlcnvanU. jiist ;is we <cold a «lnmkeii work- 
man when the lieer iiail \xone uit it Iiim, rather than when he 
\v:xs mil .>t" liuuor .uui saiu-f. U aiiluced to znzzLd and to make 
the wlinie liapniness a" !iil» lepend upon i^'astionomic jova, we 
ain« ".imit :iie * .>«»rtiuii6 ' zv.-hl rather rhan allow - supplies " 
MTihoiu Mid md -iiippieiuent "-hem -jy physic. In cold weather 
wt» nii^r iiTiie mu- ;-'nmi: >nea la uacuie '.-overs the Welah pony 
jr ::ie indent isa *Ji :uie warmth, oi summer, we must alike 
jounici' "iie uu'.'QiaaL nucher md ±10 w jif superfluous wraps. 
I:i 'liuT T^nta^. T'f mxux *3»ttc jiir rhiidren with the same care 
•aac -Yf* jfsti'w iiiHtt iumi) .'r^anm?:*. and with the same 
i^^mnm^mrj ifuu iiir»L Tor!£ miL ntscr ihyfac, 

I' iif luinL i? f*.iiuiati".L iin& •siem vietainly can be little 
u'iii»r jjs t' *.ii* ii's^iijjiin' ir i'mmii i Rudiment upon the 
dn *-.':; i'ii> 'j' i Tir'.'rxriiui. ir "iin Tujui jt his drags in the 
tT^itiii'»ir n: rruiiaiuL ?im*i7 in^^ ine iin see that the sym- 
tiUiiis aTh-:iii: bmi. ^rrf^vrii rxmwr m Trnv^mvei by purgatives, 
i.'i- il'-iiiiiit'.U' am iininiii: 'aiis^'i ")'- tLMjility be cured by 
ii'iUiiHr- aiK li'jiioii- . iUiL i iiw iueiur irjiea to attempt it, 
Mi ijiii' iaiT'' iiniii*; iut mujntfnn ^i msLj doubt it still 
lattii'; i; witti tin admimAnumiL re ^imedies. the patient be- 
/••iiir> wnr^t Jlui tlHirc 1^ tiiif tf )* siiiL ZL iivonr of those 
nviH ?inif'.:w 'luj jnvUimUni whirl uiUrC le^^r ae lost sight of, 
vu. :hu; Ji liH'v vinli to jpnt thfiij rrni^ 'jy :ieir knowledge, 
tii«" niu*n ji'ii only imw it !.<» do iJif- rym n'ling; but they must 
uncitiTrTUiiid wiji'jj jt i'i jjot judJdouf j:. ir^ tHfect to their 
«u!ii!ii(!i. H a drx-l.r;/' Jju*. tf) utt^'ud a iumUv. uj* lieads of which 
h«v* b »nr^jj;' iixiiU in dnj;;^ Jjf kuowf tiua 1: isrempt to cure 
i\\ hr^peuff uhn<i will ^ti/fjcf* to l»riijn rouud Ls iisniissal. As 
iht utMJfjfiXy of Hit* iMfoplc an- iu this oaU-fjorr. ii :? \^iy natural 
ic«i tJift |>ijy«id;<n to ijk** Jije<lic.aiJK*ijls. This vilL iowever, be 
fcjT^jir*'!, a« htpitu liti cor/u/joij wiim* ivi;^''iis in the lioSiv^iiL of every 
tkinily, liiid jtrt dirliil/<'M uro followed rather than iL»>se of a 
-^ dtjinnfiiiii Jiiudiciijo " book. 
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! are two " wise saws," one to the effect that " the boy's 
I the father to the man," and the other that "as the twig is bent 
(the tree's inclined." As it is with many other sayings attributed 
to the " wisdom of the ancients," there is only a limited amount 
■f truth in them. Indeed, it does not require much learning 
to demonstrate that the two are antagonistic ; for the first affirms 
that, in the main, education does little, if anything, to change 
.the nature of the individual ; whilst the latter is founded upon 
the belief that training is all-powerful. Not being content to 
take any fact as genuine, or any proverb as a bit of concentrated 
truth, simply because it has long been credited, I determined 
many years ago— when for the firat time I had boys of my own 
ti) bring up — to test the second adage quoted above. For ex- 
periment, I chose a tall young sapling of a year's growth, and by 
means of pegs and wires bent it downwards until it became 
jilmoat horinontal ; the time selected was March, a month in 
which the leaf-buds show themselves, and in which a daily 
progress may be noticed so long as the weather is genial. 
Every morning as it passed witnessed my interest in the result ; 
and I saw, I can acarcelj' say with surprise, that all the buds 
upon what was once the summit of tlie tree were almost en- 
tirely arrested in their growtli, while those in the lower portion 
which were pointed upwards received a fresh impulse. Ere the 
lyear was out, the main stem of tlie past appeared as a horizontal 
branch, and a small one too, of the growing tree, and I could 
«ad easily the moral enclosed in the Latin line " Naturam 
■ixpellas, furcd tamen usqu& recurret ;" i.e., if you drive nature 
out with ft pitchfoik, it will nevertheless come back again. 
"\Vhere I now reside an illustmtion of a similar kind may be 
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seen before my door. Tliere ia growing, close beside one of its 
congeners, a birch tree, and from some cause its main stem has 
been bent at an obtnse angle from the trunk. Yet year by year, 
what was once a anmll twig arising at the angle assumes larger 
proportions, and it will ultimately become the most prominent 
limb of the tree. What is true of certain trees is true of human : 
beings, As the gardener cannot make a creeper grow like ait' 
oak, nor a weeping willow shoot upwards like a larch ; as he can- 
not make an alpine plant flourish in a " stove ;" or a " conserva- 
tory " shrub thrive on the mountain — so neither the parent nor 
the doctor can transform a natural sneak into a magnanimous 
hero, nor convert the rough honesty of one of nature's gentlemtn 
into the smooth-faced hypocrisj' of the treacherous Hindoo. A 
wolf will still be savage and bloodthirsty, no matter what may 
have been its education, and the sheep will ever be timid, no 
matter what pains the shepherd takes to teach it courage. 

But though education cannot eradicate natural propensities, it 
is oft-en successful in enabling the individual to conquer them 
by the force of his will. It is, indeed, a well-known fact, tliat 
the coward by birth who masters his failing by the energy of 
his mental powers, is far more resolute in danger, and more 
cool in every emergency where instant action is required, than 
the individual who from his powerful configuration never felt, 
fear, until, perhaps, the final one which felled him The late Dr.. 
Fergusson related to his class how, as a young man, and an officer 
at a " Lyiug-in " hospital, he had been sent for to a case of " pla- 
centa prBBvia," which is always attended with appalling flooding. 
The patient was very poor, and every other doctor who had arrived 
to aid her, when they saw how matters stood, had turned and 

fled. Dr. F followed suit, and only, as he said, recovered 

consciousness when lie had almost reached the hospital from 
whence he came. With returning thought came a self-accusa^ 
tiou of cowardice, and he determined to return ; he met with 
difficulties in again finding out the street and house, even the 
name was forgotten, but he faced them all, sought out, met, and 
overcame the danger. 

If education will do so much as to counteract the bad or feeble 
qualities in our nature, it is certain that it may do more to un- 
dermine our better propensities. AH of us are more apt to be 
lazy than active. Improvement requires energy ; whilst dete- 
rioration comes spontaneously. Example will teach a child to 
stammer or to pilfer, and fright may lay the foundation of incur- 
able brain disease. Tlie parent, teacher, or servant, who culti- 
vates in a child that dread of the unseen which is common to 
us all, for the sake of gaining personal comfort by terrifying the 
young into quiescence, may deprive the future adult of all man- 
liness, and moke his every year a terror. But as we do not 
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profess to make any dissertation upon education in general, 
except ill so fur as it conceras the physical health of the indi- 
vidual, we will not piirsne this train of thought any faither. 
We will consider rather the changes which take place from the 
period when the hoy is first " hreeched," as the old saying ran, 
until hia whiskers hegan to flourish. 

Throughout the whole of that time the child is growing in 
length and breadth ; the first set of t-eeth, with few exceptions, 
are removed, and the permanent ones take their place ; the ap- 
petite increases, and very frequently seems to the small-eating 
parents to be " ravenous." Nor can we wonder at this, for the 
father simply takes food to keep up a body full grown, whilst 
the child has not only to sustain his framework, hut to increase 
its timbers. About this time of life. Nature has implanted in 
all animals a love of fun, sport, or frolic : the kitten amuses 
itself by running after its tail or clambering over and around 
the old cat ; the canine whelp passes its time alternately in 
tearing at some old bit of leather or any other stray waif or hit 
of soft material it can find ; racing in mad circles round its 
mother, sleeping and eating. The calf and the foal are no ex- 
ceptions to the rule ; even the ponderous young elephants and 
the mis-shapen huCfaloes gambol, we are told, like kittens when 
young. What is natural for animals is natural for man, and 
one of the first requisites for health in our offspring is a play- 
ground. 

But as the untrained puppy cannot be expected to become a 
valuable dog unless he he well trauied, so it is necessarj', if we 
wish our children to become valuable men, that we must train 
them too. Now, no master of honnds would think of teaching 
a young dog incessantly for six hours every day ; and in like 
manner the schoolmaster ought to be moderate in hia appor- 
tionment of work. 

There are few things more important to health than the due 
adjustment of play and learning. The school at which a lad of 
ten is made to work at his lessons for the same time as a lad of 
sixteen, ought to be avoided by all parents, until their young 
ones have grown up. 

A boy forced to get up at six o'clock, leain lessons until eight, 
and then go through a routine of schooling until seven o'clock 
at night with only an interval of two hours for his meals and 
recreation, and that, too often, curtailed by way of punishment, 
is pretty sure to go to the bad, or else to lose his health. The 
human mind develops slowly, and if it is forced beyond a cer- 
tain limit it breaks down, just as does a colt when overdriven. 
It has long been a question, " What becomes of all the clever 
children ?" and the only answer ia-, " They become humdrum 
gawks or gouks with nothing in them." " What, on the other 
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band, becomes of Ike dunces, tliose who prefer, and who in spite 
of punishment continue to indulge in, all sottsof bodily exercise 
rather than pore over stupid Greek and mustj Latin, who are 
great with horses, dogs, iUid game, and veij small over Algebra 
and Euclid ? " The reply is, that it is they, who. as a rale, be- 
come otii' great men ; it is they or others lite them who carry 
ihe enterprise of England to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
as soldien, sailors, engineers, or emigrants. Their otBce is to 
bridle Nature, and make her subservient to intelligent man. 
Somebody has remarked that " a spice of the devil " is an ele- 
ment of saccfcsa in life, and there is much truth in the saying. 
If, then, a master finds such a " bit " in any of the lads under his 
care, it is important that he should do his best to make the deril 
a good rather than a bad one. Judicious training will make a 
fiery spirit a valuable man, whilst a faulty management will 
convert him into a malignant creature, great only as a human 
beast. 

In our last paper we pointed ont that bodily weakness, such 
OS that which is produced by rapid growth, deteriorates for a time 
the mental powers, and so prevents " lessons" being mastered with 
the ustial facility, even if they can be learned at all. At such 
jteriods, we remarked, that it was advisable to give the lad a 
complete rest from intellectual study, and to allow him to ran 
wild. If able to play, he will amuse himself with boyish sports, 
and thus strengthen his frame ; if unable to take much exercise, 
lie will rest and read, and thus gradually form and amply store 
a mental granary, which he may never afterwards be able to 
exhaust. 

To this it may be objected, that such suspension of work 
miMf necessarily be prejudicial to the future knowledge of the 
child. Like many other " musts " the observation is musty, and 
founded on prejudice alone. Experience in many village schools, 
has taught tlio3e who were once red hot upon tho education of 
the poor, that the best taught boys, those who stand highest in 
tlie village schools, are the worst labourers. Intelligent in 
figures and amongst books, they are "at sea" amongst sheep and 
cows, and in the gai-den, field or grove. To counteract this, a 
plan has been adopted in some localities, for allowing the boys to 
go for three days a week to learn some occupation, aud for three 
otliep days to go to school. At first the auguries from this 
regular irregularity were unfavourable; yet time soon showed 
not only tliat lads thus brought up were better labourers, whether 
skilled or otherwise, than the old bookworms, but positively that 
they became better scholars than those who were muddled by 
the daily plodding. Alternate relaxation and work made their 
minda fresh to receive instruction, whilst the intermittent rest, 
from books, gave tho knowledge which they had acquired, ample 
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time to take root. A boy or man who is conatautly learning 
something new, has no opportunity and very rarely has the in- 
clination to arrange his knowledge in his mind and draw in- 
ferences from it ; whilst one who can pause between new facts 
discovered, may be able to see more in it than others can. 
Speaking personally I may say, that whUst I was simply a de- 
vourer of books I was quite content to know, or simply to 
revicmber what had been written ; but when separated entirely 
from them during seven or eight months, I began to digest the 
huge quantity I had devoured, to think for myself, and to analyse 
everything which I had already perused. Then for the firat time 
it was apparent to me how vast an amount of chaff and how very 
little sterling corn there was in the large mass which had to be 
winnowed. 

I have already repeated more than once that the mind deve- 
lops slowly, and that any attempt to force it prematurely is 
prejudicial to the geueral health; but though the general process 
of expansion is slow, thei'e are two periods in wliich a gieat 
" start " is made ; the one at what is called " puberty," and the 
other at or about the age of twenty-two. With the last wo have 
nothing to do ; we will rather concentrate our thoughts upon the 
first This period is recognised in boys by a change in the voice 
from a feminine to a masculine tone ; but the transition la alow, 
often lasting for one or two years, during which the voice is said 
to be " cracked" At this time certain desires to which the lad 
was formerly a stranger are always developed, and if the growing 
lad should indulge them when they arrive, or should, by the 
evil example of older boys endeavour to produce tliem, and this 
conduct should remain unchecked, he will do serious mischief to 
liis health, and often entirely ruin his constitution. The duty both 
of parents and teachers in the early training of males under 
their charge is one of considerable ditiieulty as regards personal 
vice. The father fears to speak of such a matter to his son, lest 
by telling him of something of which he was before ignorant, ho 
may bring about the mischief which he deprecates ; and he 
equally fears to avoid speaking, lest his son should ultimately 
reproach him for his sUence. Through tiiis ordeal I have had 
to pass, and elected the first alternative ; but though my son 
was 'barely eight years old, I found that he had already been 
told about the matter by his schoolfellows. But I was in time 
to instil into his mind a knowledge of the serious nature of the 
practice, and had the satisfaction of knowing afterwards, not only 
that he was himself convinced of its evil, but that he was a 
leaven amongst his schoolfellows, so prevented many from in- 
dulging in deeds whose danger they altogether ignored. It is 
impossible, in the compass of a short essay, to point out the 
various methods by which the mind of boys may be influenced 
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in such matters ; but that the attempt ought to he made I feel, 
ceitain. I do not believe that there is any one single thing 
which more nmterially influences the bodily and mental vigour.' 
of the man for good or evil than a close attention to, or a tntalj 
disregai-d of, the dawnings of " masculinity." A retention of the 
natural secretion gives iirnmess to the muscles, breadth to the 
chest, power to the brain, and courage to the animal ; whilst, 
on the otier hand, a continual expenditure of the vital fluid pro- 
duces softness of flesh, dulnesa of mind, hebetude in understand- 
ing, cowardice in action, efTeminacy in manner, and con- 
temptibleneas in general. The pure chaste youth becomes a iniiii 
respected amongst his fellows, and admired by the opposite sex; 
wliilst the solitary impure or vicious lad becomes amongst 
men as woman without her charms, or like a wax doll amongst 
children. 

There is, however, another point in the management of youth 
to which attention should be called, respecting which I ha\'B 
frequently been consulted— viz., the propriety of allowing them 
to drink beer or other fermented liquors, and the advisability of 
enforcing upon them a strict teetotahsm. The current notion is 
founded upon the old " saw " which we have discussed, that if a 
lad diinks ale before he is ten years of age, and wine ere he 
attains twenty, he will, perforce, become a drunkard ere he 
arrives at three-score. The idea is not even founded in fact ; it 
is true that some who are drunkards have begun to be so early 
in life, but it is certainly not a fact that those who do take beer 
or wine medicinally in youth, get a liking for it in old age. 

As a general rule, children dislike fermented liquors; but 
when they are growing fast, are delicate in constitution, and 
have poor appetites, they relish it, as a horse revels in a feed 
of caiTots, or a teetotaller in a savoury pudding. We have else- 
where stated that beer is to a certain extent equivalent to beef, 
and that the boy who cannot eat mutton will often dine upon a 
glass of ale. It is important that this fact should be fully 
known. There are many boarding-shoola in which the food set 
before the boys is coarse in quality, and so badly dressed, that 
it produces loathing. The idea that all lads have a ravenous 
appetite and can put up with the same food as would suit a 
yard-dog is pre-eminently false, and yet it prevails so generally 
that there are few pedagogues who do not act upon it. If under 
such circumstances the youth is obliged to drink water as his 
sole beverage, he will almost starve ; if, on the contrary, parental 
care allows him a daily modicum of beer, he will contrive to get 
along with the better or more palatable food which the breakfast 
and tea supply. 

I am acquainted with one family whose father, a clergyman, 
find very sensible in most respects, entertained the belief that 
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the greatest bane to cliildren was indulgence in footl and drink. 
Many a time at hia tatle have I pitied the poor lads wlio were 
obliged to be contented with less than half the supply which 
was given to me — for as a guest I was treated well. That 
family r have watched with the greatest interest to find whether 
the result would show that the parent's idea was correct. One 
died in childhood of pure exhaustion ; another, whose talents 
■were undoubted, took an regrotat degree at Cambridge; another 
whose genius shortly would have been recognised by the world 
wns, for many years, a frequent sufferer from myalgia, and died 
at the age of forty of pure debility without any organic disease ; 
and the daughters are by io means strong. At the same time, 
I knew another family who were allowed to follow the dictates 
of Nature, to eat aa much as they reijuired, and to drink as 
much as they wished, provided they never outstripped the 
bounds of propriety, which on one or two occasions some of 
them unquestionably did. The scions of this tribe are as healthy 
a lot in adult age as can be required ; they have not any pro- 
pensity to exceed either in food or drink, with one exception ; 
whilst the former are suffering from the false philosophy of their 
father, the latter are chuckling over tlie advantages which accrue 
to children whose parents adhere to the dictates of common 
■fiense rather than the caprices of soi-dimnt philosophers who 
mistake their own assumptions for undisputed facts. 

To this we may add a few words about the use of tobacco. 
Tliere is no doubt, so long as men smoke, that hoj/s will imitate 
tiiem ; and it is equally certain that Paterfamilias who begins 
in hia maturer years to find a plurality of cigara offend his 
Btomach and interfere with hia digestion, will believe that the 
same effect must happen to his youthful sons. Mamma, per- 
chance, detects the smell resulting from meerschaums as much 
in her husband as in her offspring, and speaks strongly in 
accordance with her views. But, practically, the philosophic 
physician has no particular fault to find with tobacco when it ia 
indulged in with moderation. A mother for whom during her 
lifetime I entertained a. high respect, had an aphorism that no 
one ought to objurgate the Jtse of anything simply because some 
folks abitsed it. I believe the dictum; and as there is no 
medical reason why our sons should not smoke as their fathers 
have done before them, I beheve it to be better to direct the 
habit rather than to resist it strongly or forbid it wholly. The 
proper rule for the use of tobacco, and one which I would wish 
to inculcate on our adults as upon our youths, is, " Never smoke 
when by so doing yon msike yourself disagreeable to others." A 
young man reeking with cigar fumes and with his clothes nau- 
seously horrible from saturation witli stale smoke taints the air 
of a drawing-room, and lie stinks like a drove of pigs, or an 
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American skunk. Yet there is many a gentleman who would 
cry " snob " to an individual allowing a " coachman " redolent 
with a stalk odour to wait at table, who will himself mingle 
with fair women of delicate nurture and diffuse a foetor equally 
disgusting. 

As the fables which we were taught to read in infancy were 
always followed by a moral — one that we always " skipped " 
when boys, but which we always have read first, since we were 
men — so we feel disposed to add something of the same 
kind to our discourse now, in which may be contained the pith 
and marrow of the preceding paper — ^the text, indeed, which 
comes after the sermon instead of at its head ; le void : — If you 
wish to preserve the health of your sons, feed them fully, work 
them progressively, educate them judiciously, and instruct them 
as to their future carefully. Eemember that the child will 
become a boy, the boy a lad, the lad a man, and act accordingly. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



THE yOOTH BEOOMISG WOMAN. 



[It is very difBcult to discover what art! the opiiiiona held hy 
I the majority of parents respecting the educatioii of women. It 
[ is indeed dlEGcult to form an opinion of our own. The father 
f Vishes his daughter to have such accoraplishinents as shall 
I- conduce to the pleasure and happiness of the domestic circle. 
I He hopes that in her may be seen once again, the charms which 
I vere admired in her mother in the happy days of courtahip, 
I He loves the anticipation of hoaring many a thrilling note from 
■ tlie thi-oat of his human hiixl, and of seeing some lovely picture 
lor charming embroidery grow under her deft fingers. He little 
t tecks of r^nch, Italian, or " the use of the globes ;" uov unless 
phe wants Ids daughter to be "the courier" of a continental party, 
' does lie care whether she Icnows a word of German. It is even 
probable that if he has any personal knowledge of the ordinary 
style of writing fiction in Paris, he may rejoice that his daughter 
cannot read the novels which are so popular in modem Gaul, 
fand amongst the "fast" youtli of London. The mother wishes 
ffeer daughter to be sufficiently charming, to have a chance of 
liattracting some one who may bocome a suitable pai-tner for lifa 
PShe has heard of some old saying that women are experienced 
I in making traps to catch men, and according to her own amount 
Iftf good sense, does she remember or foi^t that the true version 
^t}f the " saw " is that " women are more clever at making nets 
than making cages." If she herself has the good fortune to pos- 
ess a husband worthy of esteem — a piece of good luck that falls 
many a good and sensible wile now-a-days — she will recognise 
■that one of the aims of education in the young should be to fit 
■%ev miod for all the vaiious pleasures, duties, and troubles of 
■'life which siu'round the matron, and she hopes that the roasoning 
fftciiltiea of her child will be drawn ont, as well as her head 
fcrinnrncd with learning or her heart with romance. Some 
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mothers think when once their daughters have left school,,' 
apparently, of nothing more than procuring for them au eligible 
" parti," and to this end the accomplishment of music and 
dancing tire flaunted coustnutly and cultivated closely, to the 
exclusion of more solid but less attractive matters. 

Some again who have their daughter's welfare at heart, in 
spective of any settlement in life, i-ejoice in having their chill 
once again under their own tuition, when tliey may assist tl ' 
mind to develop itself, and the judgment to assume a steady 
form ; when they may sweep away many of the cobwebs of 
fiction formed amongst schoolfellows, and instruct their girl to 
look at the world around her from a common sense point of 
Such a mother will teach her daughter all the incidents 
hou3ekeepi:iL,f, point out how much of humdrum tiiere 
everyday life, and how necessary it is so to manage oneself, tl 
the periods when the whole family unite round the sociil dim 
and tea table should be cheerful — an occurrence scarcely lik( 
if the mother and daughter are as fat^ued with their daily dul 
as papa and the boys are with their ofBce or other work. Hut 
there are a vast number of parents who never think at all 
seriously about feminine education, and content themselves with 
sending their daughter to au "academy" highly recommended 
by some friend in whose judgment they have confidenca Know- 
ing that ladies' boarding schools are expensive luxuries, they 
prepare themselves to pay annually a good round sum, that ' 
to include everything which the Misses Bongout teach, for tlu 
ladies warrant themselves to turn out au accomplished young:] 
lady, who shall be everything that papa can expect. 

When once at school the girl finds herself under tuition fram 
early morning till the long-desired bedtime comes round. Her 
head has to be crammed with rhetoric, composition, the elements 
of astronomy, geology, geometry, geography, history, and chrono- 
logy. She must learn to foi^'et her own language and ape; ' 
and think in Fi-ench. She must plod over German, commit the' 
Italian tongue to memory, and have at her finger ends the theory' 
of music. For one or more hours daily she must sit on a stool 
and practice her " scales," &c., on the piano or harp, and as 
certain days come round she must sit at her drawing lesson, or 
undergo exercise at gymnastics, or as they are usually called, 
calisthenics, and once in the day she is led out to walk with her 
companions in stately parade. Throughout the livelong day 
keen eyes are upon her movements, romping is not allowed 
because [it is unladylike, the tired back is always to be kept 
upright, lolling is not permitted, and should there be any de- 
formity apparent, a backboard is ordered for use instead of an 
easy chair. Fun is mostly repressed, and a hearty laugh— ths 
loud guffaw which both in men and boys relieves the tension 
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an ovei'taxed brain, is punislied with a bad mark or some other 
of those ingenious contrivances for punishment whicli ladies 
adopt amongst themselves. 

There are few who have experienced the relief afforded by a 
hearty langh when all the fibres of the mind are upon the ex- 
tremest stretch, who do not feel the privation of not indulging 
in it. "We have been in court during a heavy trial for murder, 
iu which every tittle of evidence haa been weighed with a cau- 
tion amounting to a punishment. As man by man enters the 
witness box the interest of the drama becomes deeper, until 
those most concerned can scarcely draw their breath. At this 
period we liave noticed some absuid remark made by a rustic 
convulse everyone with uproarious laughter, in which even the 
prisoner has joined. The prudish may censure such an occurrence, 
for they probably have never felt the depth of anxiety whicli is 
requisite before such an event can happen. 

Well aow, what is the result of all this education on the 
generality of young women ? "Why their health is broken, their 
minds are almost a blank, and may be appropriately compared 
to that hand wliich a fable tells us was passed through a narrow 
opening into a stove of nuts or plums. It could readily grasp a 
haudful of the fniit, but the distended fiat could not pass through 
the aperture. In like manner facts crammed into a brain are 
often quite unable to be drawn out through the mouth, and a 
school girl's conversation is as empty ns her brains are supposed 
to be full. A woman of strong good sense told me as her owu 
personal experience, that the period of her life from twelve to 
fourteen, was the most unhappy she had spent, she was always 
ailing yet obliged to go on with her school work, and of the 
wliole of what she had learned, or was said to liave been taught, 
duriug that time she was perfectly oblivious. 

a physician and lecturer on medicine, I know that there 
were special sets of maladies made up for the benefit of young 
ladies. All such were supposed by doctors who were silly and 
quite as illogical as school girb, to be roni antic ally fond of 
sympathy, foolish in mind, to be silly in habits, and to have 
their heads always full of mairiage, yet with all this to have a 
constitution which nothing could injure. If a girl had a pain 
in her side it was "hysteria," if the suffering was along the 
spine and the tenderne-ss of the surface was so great that a touch 
was exquisitely painful, it was only "hysteria." If there wa? 
headache it was " hysterical," and if vomiting was common it 
was " hysterical " too. If the anxious parent cross-examined the 
doctor what " hysteria " was, his reply in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred would be, that it was a name given by doctors to 
im^inary ailments which are put on or taken off as easily as a 
glove, to symptoms, which were feigned purposely to excite 
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become tlie seats of suffering severe as that of tic-doloureux, of 
•pain which, as it comes on by exertion disproportionate to the 
■fltrength, is relieved by rest. The old medico who found that a 
few days in bed cured intense agony, which came on again 
as soon as work was resumed, might naturally imagine that the 
pain was feigned, so that sympathy might be excited, and a 
holiday obtained. The modem physician, on the other hand, 
recognises the fact that the work done is too great for the power 
which the individual possesses to execute it, and be does his best 
to adjust the one to the other. School girls are generally " deli- 
cate" in health, simply because they are far more overworked for 
their strength than boys are. Let ns sketch the difference as best 
■we may, 

A boy TOmps and laughs, plays at athletic games, whips tops, 
Tuns races, cUmbs trees, leaps, jumps, and exercises all liis 
muscles in turn. He lolls at his ease in his chaii', or on his form, 
and assumes any attitude he pleases at his desk. He has, frani 
his games, a sufficient appetite to eat luiartdy, and out of school 
hours he feels no restraint. The girl, on the contrarj', never 
romps, nms races, whips tops, &c. She only aits upright and 
walks, thus exercising, and sometimes all but withering one set 
of muscles only. She cannot shake off for a moment the feeling 
of restraint, and she natui'ally loses appetite, becomes languid, 
faint, and low. If " all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy," it makes Joan insipid, stupid, and narrow-minded, dreamy 
and perlraps pre-eminently silly. The boy comes into rude con- 
tact witli those above, below, and around him. He has to endure 
"chaffing," to learn to " hold his own," to fight perhaps, if need 
he. Even in his games Iiis mind has to be active. He has to 
thinlc abgut the moat judicious way of "fielding" when Tom is 
at " the wickets," or for " looking out " when Dick kicks the 
football. This developes Ms sharpness, observation, and intel- 
lect, and teaches him his place in the world as it is. The girl, 
on the contrary, is so hedged about with protection, that she has 
no independent power of her own, nor can she learn life, for tlie 
book is kept closed to her. 

Let us at tins moment pause awliile, for memory recala to 
mind the name and nature of many blooming women whom 
we have admired for their loveliness, their good sense, tlieir 

finuine worth, and speaking profesaaionally, for their thorongh 
ealthfulnesa ; and let us ask " How have they been brought 
up?" Why almost invariably in the country, living with 
brothers, and sharing their sports in a feminine way — riding or 
walking, irrespective of duty lanea ; boating, playing howls, or 
croquet, swinging, lolling under the greenwood ti-ee, eating as 
much as they liked, and only under restraint during the period 
wlion they were with Miss Tuteur or Professor Guitarro. They 
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lias at length become a young woman. As in the decline of life 
many a symptom is attributed to the cessation of the catamenia, 
which have nothing whatever to do with them, so before the 
ordinary Row is established, there are auuraber of ailments attii- 
' biited to its approach which are wholly unconnected therewith. 
The period of life at which the cliauge occurs varies from eleven 
to fifteen, and under exceptional circumstances, is sometimes " 
both earlier and later. Now this is the very period during i 
which growth is always the most active, and education the most 
strongly pressed forward. To a girl in f^ood health generally, 
there ia no more necessity for provision at this time of life than 
there is for a boy — of course, I am not now speaking morally. 
The change is established both in the one and iu the other as a 
matter of course, and mamma's advice or assistance to thti 
female is required far more than tJwtH that of the physician. 

But when once the change lias occurred, it is important for 
the woman to know that it does aflect her condition, whenever 
the amount is such as to diminish, seriously, the amount of 
blood in the body. If a school-girl has great difficulty to get 
through her daily toil when all her strength is unimpaired, she 
cortaijaly will not get through it better when her powera are 
seriously reduced, once and sometimes even twice a month; 
and, us a rule, it is well to understand that debility of constitu- 
tion increases the amount lost, both as regards the rapidity of 
tlie flow, its duration and the frequency of its recurrence. No 
one who wishes a hoi-se to keep in good condition for work would 
bleed liim every day for a se'nnight, with only an interval of 
two, three, or four weeks between oach series of operations 
neither if the blood were lost spontaneon.'^ly would his master 
work him so hard during that period as at other times. Nor 
should a girl be treated differently. 

There is one matter, however, about the youthful period of 
'ife in women which requires much attention and particular care 
—viz., the condition of the bowels. So long as the school-girl 
ives a natural life, and only as it were attends to her education 
episodically — when she runs wild durufg her hours of idleness, 
eats and drinks naturally, all the functions of the body are 
carried 09 with regularity ; but when the child is doomed to an 
eternal round of " lessons," to live on tea, and bread-and-butter, 
with a very moderate sliceof beef or mutton, the constant sitting 
produces an amount of constipation which is, with difficulty, 
overcome. To administer medicines usually makes matters 
worae ; to let things take their course, often eventuates in serious 
mischief, and there is great judgment required in balancing 
between too much and too little interference. Wlien such a 
state of matters has to be met, it is always desirable to attempt 
■ectify it by diet, or by the use of such mild aperients as 
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Cheltenham water, or a weak solution of artificial salts. Upon 
matters of this kind, however, it is more desirable to have 
medical advice, than to endeavour to be one's own doctor. 
These essays do not profess in the smallest degree to make the 
sickly well, or to promote cure when any disease is present. 
They are simply intended to warn readers against those habits, 
customs, and mistaken ideas wliich directly tend to the impair- 
ment of health. 

The moral of this essay can be readily deduced : — It is, that 
we should treat our daughters as if they were reasonable beings, 
or as if they were expected to become so. We should think of 
their health and happiness, rather than of the amount which we 
have to pay to masters when the bills come in ; and should 
educate them rather with the hope that they may gladden our 
own fireside, than flit away to another. Even in a worldly point 
of view, this plan is better than that which makes a young 
woman a man-trap. Those who seek for wives, prefer to choose 
amongst the good daughters, rather than from the " gad-abouts," 
every man believing that a good sister and a good daughter is 
certain to be a good wife. As Benedick selects a partner for his 
own comfort, rather than for the benefit of his friends, he will 
naturally prefer one who has the virtues which will adorn the 
home, to one whose flashiness sparkles in the ball-room. Let 
me add too, for the thoughtful consideration of mamma, that 
eligible young men examine into her character as closely as that 
of the daughter. Few marrying men care to unite themselves 
to a girl whose mother is vain, silly, and indifferent to her 
domestic duties. Home is regarded as a school, and the more 
perfect its teaching and example, the better are the prospects 
of those brought up therein. 
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Theke are few odagea more frequGiitly at the tongue's end o£ the 

■ lady visitor, wheu she fiuds herself araongat the squalid dens of 
Jlpoverty, than that " Cleardineaa ia next to Godliness." She sees 
Pthat filth is ever the accompaniment of drunkenneaa and vice, 
r and that a woman who can tolerate a dirty floor in her dwelling, 
I and a filthy face on her Bhouklei-s, is generally a slattern in mind 
I BS much ,13 in body, and quite unable to see any yirtue in thrift, 
WOT any advantage in going to a place of worship. Ou the other 
["hand, the same lady notices that the tidy housewife is generally 
la good specimen of her class^attentive to her reli.'^'ious duties, 

■ snd anxious to be a loving wife and a tender mother — she recog- 
Bluses water aa a valuable luxury, and agreeing with the visitor 
[jw to its power's of cleansing away physical filth, they naturally 
I conclude that it must have some great influence in pramoting 

spiritii.U virtues, hence the adage attains almost to the position of 
a sacred ti'uth. But the generalisation, though it may be true 
to a certain extent, is practically of no value, as we shall see from 
I & very short consideration. We turn our eye?, in the first place, 
Lto such islands as Hawaii, or certain others, in the wr-rin regions 
■of the vast Pacific Ocean, and find there an amount of cleanli- 
^ ness and batliing which few in smoky England can attain to, 
and yet there are under those pure brown skins, which are 
unsullied by the least bit of " grime," lieaxts as black, and sins, 
in one own estimation at least, as deadly, as are to be found iu 
the darkest purlieus of London, the black country, or Birming- 
ham. We look again to India, where the washing and bathing 
are almost incessant, and there we see equally a mass of vice, or 
that which is regarded as such iu Great Britain, which is to the 
L full as great as that which is common amongst ourselves. If 
i we examine the history of the rat — an animal in whom cleanli- 
i, amidst the most diificult circumstances, ia a well-known 
J.virtua— wc find tint his love of this Christian habit dncs not pre- 
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vent him being fierce in figlit and cannibal in propensity. Woe 
to his brother, sister, or friend, who becomes diseased ! For him 
the shrift is short, and the funeral rapid, for he is eaten up at 
once, leat by the decomposition of his corpse the dwelling should 
be made unclean. Of all the ancient nations whose customs 
have come down to us in their writings, the Jews stand pre- 
eminent for their cleanliness, and yet none can say, that as a 
people, they were superior, in a Godly point of view, to all 
others which have existed. 

The simple fact aeema to be, that in England, where coal- 
smoke ubounds everywhere — even at a distance from lat^ towns, 
every individual receives a sooty covering, which offends the 
careful eye. The lovely complexion of the child cannot be seen 
to advantage when it is concealed by a thin film of dirt, nor can 
tho beauty whose face and linen are alike grimy, reasonably 
hope to be admired. With us, then, a want of washing is eqiiivii- 
lent to liatbouring dirt, and encouraging filthiness of akin is as 
much an evidence of inattention to the exigencies of society ii9 
moral turpitude would be. The female who won't wash her 
face and take her hair out of curl ere she comes into contact 
with her fellows, is estimated by men to be as indolent in mind 
as she is slatternly in person ; and since eligible yoiing men 
prefer to have a tidy woman rather than a slut for a wife, her 
chances are small in the matrimonial market. In lai^ towns, 
however, the difficulty of getting water for all purposes, is often 
considerable, and consequently, cleanliness cannot be attained 
without considerable sacrifices. When, therefore, in tlie worst 
localities, such neatness is met with the visitor admii'es it, 
as it argues great strength of individual character, and is gene- 
rally associated with a powerful sense of duty. 

But when an individual is living in a smokeless air, like that 
of France, Italy, and other countries, where wood fires (and not 
very many even of those) alone are burned, there is no smoke to 
taint the skin, and consequently, no necessity for a frequent 
■wash. The denizens of Switzerland, and many another countiy, 
have been held up to ridicule by British tourists, on aecomit of 
the small provision made in their hotels and houses for a. 
thorough morning's wash. The sturdy Briton wondera how the 
simple folk can exist without a matutinal scmbbing, and some 
go 80 far as to estimate a nation's worth by the amount of soap 
■which it consumes. The inhabitunts of tho pure-aired country, 
on the other hand, and quite as rationally, estimate a nation's 
filthiness by the amount of water wliich they require, and the 
quantity of soap which is wanted as an abatei^^ent. Tested by 
ttiis, tlie English have the character of being the dirtiest nation 
■under the sun, and they richly deserve it. None do more to 
poison the air with the products of combustion and various manu- 
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factured smells. Even the lovely mountains of Cumberland are 
tainted witii the Binoke of Manchester and other northern towns, 
and on many ocea.sions I have seen the water on some western 
bay in Lake Windermere coated with a compact layer of nnniis- 
takable soot, which had been borne on the wings of the wind 
fi-om far distant factory, or other clrimneys. 

"Where it is an exigency, for appearance sake, that cleanliness 
shoiild be cultivated, it is very natural that those who are so 
prudishly disposed as the English, speaking nationally, unquea- 
tionably are, should try and find some other reason for cultivat- 
ing a freedom from dirt, than personal vanity, and the desire to 
be as pleasing as possible. Hence, we have adopted the formula, 
tliat "Cleanliness la next to Godliness," and it is absolutely 
necessary to health. Hence, we have long tirades about the 
folly of allowing the pores of the skin to be choked np with dirt, 
or stopped up by their own secretions, which are pure nonsense, 
for dirt no more closes the highway of perspiration than 
common mud prevents trafBc on a high road. We point trium- 
phantly to the Greeks and Romans, and their constant use of 
baths ; and look with complacency on the wondrous remains 
still extant in Eome, of the vast establislimenta of Domitian and 
Caracalla, and the great number of marble basins found in the 
remains of prii'ate villas, but we forget to examine whether the 
nations who used them, so prodigally, were a healthy lot, and 
whether their average age at death was superior, or even equal, 
to our own, and whether any remarkable amount of godliness 
characterised them. 

It is almost impossible, while staying in the " Eternal city," 
for the mind not to he attracted to the difference between the 
past and the present, and to institute, as far ns possible, an in- 
quiry as to the results of the ancient prodigal lavation, and the 
modem non-bathing system. So far as I could detect, the ad- 
vantage was wholly in favour of the latter. "\ATiilst sojourning 
at Eome, I examined every ancient tombstone, to find out the 
average age at death, and the fref[uency or otherwise of death at 
an advanced age ; but the oldest age that 1 could find recorded 
was fifty-six, and the majority of the people died ere they had 
reached thirty. In modem Eome, on the contrary, longevity is 
common, and the average duration of life little, if at all, less 
than in England. Again, there are certain monkish fraternities 
in Europe who, in the admiration of asceticism, abjure the use 
of water externally , and if dirtiness of person is prejudicial to 
health, these ought to be particiilarly delicate and short-lived, 
yet the reverse is generally the case. Nor is it to be wondered 
at, for the pig who seems to revel in filth, is to the full as 
healthy and vigorous aa the fine lady who devotes an hour a day 
to her ablutions. 
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There can lie no reasonable- doubt tbat the external use ot I 
water ae a healthful agent lias been praised far beyond its dessTta, J 
and from this very cause it has been by some decried. The lad 1 
upon whom a stern parent inflicts n daily sponge bath of cold ' 
water — no matter what the suffering inflicted by the cold and 
subsequent " towelling " may be — under the impression that ifc 
is good for the health, ia very apt, when accident I'elieves him 
from the matutinal pimisliment, to examine whether he ia any 
worse for the omission. And when he finds that no bad result 
can be discovered, he will be pretty certain to give the morning | 
misery " a wide berth ,' as soon as lie becomes his own master. ' 
The philosopher, however, ia not contented with such pendulum- 
like reasoning, which is now high up on one side, aud again on 
the other side of the perpendicular, and he wishes to asoertaiii 
what amount of good there really is to be met with in the use 
of water externally, or in baths and bathing generally. . 

He very soon recognises that bathing is a luxury. If he be a | 
traveller, he probably knows what it is to stand on the brink of a 
ma.9S of water — himself grimy with dust — and to plunge into the 
attractive fluid, and roll, dive, or otherwise disport himself in it. 
He knows how delicious is the sensation of freedom from the 
gritty sand, or the dirty powder of the high road — his limbs feel 
easy, and tliere ia a sensation of lightness where none existed ■ 
before. Sometimes he may see, on a hot day, a bevy of fair girls, 1 
attired only with some light chemise or other dress, sitting up to 
their necks in a shady pool, or again, a lot of active boys bathing 
on a summer's day, without a rag to restrain their movements, 
and seeming to enjoy their freedom from the restraint of civilised 
life, as well as the coolness of the water. He Itnows, too, the 
luxury of a hot liath after a day's incessant toil — the exquisite 
pleasure of gliding down beneath the surface, till every hair 
upon the head enjoys a separate existence, and can be felt in 
pleasing movement an the water surges round it. Bed is 
pleasant to the tired traveller, but if his limbs ache, and his 
skin is sore, the pressure of the clothes is painful. In the bath 
the body sustains itself— it has lost its weight ; the arm can 
sway almost without an effort, and all movement becomes luxur- 
iously easy. Tliere are those, again, who know the life-giving 
sensation imparted by a ahower-batli. After a sleep, heavy it 
may be, but which has scarcely served to effacs the eifecta of 
yesterday's toil, the inexorable alarum, or the housemaid's knock, 
awake.'i us once again to the round of our daily labour. 
Mechanically we rise, stager to our feet, and with a rolling 
gait, pass on moodily to the prison-looking chamber which 
encloses our batii. We then unrobe, atep lightly, but valiantly, 
into the cold closet, and pull the string with desperation, aod 
shiver involuntarily as the heavy shower patters on our head 
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and ahouldara. Do^edly we wait till the eiid, for as Britons, 
we scorn to run away from the annoyance which we have created 
for ourselves — and when the drops begin to patter slowly, oQ" we 
spring as nimbly as a yuiing kitten— and with all the dullness 
of sleep washed from our eyes, we rub ourselves vivaciously, 
huTiy into our clothes, and then, for tho first time in the day, 
feel the proud aenaation that we have done our duty nobly, and 
have reaped an adequate result. 

As a luxury, we allow to bathing ita full value, but the esti- 
mate does not help xis to its curative powers unless we assume 
that whatever is deKcious to the feelings must bo good for the 
constitution— a postulate which few would grant. 

To aacertain philosophically the sanitary impoitancc of batlis, 
it will be well for us to examine into the nature of the akin. 
This, as we all know, covers our bodies, and Is liable to certain 
changes. In some it ia habitually dry, in others it is continually 
moist. Some parts there are which perspire fav more than 
others, and some which occasionally produce a secretion of pecu- 
liar smell. Katurally, the akin, like the hoii' and nails, is 
perpetually gmwing from below, and as the now material is 
formed, the old material passes away by friction with the clothee. 
Many are doubtless familiar with the scales which fall from the 
skin after scarlet fever, erysipelas, and other cutaneous inflam- 
mations, but fail to notice that a similar desquamation is con- 
stantly going on, though in a less degree. In the substance of 
the skin are an innumerable number of sweat-glands, whose 
secretion we can no mora arrest than we can stop the growth of 
a seed by putting it into the ground and covering it up with soil. 
Amongst these there is also a vast number of hair follicles, every 
one of which is provided with two glands for the secretion of oil. 
Hence we deduce that Providence has so constructed our bodies, 
that they shall always be coated with a thin layer of oleaginous 
matter. This material is necessarily removed by washing, and 
consequently ablution is generally followed for a time by a 
sensation of dryness or want of suppleness of the skin wliicli 
continues until perspiration ensues. 

This dry sensation may be at once relieved by anointing the 
skin with oil ; and no sooner is this fact ascertained, than we 
remember with interest that the use of oil ia hot countries is 
always conjoined with that of baths. We I'ecal with pleasure 
the touching scene of the Saviour's feet washed by tears, dried 
by the soft hair of a woman, and then anointed by a precious 
unguent. We see it mentioned almost as a reproach that the 
head of the Lord was not anointed by the host, and the busy 
memory depicts an instance in which tho virtue of brotherly 
unity is compaiBd to the precious oil which anointed Aaron's 
heard and went down to the skirts of his clothing, Psalm cxxx, 
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The traveller will readily remember one of the rooms that 
he has visited in the bathing establishuieiit of old Pumpeii, in 
which were recessea in the wall wherein the bathovs used to 
deposit their pots of ointment, a portion of which, was used by 
all ere they donned their clothes and revisited the outsidfi world. 
It may he, that he will then think over the curious experience 
of life in Abyssinia given to English readers by Mansfield 
Parkyns, who relates that his most comfortable hunting and 
travelling suit in that hot climate was a simple girdle round 
his loins, and on his head a big pat of butter, which slowly 
melted and covered him with pleasant grease. The physio- 
logist then recals the fact that the natives of hot countries 
generally, and certainly that negroes have a skin unusually 
abounding with oil glands, and which is always covered with 
a shining coat. 

We then recal still further that during the various epidemics of 
plague which have afflicted the districts about the Mediterranean, 
and the information which wo have gleaned from physicians and 
other observers of that terrible disease, that the only class of the 
community which almost uniformly escape infection are the 
workers in oil mills and others whose skins are habitually 
covered, and their clothes generally saturated with oil, and we 
may mention in passing that oiled garments from top to toe were 
used during the time of the plague in Malta by physicians, 
nurses, inspectors, corpse collectors, sextons, and all others who 
were necessarily exposed to the disease. Some of these who 
neglected the precaution were infected, but all those who con- 
stantly used it escaped from the plague. 

Hence the philosopher draws the conclusion that the syste- 
matic abstergence of oily matter fmm the skin, wliich is insepa- 
rable from the prevalent habits of bathing, is a contravention of 
the laws of Nature. But the answer to this remark will he that 
the contravention must be unimportant, since no ill effects have 
ever arisen. This is, however, a mistake, for I have repeatedly 
known cutaneous eruptions produced, and, when present, aggi-a- 
vated, by the use of a bath when the weather has been liot, and 
the individual has been perspiring ; whilst, on the other baud, I 
have known sufferers from these grave maladies to be greatly 
reheved by the disuse of water, and the employment of some 
artificial greasy covering for the skin. 

Having thus given some important imformation upon the 
subject of baths in general, we may proceed to speak of parti- 
cular f9rms and their special uses, when they have any ; premis- 
ing that we do not intend to enter upon their use as agents in 
the cure of disease. We may for convenience divide what wo 
have to say into remarks upon the plunge bath, the hot bath, 
the shower bath, and the sponge bath. 
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c plungo bafcli may be cold or hot, consist f f h t 
salt, and be situated under the canopy of h n a 
in the sea. If indulged in beneath tlie roof f n t t b- 

liament, the phmge bath ia little more tha n f atll t 

development ; in it the youth can deyelop 1 1 1 h 

never thinks of using in the gymnaainm. H 1 dura 

under difBcult circumstances, and sometim 1 m } f I h 
known it done in more cases than one even pi hi m 1 
exertions to such an extent as to bring on taintnesa oi sickness. 
If, on the other hand, the plunge bath is the flowing river, or tlje 
briny ocean, the athlete rejoices in pure air and freedom from 
town influences, as well as in the exercise of hislimba; and 
often, it must be owned, it happens that the clear genial atmos- 
phere gets no credit for the renovated health, which is wrongly 
attributed to dipping in the sea. As a prolonged city life has a 
tendency to deteriorate the health, so it is certain thiit country 
air has a tendency to restore the faded strength, and it will do 
so whether bathing and baths are resorted to or not. 

In the preservation of health, the hot bath ia a great luxury, 
and no more. It removes the aches and pains of excessive 
fatigue, relieves the sense of annoyance produced by clouds of 
dust on a windy day, or " kicked up " by the horses of a travel- 
ing carriage. It restores heat to the starved one who has per- 
haps been on volunteer or other duty during the inclement 
weather so common in our En gUsh climate. Where ladies, men, 
or children, are troubled with an excessive amount of "scurf" 
in the hair, there is no more effectual cure than a daily hot bath, 
in wliich the individual may sit with the hair wholly immersed, 
and can make it float about like seaweed in a tideway. For 
those whose circulation is languid, the hot bath is an oapecial 
luxury. If they stand before a roaiing fire they often feel as if 
one half were beii^ frozen while the other is roas'.ing. But to 
He in water heated to 104 deg., with all the body submerged 

;cept the eyes and nose and mouth, is to take in heat on all sides 
and to enable the individual to defy cold for many aii 
hour. Yet the luxury is too great an one for all to enjoy, and 
we have known it to produce such faintness as would have 
caused death, by drowning, had not assistance been at hand. 
This danger seem. to threaten females more than men; it is 
therefore desirable that women should have a bath-attendant 
with them until they understand their own powers of en- 
durance. 

The shower bath is a rare expedient for sweeping those cob- 
webs or meshes from the eyes and the inind which Morpheus 
weaves around them whilst we sleep. The tired author leaves 
his pen perchance at an advanced hour of the night of morning, 
and after a period of restless languor, falls into a heavy slumber, 
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only to awake again Iialf rested, at the inexorable alarum, and to 
fiu<l that he is not yet refreshed enough to feel in trim for 
another day's toil. Ouo touch, however, to the magic cord, one 
wholesome shower on hia muddled head, and he ia himself again, 
fit for his work, and nerved for any task. Wiat the shnwcr 
hath does for him it will do for the overwrought woman. Toil, 
undue exertion of body or heavy tiiala of the mind, possibly all 
combined, lead a delicate woman— or indeed, any ordinary 
female to feel " unstrung " like a piano out of tune. She is 
conscious that she does not respond to the touch in the proper 
not* — perliaps she fears that her weakness will constrain lier to 
lose her self-control and become " hysterical." To her the daily 
shower bath will impart a sensibk amount of strength, the jar- 
ring chords will be restrung, and the deseetiding water will 
almost literally " bring spirits from the vasty deep." 

A sponge bath seems to me an ingenious contrivance for 
innking sumo people miserable. On one occasion being tired of 
reading that it was an essential to health, and having, too, some 
friends who assured me that it was a panacea for every ill, and 
who in their zeal to improve my constitution, which did not 
reqmre such aid, endeavoured to " ding " its use into me, I de- 
termined to test the matter anew. JDuring my youth I luid 
endured much misery from it, the memory of which clings to me 
yet, for each day for many years was begun by the hateful in- 
fliction ; but my energetic advisers informed me that now, when 
years ol' maturity had arrived, I should thoroughly enjoy a 
glorious sponge bath, or what the Oxford men call "doing tubs." 
Well, I began on the hottest day of summer, and was painfully 
starved until my avocations pemiittetl me to walk briskly ou 
the sunny side of a street, or bask in the sun-sliine indoors. This 
daily infliction I bore as manfully as I could until the winter, 
at which period I gave up the experiment, not desiring either 
to write myself down as fool or ass. The sole consolation re- 
ceived from my enthusiastic friends was the remark, " ah, it is 
clear that the sponge bath does not suit you," a conclusion 
which I soon expanded into the observation, that there were 
very few whom it did suit, and that those who enjoyed it derived 
BO benefit from it, except as a means of awaking tliem thoroughly. 
In one patient, who consulted mo, I feel satisiied that if his 
plan of cold " tubbing " had been persevered in he would have 
brought ou paralysis, the earlier symptoms of which had 
begim to show themselves. His age is about fifty-fivp, ami ' 
he has been accustomed to a sponge bath from his youth. 
Some there are whose tempemments are so fiery that they may 
require to blow off steam by evaporating daily some half pint of 
water from their naked skins. Such I can well imagine as rejoic- 
ing in a cold sponging, hut those of orfinary mould will find more 
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comfort in heat tKan in iciness, and rejoice more in dressing in a 
cozy room before a comfortable fire, than going from a warm bed 
to a frigid bath in a chilly closet. 

After years of as close observation as I have been enabled to 
make, the conclusion I have arrived at is, that baths and bath- 
ing are not essential to health, and that it is even doubtful 
whether they really conduce. to it. To many, however, they are 
positive luxuries, whilst in one form or other they are pleasant 
to the majority. Of the two, warm or tepid bathing is 
more comfortable and less dangerous than cold bathing, and 
cold bathing is always injurious when it is not followed by 
a " glow." I have no doubt even when this last sensation occurs, 
the glow is rather the sign of an active circulation, and an 
evidence of a certain amount of health already existent, than an 
increment added to the future supply. In medical practice 
there is no doubt that baths have a decided influence in restor- 
ing health ; but there is great difference between this and their 
influence in preventing disease. Whenever, therefore, my 
opinion is asked about the use of water to the skin, my almost 
invariable reply is, " if you enjoy baths, use them as luxuries ; 
if you dislike them you cannot indulge yourself by adopting 
them, and it is certainly not advisable to make yourself more 
miserable than Nature intended that you should be." Few 
Englishmen would eat whale's blubber or walrus flesh because 
the Esquimaux consider it conducive to health and almost ne- 
cessary to life. Nor can I see any reason why Tom should do 
something which is disagreeable to himself because Dick and 
Harry enjoy it. 
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These probably is not an individual who tenders advice gratia 
to Ilia or her friend, (and those who do so are innumemble) 
withoub having gone through the exercises necessary to obtain 
the qualification of giving sound or even valuable medical recom- 
mendations, who does not consider that it is " an absolute law " 
that exercise and plenty of it, is indispensable to health. There 
is, indeed, scarcely a single doctor who does not believe the same 
thing, and who does not make " exercise " a sine qiui iim. for the 
restoration of a disordered or for the conservation of a sound 
body. So completely has this axiom been adopted, that to 
many the attempt to shake the universal belief will seem as 
absurd as it was in the knight Don Quixote to tilt at the wind- 
mill. We shall, however, endeavour to luodify, if not to upset, 
the dogma, and to demonstrate that the proposition that exer- 
cise is " essential " to health is not strictly true. 

On the very threshold of our enquiry we find ourselves ob- 
liged to have recourse to definitions, and to lay down clearly 
what we mean by " exercise," or what is meant by others when 
they use the word. We must equally form to ourselves an idea 
what is meant by the word " health " in connection with exercise. 
It is very probable that not one of my readers has ever thought, 
up to the present moment, of the signification which he assigns 
to* the words in question, and that one has just given a 
thought or two to the subject, he has only a hazy idea of what 
is signified by either. The energetic professor in a London 
hospital will think of "health " as signifying the power to work 
^vith Ms brain incessantly, and yet have capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of food, sleep, and the social amenities of life. He looks 
upon " exercise " as signifying an excursion to the summit of 
the Yung Frau, Matterhom, or Mont Blanc. The universitj- 
student considers that " health " is power to think as a man, 
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wliilu he is yet little more than a boy, to cram his head with 
learning, and his stomach with an unlimited amount of bittur 
beer or hoady poi-t, to indulge in tobacco of the sti'oiigeat 
kind, and to go through all the episodes of fast life, and yet 
retain a good appetite for " commons," and a clear intellect for 
mathematics. To him "exeraise". means labour at the oar for 
'lionrs, and toil equivalent to, if not gi-eater, than that of the 
treadmill. The philosopher in his study would probably de- 
scribe " health " aa the condition of body in which the mind can 
iiourish, without being called away to the state of the tenement 
which it inhabits, and his idea of " exercise " would probably be 
bounded by a contemplative saunter iu the garden, or a ride on 
a quiet horee, during which the brain might digest the food 
which it had goi'ged. 

Now we consider that the idea of the philosopher is much 
closer to the truth than any other. The dictionary defines 
" health " to signify " freedom from bodily pain or sickness," and 
this is practically what we mean by it. We use the word to 
signify that condition of the tenement of the soul which does 
not require repairs of any kind, To those who accept this 
definition it must be perfectly clear that the standard of health 
is individual, not generic. Just as some houses are so strongly 
Ijuilt that they can bear even the shock of an earthquake, with- 
out falling down, whilst others are so frail that a heavy gale of 
wind will upset them ; so the blow which is uufelt by one man 
' miiy be fatal to another, I may be in a perfect state of health, 
yet unable to bear the mental strain which would be necessary, 
iiad I suddenly to guide the helm of the State, whilst another, 
who is able to wield the might of England, cauuot survive a 
fractured bone which a navvy would laugh at. 

When we next turn to the word " exorcise " in the dictionary, 
we find that it ia defined "labour of the body for health or 
nmuscment," Accepting the meaning, we recognise the fact 
that "exercise" ia bnt another word for "labour." We then ask 
ourselves in what way "labour" can be necessary to "health." 
It can only be so when it increases the constitutional vigour, 
the muscular strength, the desire to cat, the power of digestion, 
and when it ia compatible with natural longevity. On the other 
hand, it ia clear tliat labour is prejutUcial to health when it 
weakens the constitution, deteriorates the muscular power, withers 
the flesh, impaii's the appetite, obstructs digestion, and I'enders 
'iJha mind incapable of sustained or even of any thought. 

That we may enable our readers to judge of what we mean 
by these remarks, let us give illustrations of the extremes, vi*z. : 
a total cessation of all bodily exereise, and of an absolute excess 
of labour. In Dr. Watson's " Lectures on the Practice of Medi- 
cine" there is a case reported on the authority of Dr. Munro, o^ 
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Edinburgb, whicli niiis thua : — There was a youDg woman 
brought into the hospital, of which Dr. Munro was a physician, 
who had paralysis of all the body from the ueck downwards. 
She waa unable to move arm, hand, leg, or foot, and in that 
condition Bhif remainiid for twenty years. She was daily drawn 
out of bed and placed in a chair with her hands before her, on 
an appropriate support The only exereise it was possible for 
her to take was with her head and tongue. But the report is 
silent as to whether she was given to wagging the one, and 
talking much with the other, and taking the sole labour she waa 
fit to perform. Yet during the whole of that time her health was 
perfect ; and when she died, from some sudden cause, all the 
internal organs were found to be healthy. 

After audi a case as this let us toucli Ughtly upon the case 
recorded in the story in " the Arabian Nights' Entertainment " 
of the " Fisherman and the Genie," of the unfortunate prince who 
was by enchantmen!; converted into stone from the hips down- 
wards, and was, bj- malice, flagellated every day by a woman, 
and yet who enjoyed such good health, that he sought fur death 
in vain. We then pass ou to such real men as Scarron, the first 
luisband of Madame du Maintenon, who from paralysis of tha 
lower limbs was unable to walk or take auy bodily exereise. Not 
having lived in his time, I caunot tell his exact state ; but as it 
has occurred to me to see others in a similar condition, I &»n 
testify that a quiescence so complete aa is involved by palsy of 
the lower half of the body, is not incompatible with apparently 
perfect health, good appetite and digestion, a clear head and 
longevity. 

Again, let us turn our attention to the health of those men 
whose occupations are essentially sedentary. Perhaps there are 
few if any who ait so closely, and so long during the day, as our 
great lawyers and Church dignitaries. For days, weeks, and 
months together, ajudge has small opportunity for taking exer- 
cise, and a bishop is so tied to his study by his various duties 
that the day is often all too short for him to fulfil them. Men, 
also, who are at the head of the State, and have not only to 
originate investigations, and draw up schemes for the general 
good, but to defend their position through many hours of wcnry 
debate, have scant time for a galop in Itotten Kow or a constitu- 
tional in the park. Yet, as a rule, none are so long-lived, and 
on the whole have better health than such men as we here de- 
aoribe. 

On the other hand, we know that both men and hoi'ses suc- 
cumb under excessive labour. A hunter too often used, a do;; 
too often put on the scent, or a uion kept in a sinking ship for too 
loi^ "at the pump," will sometimes lie down and die. To bo 
more particular, we know that excess of muscular exertion will 
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bring on a singular disease of which no cure is known, one which 
ooii8iats in a gradual wasting of all the fleshy part of muscles in 
the hody, until the eye, indeed, is unahle to give a glance of love 
to the dearest friend, and the tongiie rufuses to utter a sentiment 
of gratitude to a devoted nurse, until the throat cannot swallow, 
and the chest hecomea unable to breathe. Such cases are, how- 
ever, rare. Much more common is it to see a young man ' train ' 
himself so as to be able to do feats of strength which are all hut 
astounding ; and when he has attained this end suddenly break 
down and die. Something like this occuiTed to the American 
pugilist Heenan, who after his fight with Mace became so ener- 
Tated as barely to escape from death by " decline." I have had 
under my own chaise somewhat similar cases. The first wus a 
sturdy-looking Iiisbman, who seemed so ill that I augured badly 
for his life. His condition was such that it was doubtful whether 
he had acute inflammation of the lungs or t3rphu8 fever. Though 
the nature of the complaint was at first doiibtful, yet it had 
clearly been induced by a race against " time," in which he had 
run some two miles along a crowded street in some such period 
as ten minutes. As the symptoms gradually developed them- 
pelves it was evident that the man had brouglkt on a " galloping 
consumption." 

Since theni have met with other instances of a precisely simUar 
iind, one in which the winner of a foot race was immediately, 
i(within two days) affected by " decline ;" another in which a 
similar result followed from a pedestrian expedition, during 
which the patient had shown himself the moet active and en- 
during of the party. A third occurred in the person of a fine 
young man, who waa the stroke oar of his college, and apparently 
one of the most powerful athletes of his University, yet in the 
zenith of his fame, he broke down in a week from acute phthisis, 
and when I saw him he had a lai^o cavity in one lung. All 
these caaes survived for a time, but became wrecks ; two died of 
consumption within three years, the last I am unable to trace. 
Whilst attending the patient last mentioned the family doctor 
told me that a brother of our patient had foundered in a 
similar fashion. Apparently of powerful frame he had worked 
at gymnastics \mtil his father, proud of hia son's muscular de- 
velopment, had taken bira, as a show, to the leading sui'geon of 
the town. His "biceps" waa enormous, his "pectorals" won- 
derful, his " deltoids " immense, there were few feata of strength 
which he could not compass — yet in a fortnight from that proud 
visit the youth was dead of consumption. Again, I have seen 
in the " dead-house " the pericardium of a yoimg man who wa^ 
'fionapicuoua for strength and endurance, one whose equal in 
.rowing was scarcely to be found amongst all the amateurs of his 
^ty. yet not only did that muscular development not prevent 
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ill-health, but positively seemed to induce it Being determined I 
myself " to prove all things " I essayed for a time to adopt the j 
exercise involved in liunting on foot the hare witJi beagles. J 
Whilat doing bo, I waa struck with the remarkable activity of 1 
the huntsman, who, after a long chase, when all the amateurs | 
were glad to rest, and take breath, continued to luu, and shout j 
as if it was as easy for him to run as for a swallow to fly. Dur- | 
ing two seasons only did I see him thus, at the third he was 1 
very shi^ish, received leave of absence and means to consult I 
a physician ; his heart was found to be aerionsly diseased, and i 
after his second visit to the distant physician, which was elTected | 
on foot, he reached home Just in time to lie down anddia Now 
in all these cases, except two, there was no constitutional I 
dency to disease, nor was there any want of the necesaariei 
even luxuries of life. The effects were due solely to excessive I 
bodily exertion and fatigue. This surely suffices to demonstrate 
that muscular power and constitutional vigour are not synony- 
mous — and* that gymnastic training may bring on " decline " ] 
rather than ensure health, strength, or longevity. If, then, 
excess of exercise does occasionally induce fatal effects in the 
healthy, it is far more likely to do so in those whose constitu- | 
tion or stamina is somewhat impaired — and though these essays 
are chiefly intended to apply to the " preservation," rather than 
to the " restoration " of health, I will give a few illustrations of 
the effect of exertion, when the frame is from any cause en- 
feebled. I shall never forget the first— a decent-looking sea- 
man applied, wliilst I was house surgeon at the Liverpool Infir- 
mary, for admission, telling me that he bad walked from a certain 
dock, a distance of about a mile-and-a-half, the road being a 
continuous but not rapid ascent. He said that be had bronchitiB 
and was obliged to knock off work. Seeing that the case waa 
urgent I at once admitted him, and forthwith directed the porter 
to see him to bis ward — up one flight of stairs — and no sooner 
did the poor fellow reach his bed than he lay down and died. 
During the same winter two such events occurred, and, in all, 
the occurrence was unforeseen and unexpected. Since then I 
have known a walk across a room to be fatal, the patient falling 
dead between hia bed and the night chair, wliilst another indi- 
vidual was only just able to reach the bed, to die there within three 
hours, in spite of the most energetic means for restoratiou, I 
have known such simple exercise as walking from room tu room 
biing on the most distressing symptoms of heart disease, which 
have been again quelled by the most rigid enforcement of 
laziness, even with the tongue. 

Between the extremes thus indicated tlici'c are many degrees. 
Some persons simply find that they have indigestion, which being 
attributed, as it too often is, to want of exercise, is combated 
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L Jjy still farther labour and exhaustion. Many is the iustance 
L ■which has come under my notice, in which a man or woman, 
iiiot content with the toil which some daily business imposes, 
I nndei'takes to supplement it daily by an hour's walk, and often 
[ by two, or even moi-o ; thus increasing sufferings already great 
tOl they force the patient to take a perfect rest. 

Another, like many a schoolboy, simply finds that he cannot 

work with his head after exhausting his body. Well do I 

remember the summer months of my childhood, when I pleaded 

8ucce.9sfal]y ynth my parents for permiaaion to play whilst 

daylight lasted, promising faithfully to learn my lessons for 

to-moiTow'a school when darkness came over the land. But my 

promises, though made in perfectly good faith, were always 

broken. "When night came and the candles were lighted, my 

books were brought oat, but "mind" I had uone ; I could see 

I letters and read words, but they conveyed no meaning to me ; 

I thought was impossible, memory was gone, and I had to put off 

I the task to the morning. But when that came, alas ! a tired 

, body had demanded sleep up to the last moment, and the lea- 

I aous were necessarily postponed until during the walk to school, 

[ when the time was too short. "What man is there who cannot 

I remember a similar occurrence, and how he has sat down before 

i broad sheet, either to read or write, and found himself, from 

I previous bodily fatigue, unable to understand a sentence, or to 

' lea for his pen ? So completely, indeed, am I imbued 

with this knowledge, that I never venture to write any one of 

these essays when in any way fatigued by previous mental or 

bodily exertion. Other offsprings from my pen have been written 

I at night, but all req^uired correction on the morning's inspection. 
Some, again, simply feel a total repugnance for food from 
that excess of exeraise, which they have taken with a view to 
ffain an appetite. Many is the man of business who is ready 
for dinner when he. leaves his office, but who feela sick and is all 
Imt unable to eat anything when he arrives at home, after a walk 
df two miles or more. One such case I remember well. A lady, 
overwhelmed with anxiety of mind, and harassed by having to 
pay close attention to a sick husband, and a large household, 
ifinding her own health fail, had recourse to the dihgent use of 
her legs, and took daily a brisk walk for two hours. This made 
matters worse, and she apphed to a physician, who gave her most 
strict directions to continue her peripatetical exercise, and ordered 
her in addition blue pills and alteratives, which palled her down 
^^^ still more. At length her health failed completely. She changed 
^^^Lher plan, and found a cure in rest which she had vai^y 
^^B«ought in labour. 

^^^B Let me take another instance : n^ gentleman who stammered 
^^^Fl}adty, put himself, for some trivial aihneut, under the care of a 
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homoeopathic doctor, who prescribed for him, amoni'at other 
things, " plenty of exercise " in the open air, Tliis was taken 
■with daily diligijnce and regularity, and the individual rapidly 
got worae, until, indeed, he was obliged to give up business, and 
attend wholly to himself. After vain attempts to get weU, he 
couaidted another physician, to whom he brought an account o£ 
his symptoms in writing, m he stammered too painfully to apeak 
comfortably. Now the exertion involved in stammering is eaor- 
mons, and the doctor concluded that tliia, with some five hours' 
walking per day, was the chiefcauseoftho individual's complaint^ 
consequently, the patient was ordered to keep his tongue quiet 
and his body equally so — a list of amusing books to select from 
was written out for him — ^whilst bed and the sofa were ordained 
to be the sole habitations of the invalid's body for a week. At 
the end of that period, progress was to be reported. The orders 
were duly carried out, and when the individual came to tell of 
hia condition, no writing was required ; the paina and achea, the 
indigestion and sleeplessness, nay, even the atammeriug, had 
become so much better, tiiat a continuance of the plan was agreed 
to for another week, after which there was no more excuse for a 
medical consultation. 

From all these cases it ^■ill be seen that exercise may be, and 
very often is, prejudicial to health, and that so far from prevent- 
ing the obligation of a visit to, or fi-om, the doctor, it will 
positively bring the necessity about. But though we thus raise 
our voice against an indiscriminate application of the dogma, 
'■ that exercise is necessary or coiiducive to health," it must not 
be understood that we go into the contrary extreme, and allege 
that laziness is prel'erablc to judicious exercise, and is more to be 
cultivated than activity. Against such pendulum-liko reasonings 
we most strongly set our face. We hold that eveiy individual 
must study what is the best in his or her own case, and follow that 
out, quite irrespective of the dicta, the practices, or, we might 
even aay, the " twaddle " of other people. 

Let U3 next for a moment examine wktn exercise is likely to 
do good. We will take the case of any hard-worked professional 
man who raos his bitdns the greater part of the day and night, 
and ask whether any amount of exertion in the streets, or the 
parks of his town will do him good, so long as his mentEil work 
pursues him at every stride? The philosopher, deep in a pro- 
blem ; the lawyer, buried in an intricate suit ; the clergym<in, 
interested in a close theological inquiry, or busied with his 
Sunday's discourses, carry with them all their thoughts, whether 
they are locomoting afoot or on horseback Sometimes — and I 
plead guilty to indulging the habit in my own person, the walks 
of professional men are their "atody," during which they '■ digest " 
the knowledge which they have acquired in the library by read- 
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b ing and obsevvatiou. To the novelist, or other author, the aams 
I experience is doubtless familiar. Now, if such au one begins to 
I break down, it 13 qnite preposteroua for him to try to bolster 
himself up by extra exertion. No ; if exercise is to do him good, 
it must be tiiken in the country, far away from books, sermons, 
lawsuits, magazines, newspapers, patients, and medical reviews. 
The man in search of renovated health must go yachting, or 
pedes trianizing in some lovely scenery, with a pleasant com- 
panion, and, if possible, with some sueh rational amusement as 
geologizing, botanizing, or sketching. He may hunt, he may 
fish, he may scale Mont Blanc — anything so long as he gets fresh 
air, and plenty of it, is never off his food, or unable to digest his 
dinner, and, in addition, throws for a time liis business, and aU 
his physic, to the dogs. Under such a. plan he will be likely to 
recover his ordinary health, and then find, as we hinted in our 
I fij-st essay, that many a symptom which has been attributed to 
I "liver," indigestion, &c., was due solely to overwort. When such 
an one cornea home fresh for his work, it is natural that he 
shall laud the advantage of exercise, but the philosopher will say 
" pooh pooh," it was not the " exorcise " alono which did the 
business; it was the surrounduiga which that exercise involved. 
If we have brought the reader to the same conclusion, we shall 
hope that he will profit by the lesson, and never adopt labour in 
aiiditioQ to his daily toil, as a metina of staving off disease ; and 
' that he will recognize the fact, "that for exercise to bo really 
I beneficial, it must be attended with such concomitants as pure 
air, and a rest from mental work. 
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I DAVE a very vivid recollectiou of iiiy second visit to London 
on the opening of the usiml October Medical Session. Frenh ■ 
Irom the country, young, strong and vigorous, I liod the appetite 
of a hunter and the digestion of an ostricL Like medical stu- 
dents in general, I had a due appreciation of the value of money, 
and even when dining " had a frugal mind," Chance led me to a 
certain eating-house where the room was of the dingiest, and the 
table linen of the coarsest that I had ever seen ; but the boiled 
beef was, to my fancy, more delicious than any other that Imd 
previously regaled my palate, and I revelled daily over a cheap 
and very appetising dinner. How many fellow students I 
induced to dine at the same shop, I dare not say — at any rate 
the room was usually full of "cronies" at the time we used to 
feed, and " the feast of reasoji and the flow of soul " was enjoyed 
as much as the odours of the kitchen and its products. But after 
a few months hard work in dissecting, hospital attendance, 
taking notes by the hour, of lectures by day, and reading, smoking 
tobacco, and indulgence in certain other mild dissipations by 
uighty the appetite of " the young man from the country " was 
gone, and the beloved cook-shop was first shunned, then desciietl. 
After a time the smell from its doors drove me to walk on the 
opposite side of the street, and iinally banished me from the 
street altogether. So strong, indeed, was my horror of it that 
even now, when seven and twenty years have elapsed, I should 
avoid the locahty if I could. 

Notwithstanding this alteration of feeling, I was never aware 
of being ill. Never did I even feel that I required cliange of air. 
All that I can now remember is, that beer was more thought of 
tlian bread; and, that sometimes, when on Sundays we got a 
glimpse of the country, we sighed at our imprisonment, and 
longed for tlie time when oar examinations would be over, and 
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we should return to our homes with the " honours " which wc 
were eagerly striving for. When at last the happy day arrived 
which told the atudent his position, a glance at the " University 
List " was followed hy an instant determination to go, by mail, 
to some spot which was to me uuknowUj and I was, on the next 
day sauntering, with a weiglity knapsack on my back, in ihe 
romantic neighboiirliood of Tiutern and Monmouth. At first, 
the burden behind my shoulders felt a heavy load, and 1 found 
with regret, indeed, I may say, ivith a sensation of ahame, that 
three miles per liour was the utmost extent of my powera The 
breakfast that I coveted after a walk of six miles was not done 
justice to, an appetising diunec was almost disregarded, aud I 
thought with a sigh of that time when exercise brought hunger 
in its train, and '■ good digestion waited on appetite, and health 
on both." 

Nevetherless, as the days rolled on, and my shoe soles thinned, 
my knapsack began to feel lighter — ray watch told me of a 
gradual advance from three to four miles an hour, and empty 
dishes at the end of meals told of increased hunger. After a 
week's tour I arrived, once more, at home with much of the same 
vigour as I had when I left it. As my pedestrian trip had been 
a Bolitaiy one there was ample time for thought during the early 
part of each stage ; and I could not fail to ponder, from day to 
day, over the marvellous diSerence between the country and the 
town— between bodily labour and mental work, between exliaus- 
tion of the mind and fatigue of the body. 

The germ of thought, thus implanted, continued to grow, and 
opportunities soon presented themselves of prosecuting the sub- 
ject larther. There was a gentleman, whom 1 weR knew, who 
was indefatigable in his business, regular in liis Iiabits, living in 
the debateable ground between town and country, eating well at 
breakfast, heartily at dinners, and duly taking " forty winks " 
after it, comfortable in his circumstances and sleeping soundly 
at night. Yet this very man, as soon as the heats of summer 
came round, began to be " fractious," eveiything in the house 
seemed to go wrong, at the dinner-table there always was a coui-se 
of wrangling as well as of fish, the meat was always over or 
underdone— the potatoes ill boiled, the puddings too sweet, and 
the pies too sour. Instead of home being a nest to wliich the 
inmates flew with delight, it became a haunt lo he avoided ; and 
after a certain time of endurance a flitting followed, and the old 
and discontented bird left his mate and the young ones to their 
own devices. 

When this man had fairly turned hia back upon his business, 
the town, and his home, he soon regained appetite and equanim- 
ity; and a fortnight's tour brought him hack again as pleasant 
as if he really tliought himself returned to a bed of roses. He 
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\¥ho had been, uniatentioually, captious, now recognized that his 
wife was ao ; and to give her the same measure as lie had meted 
to himself, she was sent away with the children to the Beaside. 
But the advantage reaped by the mother was not the same as 
that which the father had gained. There is an old adage, " ani- 
mum lion mutatU qui trans mare cumint;" or " a sail in a steam- 
boat does not moke a peraou eliauge her mind." And a woman 
who takes her family with her to a " marine villa" carries with 
her tho saiiit! daily thought for dinner, tho same trouble with 
servants, and the same domestic duties as she had at home. For 
a wife, or any other woman who has housekeeping duties to per- 
form, the advantages to be derived from change of air are not 
fully experienced until there is a rest from these. To the ma- 
jority of men who have only on rare occasions to select their 
dinner, beforehand, the duty is felt to be a bore ; how muclimoro 
then must it be for a womau who has, in ordinary life at least, 
to look after every meal and often to inspect, and even, if aho 
have a judiciously frugal mind, to weigh the meat before it is 
cooked. I have heard more than one lady remark that the 
greatest pleasure of hotel life, and of a visit to one's friends, is to 
be able to sit down to dinner without any knowledge of what is 
coming in the various courses. 

This, doubtle.^9, will recal to many the pleasant story of La 
Fontaine, in which a prince, who was mnch addicted to gallantry, 
treated a domestic who rebuked him for inconstancy to hia 
lovely wife, in the following remarkable fashion. He ascer- 
taiued from him what diah of all others he enjoyed the most, 
then, finding that it was " partridge pie," he confined him to a 
dish of that delicacy entirely ; but when the page, who had 
before so much reUshed the dainty, had nothing else to eat, he 
soon tired of it, and would have been glad to live on ordinary 
food, however homely. 

So it is with man, a perpetual round of duties has a depress- 
ing effect on his senses and mind. It wearies us to see, day by 
day, the same faces, view the same things, hear the same voices, 
smdi the same odom's, and talk the same platitudes. After 
long experience at home, we know exactly how the tea will taste, 
how the sirloin of beef is likely to be cooked, what the pro- 
bability is that the mutton will be biimed and the beefsteak be 
too rare. We know, too, what our wife will say when we come 
hack from business, and the tone in which she will say it — and 
we are aware that our own company must be aa monotonous to 
others, as our family is to us. When men are unable to find 
subjects for profitable conversation, there arises a propensity to 
find fault ; and one who in high health and good humour can 
revel in the boisterous ness of childish pastimes, becomes em- 
bittered by a boyish laugh, and has his temper ruffled by the 
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"isiglit o£ tufantila pleaanrea. The man or woman who feela thua 
,jnay not aeeui out of health, and they may be totally uncoH- 
iBcious of auytliiug having occurred to blight their happiness ; 
yet, they are out of sorts — they have been i'eeding on '■ partridge 
pie" too long. It is quite possible for all of ua to have too 
much of a good thing. Tlie poets may talk of " eternal rap- 
tures," and " never-eilding bliss ; " but the most enthusiastic of 
mankind would tire of " embracing," if every time he clasped 
Bome loved one in hia arms, the links were not to be unwound 
for an hour ; and the most charming of kisses would be irksome, 
if the process were prolonged enough to interfere with respira- 
tion, or for each to ascertain what the other bad for dinner on 
the previous day. 

The monotony such as we have described can best be met by 
;«hauge of air ; for with this comus change of scene ; with that 
' comes change of thouglit ; and with that, again, come new trains 
oi ideas, and expansion of mind. Ou the otlier band, there is a 
cessation from the feeling of oppression wbich stagnation in- 
duces. There is no longer " the partridge pie " to affect the 
senses, the same platitudes to pall the spirit, the same compound 
of gaa-ey, houae-y, kitchen-ey and town-ey odours to offend the 
nostrils, 

To go for change of air ia, or ought to be, an expedilion in 
quest of information, and a search for something new. From it 
a man should return with a fresh fund of anecdotes, a new col- 
lection of stories, a fuller repertory of experiences, and an addi- 
tion to that store of illustrations by wbich he makes the dull 
leaKties of life seem brighter to his children or dependents. 

If once we allow this, a good many results must follow, which 
will enable many a one to answer the knotty questions " whitlier 
aliaU I go ? " " whither shiill my family go? " and " shall I go 
with them?" Now, if the main advantage of change of air ia 
to get over the results of monotony, it is not advisable for Pater- 
familias to travel with his wife and children, unless theru be at 
the place they visit, ample opportunities for his own individual 
recreation or amusement, dissimilar to those which he has at 
home ; nor should he choose any spot with which he is acquainted 
almost as intimately as he is with his own town or street K 
inclined to fish, he should select some river where the scenery is 
ever changing, or the seaside where he can find on the bosom of 
the varying ocean new sensations, new experiences, and a new 
style of anghng. If of more active habits, he should visit the 
picturesque parts of Great Britain, and of neighbouring countries, 
never travelling " en grand seigneur '' but as a simple gentleman, 
falling in with the humours of passing strangers, listening to 
the sttU'ies of guides or old women, and revelling in tlie melange 
of the " table d'hote," If complete change is the thing mainly 
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sought after, it is clear that a tour in England is not the same 
as one on the Continent. In every village of Englnnd the 
British traveller recognizes the earae names of persons and trades 
as he saw in his own town. He is familiar with the look of the 
houses, the dress of the people, the voice of the peasants, and I 
every expression they use. In Prance, on the contmry, (every- 
thing is strange — roads, houses, shops, the names of trades and 
persons, the style of dress, the trimming of trees, the manners 
of the people, and even their common oaths, nil are atrange. 
The LiUicashire squire who liears a country lad say to another, 
" Sister Boh ise here " (seeat thou, ISoh, I am liere), if he thinks 
of the sentence at all, will only mutter something about a 
vulgar dialect ; but if he hears a French peasant bawl to another, 
" Venez id tout a Vhewre Jean," he will try and find out the 
meaning of every word. Then, when after a time, Trance he- 
comes familiar and La Suisse well kno^vn, some other country 
should be visited. The idea of change of scene and of idea should 
be ever uppermost, above that of simple change of air. 

To carry out this idea, to the full, it is not advisable for a man 
to travel with any companion who la already very familiar with 
him, unless the individual be recognised as one whose raind is 
accustomed to independent observation, to the exercise of 
thought, and to the control of temper. As a rule, it is not 
advisable for husband and \vife to travel together in search of 
health, or simply to preserve that ivhich they have, unless both 
are equally desirous of acquiring knowledge, and both equally 
able to seek it. A delicate wife is a clog to her active spouse, 
and a dull consort is a daily plague to one who is vivacious and 
energetic. It is equally undesirable for a father to travel with 
his sons as companions, unless they are sufficiently grown up to 
understand what they see, and have been so treated in tlieir 
childhood as not to stand in awe of " the governor." I have 
known a travelling party consisting of three hrothew and a 
parent, in which the main idea of the boys was how to escape 
out of the father's presence, and in which all pleasuj-e was taken 
from the parent, in eouRequence of his children's coldness when 
passing through scenic beauties of no common order. 

For the mother of a family, a change similar to that recom- 
mended to the husband is desirable, although her position in 
society prevents it being cast in quite the same mould. To such 
we recommend a visit to a friend, or a small tour with a young 
son or daughter. If fond of gaiety and bustle the lady will 
naturally prefer such a locality as Scarborough, Cheltenham, 
Ilarrowgate, or other place where fashionable people most do 
congregate. If, on the contrary, she be fond of quiet repose, she 
may adopt some such guiet retreat as Chepstow, Monmouth, 
Ambleside, or any other spot where persons go rather to enjoy 
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themselves apart from their fellow beings, than to mix iu a gay 
crowd, and to show off amongst rustics, or their own set the 
newest feshions, and the gayest patteraa of Parisian modLstes. 

I'or a family of children who require change of air the ciise 
is somewhat different. Eoya and girls have alike been kept to 

» close stuffy schooh'ooms, to dog's-eared primers, dictionaries, and 
grammars. They have lived iu an atmosphere of Greek and 
latin. Algebra and Arithmetic, parsing and spelling, composi- 
tion and the use of the Globes, until " every air is heavy with 
the sighs " tliat breathe over geometiic problems or musical 
scales. To such, tlie change that ia required ia one which brings 
with it pure air and new scenes, which exchanges sedentary 
^^L pursuits for active employment. Tliia want is best fidfilled by 
^^H a visit to the seaside, where the activity of youth can fiud vent 
^HF in building castles in the sand to keep out the flow, or dams 
across streams to keep in the water after the ebb of the tide. 
Cleanliness will he adopted involuntarily by the use of a daily 
hath, and the feet will he kept sweet and clean by constant 
wading. Tlie love of adventure may, it is true, crop out some- 

I times in the indulgence of too long a swim or a bold climb up 
rugged cUffs. No matter. The child is the father to the man ; 
and soft indeeed must be the lad who never gets into danger, or 
who, being in, has not the nerve to try and escape from it. 
Many are the fathers who never told their parents of the danger 
which they themselves faced when boys lest they should be pro- 
hibited from enjoying the amusement during which it was met, 
and many are the sons who will only tell their elders of a ro- 
mantic exploit when they believe that tliey will not be scolded 
for it. It is a Arm belief rooted in the luinds of many, that 
tliere is not an active-minded strong-bodied lad, who does not 
court danger for its own sake. 
s: 
Tl 



" He ol'ten seeks to drive aivay 
Tbe luxy hours of peaceful Jay, 
Sliglit cause will then suffice to guide 
A kuight's free toolsteps fnr nnd wide. 
A falcon flown, a Bteyhound strayed , 
The nierty glance oi mountain maid, 
Or if a path be dangerous known, 
The danger's self is lure alone," 

Lady of the Late, Canto V., staiizi 4. 
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In that belief I fully agree, and consequently, woidd ratlier 
give a son opportunities for gradually developing the faculties of 
'ihought and courage than keep him away from peril altogether. 
The man who has to battle with the world ought not to be 
brought up like a school-girl or a fine lady ; nor should a father, 
proud of Ids own manJiuesa attempt to stunt that of his boys. 
Hence, in the selection of a locality to which a family party 
may be consigned, a quiet spot will at flret be chosen, where the 
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dftngers to be eiicoiuiterod are small ; but as the youths grow up, 
a mountainoua or rocky place will be preferred to the hiimdruni 
sandy shore ; and a locality where boats abound, and swimming 
in deep water can be indulged in, will be chosen before so 
fashionable a place as Worthing, "Weston-snper-mare, or any 
other spot suitable for dowagers and invalids. A boy, fresh 
from an adventuroiia " out," comes back to school as a. hero. 
He who could climb a cliff to take a bird's nest, cannot bear to 
have hja back crossed by the cane, if he have any spirit at all. 
But if, after all, his mind should not become developed by such 
exercise, the parent, at least, can feel sure that a learned pro- 
fession will not suit his son, unless there is a " family living," 
and tho youth will join the Church of England. 

The main advantages, then to be derived, by the healthy, from 
change of air, may be likened to the effects of the housemaid's 
turk'a-head brush, — viz., it sweeps away the cobwebs which 
time weaves around us all, brightens us up again and enables us 
for a time to renew our youth, 

As yet, I have said nothing respecting the advantage of change 
of air for the restoration of health when once it has been injured, 
materially, from any cause whatever. Indeed, I have rather 
avoided the subject, as it foi-ms no part of my present plan to 
trench upon the business of the physician. Whenever an indi- 
vidual has been sufficiently ill to require the services of a doctor, 
and that adviser has recommended him to go away from home 
for a certain time, the patient or bis friends earnestly inquire 
to what locality he is to direct his steps. To he able to answer 
the question conscientiously, many a physician makes a summer 
tour, on purpose to visit the various spots which are known to 
be fashionable a.^ resorts for invaUds, and he thus becomes 
practically familiar with the comforts and climate of Spain and 
Trance, Germany and Switzerland, Scotland and Derbyshire, 
Penzance and the South of England, Muckross, Cork, and the 
South of Ireland. If such an one is travelling on the continent 
he is certain, (that is to say, if his manner is sufficiently that of 
a gentleman to insure his being spoken to freely) to hear from 
the guests who frequent the iabla dllwte at the watering-plaies 
in question, what are the drawbacks as well as the advantages 
of the locality, and he may, himself being incoffnito, hear remarks 
on members of his profession, over which he will do well to 
ponder. I remember well, for example, sitting at the public 
dinner-table at an hotel in Pau, and hearing an account of the 
woes of two poor Scotch ladies. One was seriously threatened 
with consumption, and her only sister, with whom she lived, was 
anxious to keep her aUve. But their means were small, and 
great thrift was required, even in Scotland, " to make ends 
meet." Yet their doctor, knowing all this, had recommended 
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to go to this popular aanatorium on the north slopes of 
the Pyrenees ; assuring them that the journey would be service- 
able to health, and cheap to the pockety whilst the cost of 
lodging and living in a French town was absurdly small. In 
this faith they made their arrangements, and at last found them- 
selves in Tau. But when they sought for lodgings they could 
find none, except at prices ■which, for them, were prohibitory. 
Their funds were inadequate to aopport them in Pau even in the 
liumblest fashion ; and, although the winter was beginning to 
become severe, the sisters had to return to a garret in England 
or Scotland, shorn of a large portion of their little means, indig- 
nant in mind and depressed in spirit. After we had heard from 
the eloquent hps of a lady, herself an invalid, the pathetic story 
above narrated, the ignorance of doctors in general was descanted 
upon in i-eference to their knowledge of the cost and discomfort of 
foreign travel, and the expense of living in localities of great 410- 
reputation. One young gentleman then took up the strain and ile- 
clared that he despaired of ever " dinging " any sense into Ida 
family doctor, who continued to send him, year after year, to the 
same spot, although he always got more harm from the journey 
itself, than he had subsequent good from his sojourn at the place. 
He was, he said, convinced that his last locomotion from England 
had " cooked his goose;" for, what with a storm when crossing 
the channel, the bitter draughts of cold air at railway stations 
whilst seeinghis luggage duly labelled, and the fatigues of the dili- 
gence, his cough was worse, his strength was less and his cma- ' 
ciation greater than ever it iuid been before. He soon after dis- 
appeared from the table at the daily gathering, and when I left 
he was considered as incurable. 

Anecdotes like the preceding tell us that we must consider 
not simply the locality which is the best suited for a valetudi- 
narian, but the means of reaching the place. An architect in 
England may consider that cedar would be the best wood for a 
certain purpose ; but if he had to send to Lebanon for it, he 
might think the cost of carriage would counterbalance the pai'- 
ticular suitableness of the wood, and he would seek for another 
tree which vfould answer nearly as well. In like manner, Madeira 
may be tho best place for one having tubercles or recovering 
fram inflamed lungs ; but the transit thither may so injure tho 
health, that the sen-sickness attendant upon the voyage will take 
the life which the previous diserise had spared. Again, the bread 
wumer of a family may i-equire change of air; and if a locality 
is adopted which is too expensive for his means, the mental dis- 
tress arising from doubts about the future position of hiraaelf, 
aud of those who are dear to him, will effectually counterbalance 
the boneitts which the climate ought to bring. We conceive, 
that when change of air is required for the recniitment of health, 
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that the doctor, instead of sliaking his head pondeiooaly, and 
iaaniD£ id a docided tunc, the name of one localitr, shuold gi> 
tliroii;;li a cal^Kocism suumthing like the folluwing : — Have yua 
any liking for una syot more than for anotLer ? No. — AVell, 
wteit do you enjoy the most wlieii you are well — do yon pn " 
6sliin» Bketcliinji, Itoating, yacliting, mountaineering scent 
lihylogmi'liy, or society ? Still farther, how much can yoa afli] 
to ftjiciid (iver yourself ? According to the replies to these qi 
tioitfe llie jibysiciau would retominend a quiet valley with a | 
trout stn-am, or a spot like the Bettws-y-Coed, in Wales, m 
materials abound for the most ardent linmer, or Beaumaris, wl 
there are both rowing and yachting ; or Eownesa, where 
are boata in plenty, fiah in abundance, society galore, and 
nery the most lovely. The main reqnireinenl^ fur an in' 
who is iCL-iuitiug health, are animal or mental enjoj 
Acaraith, air without mucli exercise, and a good cuisine. 
influence of change under thete circumstances is very 
I well reniemljer my recovery from an attack of feii'er- 
languid to can; mucli whither I should go, my father decj 
upon sending me to Llangollen, and I went there with 
mother and brother. As the carriage bowled along the 
plains I was only conscious of fatigue; but as we entei 
aitiungst the mouiitains the sight of them was like a moral 
draught of champagne, and I became as c:ccited as if X had 
drained a bottle of that sparkling beverage, ^ly brother had a 
kindred spirit, and we did not sleep until we had climbed to tltc 
summit of the nearest hilL Thence we saw another in the dis- 
tance which was higher, and that, although it involved a very 
long walk of some six hours' duration, we scaled the day after ; 
and my recovery was as absolute as it was sudden. As I feel 
morally certain that such a result would not have occurred if I 
haJ been condemned to visit Leamington, a place which to me 
would be as slupid as Bath, Harrogate, Cheltenham or Brighton, 
30 I would not recommend anyone to visit a spot where thers 
arc not some means of gratifying his peculiar pleasu] 

Here then we recognize, once again, the fact that common 
sense has more to do with the preservation and restoration 
health than any empirical rule. In the previous essay we si 
that exercise might prove prejudicial, rather than atlvantageous, 
if eanied out in a senseless fashion. In the present we recog- 
nize that change of air may be valueless, and sometimes even 
fatal unless all the accessories surrounding it, or involved therein, 
are studied. "Whilst I write thus an anecdote flashes acrass my 
memory which seems so appropriate that I may give it a place. 
Mrs, , after being very ill, was sent from Liverpool to Har- 
rogate " for change of air." She seemed to bear the journey 
well, and went to bed quite comfortable, but she was awaked-' 
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about four o'clock in tlie morning ■with an agonizing pain in the 
back. The family plijaician was telegraphed for, who, on his 
arrival, administered a powerful opiate, and as boon as its effect 
was felt, lie brought his patient back to her homa On lier 
return the. pain was tenfold more severe, and she was a dreadful 
sufferer for many mouths. Some years after this, dniing the 
absence of my friend from town, the same lady came under my 
care, and I too had to order a change of air. The journey was 
a short one, not exceeding four miles, and was made in an ordi- 
nary broiigham. But the pain of Harrogate again returned, 

awaking the patient from a sound sleep. Mrs, , was so 

graphic in her description of her case, the severity of her suf- 
feiiugs, the locality of the pain, and of the only position which 
gave ease, that I at once recognized the nature of the complaint. 
It was simply intense cramp of the long muscles of the back, 
arising from the jolting of the caiTiage over the rough paving 
stones of our streets and lanes. Nothing more than rest in bed 
and good di(it was ordered, and in three days the pain had 
ceased. Now a railway journey shakes ns about far more than 
a jolting brougham, and a few hours of such commotion is worse 
than forty minutes, consequently the HaiTogate agony was 
probably far worse than the Liverpool pain ; but it would have 
subsided by perfect quiet. Tlie second journey from Harrogate, 
however, converted cramp into inflammation of the muscular 
tissues — than which there is scarcely any disease more painful. 

Moral : — ^When severe pain follows immediately upon a 
journey, in a shaking vehicle, it is better to lie in bed till it is 
well than take a second journey and make it worse. An invalid 
may become so sore all over the body from the fatigues of tra- 
velling as to lead her to fear the presence of rheumatic fever. (I 
u.se the pronoun her, for ladies are more frequently thus affected 
than men.) Let her, however, take heart of courage, diUgently 
lie in bed, drink " cock-a-doodle broth" (e^s beaten up with 
sheiTy, sugar and milk), calves'-feet jelly, hare soup, turtle, or 
jmy other good stuff, every two hours until she sleeps, nnd on 
waking go through a similar process for one, two, or three days, 
and she will soon find that her fears have been banished with 
the pains. She will then think of the old saw — every rose has 
its thorn — and say to herself, now that I have suffered from the 
thorn, I may hope that the roses for which I came hither will 
begin to e-^pand, 
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ON THE EFFECT OF ITKAT.' 

Whilst writing in the " dog days," tlic author liears aroiiml liim 
many a grumble at the excessive lieat of summer, and, perliaps, 
he anathematizes on his own account that scorching sun which 
seems to dry up his brain, and paralyze his hand, whilst it 
brings moisture to his skin. If particularly disposed to murmur, 
he may throw a curse upon our English climate that resembles 
the " tropics " ou one day, and the " polar regions " on the next. 
If, -whilst thus objui^ating the heat of a day in July or August, 
a doctor should step in, and bestow an eulogy upon the benefi- 
cent Creator who gladdens us with such a sun as is now shining 
above mo, he is almost certain to be met by some sneer about 
the arid regions of Sahara, the baked plains of India, the deli- 
ciouanesa of the Sirocco, or of the " brick-fielders " of Australia. 
Perchance, the physician may be sarcastically recommended to 
try a residence at Aden, where he will find a roost butterHy 
enough for dinner, and a salmi of blue bottles a feast fit for an 
Arab alderman. The doctor, however, can well afford to turn 
a deaf ear to such pleasantry, if he has the well-being of hm 
clients at heart ; but if, on the contrary, he considers liia own 
pockets rather than the health of the community, he may chime 
in "con amore" with all the curses which his acquaintance 
bestows upon the heats of summer. " Ah," such an one niiRlit 
say, " I detest the warmth of midsummer and autumn, it takes 
nearly every patient off my books ; confound it, everybody gets 
well, or else leaves me and my physic to go off to the seaside 
or to maticiite in the conntiy. Why, Sir, I give it to you on my 
word of honour, I have not at the present moment a sin<' 
patient ill with rheumatism, all my bronchitic clients ba 
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ceasfid to cough, even the consumplivcg iiilhnatc that lliey feci 
BO mueli better that 1 need not call on them so often, tliose 
nasty cases of tic-dolruireiix and myalgia which were a little 
fortune to me are iiow blithe and ^'ny, and evou the hun vivimis 
who were always wantuig luy advice and medicine to stavu off 
the gout now tipple with impunity. Bah ! I hate hot weather." 
If once the world at large were tu hear such a conversation or 
solilor[ay of a physician they would readily recognise the value 
of heat in the preserv-ation of health. Warm weather does , 
more to empty our hospitals than any other single cause. With 
bright skies, long days, and trilliniit sunshine, patients cannot 
endure the wards of an infirmary ; nor is there reason that they 
should, for the majority get well simply from their altered cir- 
cuuistauces. Again, let the reader take notice of the proceed- 
ings of hia own medical attendant, or those of his other profes- 
sional acquaintances ; he will then find tliat almost all take their 
hoMay during or shortly after the hottest weather^ and thereby 
liangs a tale. 

A doctor who lives by Uis fees is not likely to undergo the 
expense of a journey in search of health or pleasure, so long as 
a multitude of clients throng hia consulting room. Tlic know- 
ledge that he is losing some one, two, or three dozen guineas per 
day is not likely to enhance his gratification in the disbursement 
of four or live whilst toiling iip Mont Blanc or treading the 
snows of the Col de Gdant Consequently, he sticks to business 
diu'ing all the cold season of the year, when illness is rife and 
his carriage horses run almost off thou- legs, and takes his ease 
in yachting, fishing, pedeitrianisiug, mountaineering, or sketching 
scenery when he has very little left to do at home. 

Can anything demonstrate more fully the value of heat ? 
But inasmuch as there are veiy hazy notions upon this subject, 
and a strong inclination amongst many to associate together the 
idea of cold and healtliiness, rather than to ally heal with 
ealubriousness, let ua e.'iamine a little more closely'into the real 
influence of warmth upon the human frame. 

AVe turn out eyea, in the first place, to those localities in 
which the heat of the sun is tempered by sea breezes, and occa- 
sional genial rains, such as the West Indian Islands and those 
in the Pacific Ocean within the tropical region. In them the 
earth brings forth abundantly many a vegetable luxury without 
any care fiom man, and a diet of fruits, altimiated occasionally 
■with fish, suffices therein for the nourishment of the inhabitants. 
Tlio atmosphere being warm, no clothes are required to avert 
cold. The sole use of any covering being to show off wealth, to 
provide a receptacle for a pipe, tobacco, knife, &c., or to conceal 
a small portion of the body, there is nothing to pi-event the 
influence of light acting upon the whole frame. Where ths 
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vestments are scanty, bathing ia resorted to frec^uently as a luxury, 
and where houses are only req^uired to keep out noxious crea- 
tures, rather thaa to secure warmth and shelter, abiuidance of 
pure air is inhaled both by night and day, AVith all these 
creature comforts, the manly animal attains his most graceful 
proportions. No one, who is an admirer of loveliness, can read 
the graphic description given by Captain Cook of the inhabitants 
of Otaheite and their innocent pleasures without a thrill of 
delight, and a half-formed wish that he could himself witness 
human nature in its most favoured condition. Surely, aa the 
Christian religion teaches us that we ought to be content with 
food and rainient (see I Timothy, vi., 8), savages like tliose of 
the Friendly Isles must be considered by the orthodox the most 
fortixnate of beings, for they enjoy both the one and the othsi 
without any exertion or toil, and tliey ai-e perfectly contented 
with them without seeking anything more. 

It is not until we contemplate man in such a state as this, 
that we have any idea of the liighly artificial condition in which 
we live ourselves. For ua a house is necessary to shelter us fram 
the bitter frost and cutting winds of winter and spring. The 
dwelling must be substantial enough to keep out the cold, and 
sufficiently incombustible to allow of fires being used inside of 
it. Both when at home and abroad, our climate rec[uirea the 
use of clothes, and usually these are always thick, bulky, and 
heavy, so as to enable us to retain the natural beat of our 
bodies which would otherwise be dissipated by the winds ; 
whilst, to keep up the natural heat of out frame, we have to 
eat largely. Now all this involves toil — one man is by himself 
unable to build a house, shear a sheep, spin its wool, weave 
cloth, cut out and stitch a coat, butcher au ox, skia it and cut 
it up. Consequently, there is a division of labour, and one set 
of men toil at building dwellings, another at making material 
for clothes, another in framing vestments, and another in pre- 
paring food for all. Wealth is shown by the nature of the 
dwelling, and of the garments, aud by the amonat of food and 
heating power in the individual being in excess of Ids actual 
wants. As wealth implies comfort, so does comfort imply 
warmth. The wealthiest peer or commoner iu England would 
be miserable if our climate was habitually similar to that of 
Spitzbeigen, and if it was impossible to kindle and sustain fires 
in our residences as it is amongst the Esquimaux. 

"With the exertion required for earning the wherewithal to 
attain the power of having a house, raiment, food, and heat, 
we find that there is a certain amount of gratification — the 
labourer becomes warmed by liis work and pleased with the 
result. Hence we have drawn the conclusion that toil is aluxury, 
and that exercise is the equivalent of beat— an axiom that may 
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'iK true for Englisliiueii tliotiyli uot fur llie (.iuiiizuna of tlit3 
Marque sag. 

Uut ivitli all our artificial life, we are not, physically, one 
wliit more Imppy, uor in a better condition than the Negro or 
Polynesian, for whom Nature ■works unasked, and who is wanned 
by the sun's rays alone. It is true that there are intellectual 
pleasures in civilized life of which the savage knows little; but 
these are the apjiauage of few even amongst ourselves, and are 
only attained by years of severe mental toil. 

We submit, then, that an adcij^uate amount of heat in and 
around the dwelling is one of the greatest luxuries which man- 
kind can enjoy. 

To this it may he objected that the great men of India con- 
sider that too much of the sun is a curse rather than a blessing, 
and that they do their best to diminish the effects of its rays. 
We grant the truth of the statement at once, just as we should 
assent to the proposition that a bath of boiling water would 
scald us ; but neither the one nor the other observation has any- 
thing to do with the rLUestion before us. 

This, naturally, however, leads ns to consider what we mean 
by " an adequate amount of heat." This may readily be ex- 
[ilained to anyone who will take the trouble to examine an ordi- 
nary thermometer, where he will find opposite to 98 deg. Fah- 
renheit, the words " blood heat," which may be taken as the 
natural temperature of the body. 

Now, it is clear that, if the temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere is 32 deg., the freezing point of water, or about 54 
deg., the mean temperature of our English climate, it will be 
necessary for the human furnace to consume a sufficient amount 
of fuel to malie up the difference, which amounts to 68 or 46 
deg. If the cold be more intense than 32 deg. — say, for example, 
if the temperature be at zero, as it occasionally is in our own 
and other countries, it follows that a larger proportion of fuel 
will then he necessary to keep up the animal heat to its normal 
standard. 

That food is fuel to a human fire, can readily be demonstrated 
during our winters by a single day's fast ; the invariable effect 
of prolonged hunger being a reduction of the natural heat of the 
body. Hence it is that our poor population suffer so much 
during hard winters when work is scarce and victuals dear. 

I shall perhaps best illustrate the effect of food in preserving 
our animal heat by reporting an account of Esquimaux life, 
which has found a place in a remarkably interesting book, 
recently published by Sir John Lubbock, and entitled " Pre- 
historic Times," The passage will not only serve to show the 
necessity for food in promoting warmth, but will corroborate a 
statement which I have elsewhere made, that it is qijite possible 
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lor imlividuals to yet druak on solids — totally irrespective of 
fermented liquors, " Tbe Esqiiimnux have no idea of the use of 
fire except to melt the snow into water, and to give them liyht 
duriug the long nights— nor indeed could they do with firo in 
the winter, for their hnta are built of frozen snow or ice, and 
would melt rapidly if much heat was used within them. Yet 
the temperature of their bodies is the same as that of an Eug- 
lishmau, and can only he kept up by the food which they con- 
8ume. It ia remarkable that the victuals they take into their 
stomachs is the same aa that which they hurn in their lamps, 
both being whale, walrus, seal, or other fat, oil, or blubber. The 
amount which is eaten whenever they have enough for a feast 
is enormoua On those occaaious one may see men, attended by 
their wives, sitting up in a sort of druuken sleep, and masticating 
the food which their spouses place in their mouths. The women 
OS soon as they see the fidl mouth diminisliiufTj cut off a fresh 
lump of blubber, and stuff it between the teeth until the oral 
cavity ^vill hold no more. They then cut off the morsel ou a 
level with the lips, and the man goes slowly chewing on until 
he falls over iu a drunken sleep. Verily the writer adds, a man 
who is drunk with food ia a far more disgusting .?ight than any 
one who ia dtunk with Liquor." — Pp. 393-400. 

Hear and digest tliia, ye teetotallers ! ! 

Amongst ourselves we find that heat and cold influence the 
appetite ; for all of us are famiUar with the comparative relish 
with wliich we eat our dinners in winter — our fondness for hot 
soup and Sesh meat in Jauuary.and our disinclination for beef and 
mutton in J»dy. It is, therefore, apparent that cold weather tries 
our digestive power to a fat greater extent than it is taxed in more 
temirerate climates. To those who are in rude health this result 
is a pleasant one, for it prolongs and intensifies the animal enjoy- 
ment of eating and drinking ; but for those whose stomachs are 
enieebled, whose digestion ia bad or weak, or whose purse is 
insufficient to pay for ample suppHes, wiuter ia a period of com- 
parative misery, 

It is curious to i.otice, from time to time, that anecdotes "crop 
up " to show us how great a punishment the sensation of cold 
becomes, amongst those who are unable to procure adequate food 
and clothing. I have, for example, lately heard a story about a 
Scotch divine who, whilst preaching to his flock, in the extreme 
north of our island, painted the luferaal regions as desolated by 
perpetual ice ; and who when remonstrated with by a Southerner 
for his heresy, declared that he did it all for the best, inasmuch 
as, if he painted Hell as a hot place, every one of his parish- 
ioners would have tried to get there, so great was their horror of 
£1 Caledonian winter — si iwii e veroe'hcn trovaio. 

Uutil we begin to philosophise rigitUy, we caa scarcely discri- 
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Fminatu l)ctwi;t;n the positive iiclvaiitages accmiiij^ from wavintli 
and the negative resiilta wliieli arise from tlie iibscnGe of cold. 
Tlio mail who has never experienced frost-bite, and rheumatism, 
can scarcely understand the joys of aummer, as experionced by 
a Highlander, or an inhabitant of a cold climate; but he who 
haa for maay a weary month had to endure the miseries of tio- 
doloureux, or lumbago, can appreciate with gratefulnessa the 
return of Midsummer. The value of lieat, therefore, is dif- 
ferently underatood by separate individuals — some uuderataiiding 
it,'^ power of diminishing or annihilating pain, whilst otheia, not 
having had the suffering, cannot tell anything about the powet 
of warmth to relieve it. To a man who was never " hnngereil," 
the swallowing of food is simply a daily routine, to a starved 
mariner a full meal is almost a god. 

The influence of heat in reducing, absorbing, or annihilating 
pain is a great fact, and one which it is impossible to deny. 
One example j& as good as a dozen. I know an individual 
who accidentally cut the tip of one of his fingers with a sharp 
pjazor. The pain arising therefrom was so great that he fainted, 
i on recovery was unable to bear the member to be touched. 
ftie hand was then placed in hot water, and the suffering 
ised immediately. This effect having been attained there 
Jsas an attempt made to dress the wound, but the agony re- 
lied almost immediately aftei' the woundal part was removed 
tom the wmer and the lieat was dissipated. The pain wa-5 so 
e that tlie individual faiuted a second time. The part was 
len dressi.'d under the surface of hot water, and in such a 
lanner that when it emerged from the fluid the heat was not 
idily dissipated — a dry warm application was then added and 
e patient was able to go about. 

With this anecdote we may contrast the experience of geu- 
lemen who, thinking much of the value of fresh air, prefer 
iKiving iu an open vehicle, to travelling in the interior of a 
' ttiugham. During the summer all goes well, but when the 
(dd of winter sets in and the man has to drive for an hour, or 
'■more, over bleak downs, or dreaiy roads, along wlueh perchance 
a cold north-easter is blowing heavily, ho finds that his scalp is 
so cooled by the transit that a rheumatic lieadache is his portion 
for the day ov night — or both. To such an one, winter is a 
perpetual discomfort, and nothing puts a stop to his miseries 
but a return of summer heat or a change of vehicle. 

I will conclude this essay with the case of a gentleman who 
^^^pWas good enough to communicate the \)articulars of hia case to 
^^^■Me. As I have no personal knowledge of the individual, I 
^^^fennot give an account of his " physiq^ue." He told mc that he . 
^^^Bad beeu lighting with consumption for thirteen or fourteen 
^^^nears ; that he had been slowly auccumbiflg to his enemy yet 
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wiis sLill making a gooil figlit ; that lie stood in constant neces- 
sity for abundance of pure air, but that he could not endure it 
cold. This had driven him to coutilve a plan, by which, even 
in the depth of muter, he could have fresh air delivered close 
to Itia face, whilst he was lying in bed ; and of sufficient warmth 
not to produce distress of breathing or cough.* The plan 
adopted is ingenious. A tin tube was brought from an aper- 
ture over the window to the fire-place, around which it passed, 
then was carried along the ceiling, aud finally terminated with 
a circular fan at the bed's head. The draught reiiuired hy the 
fire brought a constant atmospheric current into the room 
through the tube, and as this was passed around the fire-place, 
the air introduced was heated cte it was delivered- When telling 
mo uf this contrivance, the gentleman further infoniied me of 
the value he set upon warmth. Having, he said, often been 
more seriously threatened by his disease than usual, and almost 
giving up the contest in despair, lie had as yet recovered the 
lost ground. What had saved him in each case was additional 
heat in the dwelling-rooms. Everj'thing under 74° he con- 
sidered to be cold. Now, what is so valuable in restoring 
health, must, cmteris pariU(s be considered as equally important 
in preserving it, and we may sum up our views by enumerating 
the advantages of warmth. It enables tho sedentary man to 
get most fresh air both by the lungs and by the skin. It re- 
duces the necessity for exercise, and diminishes the call for a 
large amount of food. It promotes the circulation of blood 
through all parts of the body ; curtails the propensity to rheu- 
matism, tic-doloureux, catarrhs, consumption, and lastly, though 
not least, it counteracts the effects of cold. 

Tliose then who are somewhat delicate, prone to "rheu- 
matics," headaches, tic-doloureux, and other kindred affections, 
sliould have their houses warmed, if their purse will allow 
them, and with hot moist air if possible, so that a sitting-room 
fire can be enjoyed without starving the atmosphere. The bed 
rooms should always be warm ; and the body linen, when 
changed, should also be warmed before it is " donned." I once 
at a dinner party iu England Sdt by a lady who was describing 
to her circle of old acquaintances the nature of the winter at 
the Hed Hiver sefctletneut, from which she had recently returned. 

" Culd air ia iilmost certain to produce tliis, aa I know from my liospital 
Biperience, during winter, of open windows — wliicli ventilate the wanU — 
starve the patients, increnae the seserity of pulmonary attacks, and make the 
doctor sdTage. So strongly I feel this that I once proposed to wann my 
wards at tbe Liverpool Eoyal Infirmary at my own expense; yet the com- 
mittee refused the permission, and couj^hs go on through the winter as usual. 
Tbe managers, perhaps, have reason on their side, for my plan would have made 
pitients too cumfortable, andthns induced practical cheating to prevent the 
physician discharging them w cured. 
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After descanting upon the intense cold without, she spoke of 
the great heat within the house, procured by stoves. The effect 
of this heat was such as to dry all wood work, and warp it to 
such an extent that drawera and desks would not fit together so 
as to be locked. On asking her " how it had suited her health ?" 
she told me that she had never been better in her whole life 
than while at her American dwelling. In England, before she 
left that which she had always regarded as a comfortable home, 
she had been accounted very delicate, had been a martyr to 
headaches, and was always miserable in winter, inasmuch as she 
had pertinaciously and senselessly — yet as she thought judi- 
ciously followed our custom of sleeping in a cold bedroom, using 
icy water to wash in, and a starved bed to sleep in. It had re- 
quired a long journey to teach her the value of warmth, but 
now that she had learned it she had been living in England in 
comfort. 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 

THE EFFECT OF COLD. 

TiiKUE is a pleasant story told about an alderman and Lis 
eccentric doctor to the effect that the latter contrived to sit 
besides the former at a banquet, and having j)reviously pro- 
vided himself with an appropriate bag, managed to place therein 
a duplicate share of everything which the former placed in his 
stomach. We will not stop to inquire how he could do this 
without attracting attention, for in a manufactured tale the 
moral is everything, and this runs that when the gourmand 
came to his doctor the morning after the feast to complain of 
indigestion, the physician emptied the bag before the astonished 
alderman, and asking him how he could expect any man to 
digest such a heap of stuff. Well, now, to many a doctor " the 
public, mind" seems very like the aldermanic stomach, for it 
heaps within itself an enormous amount of pabulum without 
being able te digest it duly. A physician who has a tenacious 
memory sometimes feels himself sorely tried by the comical 
remarks which he hears about some particular agent, and some- 
times he can, with difficulty, escape from a burst of laughter 
when he finds that ten different people give ten different and 
incompatible characters to the same thing. 

In nothing is this vagueness so conspicuous as in the senti- 
ments expressed about the influence of " cold." Let us for a 
moment imagine ourselves going " a round " with our medico 
and visiting the clients who have newly placed themselves on 
his list. The first patient complains of headache, and the 
doctor wishing to discriminate whether it arises from too m\ich 
whiskey-punch, or from incipient fever, asks the cause. Tlie 
patient replies that he attributes it to " cold." The next client 
has an inflamed eye, but he " cannot account for it unless he 
has taken cold." The third sufferer has a sore-throat, whicli he 
attributes with certainty to having sat " in a draught of cold 
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" A fourth is a victim to a cough, "a stulHiii 
and wheezing, anil swears that he knew the identical blast of 
winj, through aa open door, which gave his trouhles to hiiii. A 
dyspeptic comes next, who has vomited his yesterday's dinner, 
and he is sure " he took cold " whilst coming home iu a car 
with a friend, as the latter would have the window open that 
he might smoke a cigar. Thiit friend Idmself has a touch of 
diarrha;a, which he likewise attributes " to cold," for hia dinticv 
having heen an appetizing one, and Ida trousers rather tight, he 
unbuttoned the top buttons as soon as he reached the car, and 
thus " tho cijld struck his bowels." We have heard still stranger 

I things than these attributed " to cold," but we suppress them 

I here. 

I AVhen his rounds are ended the physician becomes an ordi- 

" nary man, and mingles with society in the usual manuer, 'I'ho 
first thing, perhaps, which strikes his car may be, " Bad times 
these for you, doctor ; I suppose this sharp, bracing air makes 
all your patients well, eh?" "Tou know the old proverli — 'A 

itji'ceu winter makes a fat churchyard,' — ^lia ha." After a while, 
ahale old fellow, justly proud of Ida health comes to him and 
says, " Now, doctor, I'm sure I could take all your bread away, 
if I coidd only persuade everybody to do as I do. I liave 
always slept in a cold bed-room, sponged myself all over the 
body with chill water, and have never yet ivoru a great-coat 
%. the wettest oi most arctic weather." Another then comes up 
to the physician and says, " I'oel that arm, doctor, it's as hard 
as nviils, and I'm about as hard mysel£ I sleep on a maltress 
with only one sheet and blanket in the depth of winter, I 
wash in water off which I have stripped the ice, and I never 
Lehange my dieaa for summer heat, or winter frosts. There, 
Ksow, can you show me amongst your patieula such thews and 
Pwnews ? Ah, doctor, if you would only give np your inl'ernal 
•physio, and teach eveiybody to copy my examidu, you would be 
Kjnuch better entitled than you are to wield the rod of Esculapius," 
We will now imagine that the medico retires to hia amokiug- 
iioom and lights his evening pipe — for no gentleman-like doctors 
■ indulge in cigars, tobacco, or any other thing likely to taint their 
llHeath or to make themselves or their clothes too odorous when 
Mtbey ore likely to visit an invalid. As the curling smoke arises 
"rom the bowl, he sees therein a curious sight, viz., a nondescript 
which pertinacioTisIy smites the heads, oyea, ears, throats, lungs, 
^tomacii, bowels, kc, of some human beings, whilst it hedges 
rothers round, and keeps them from every harm. He then 
recals an ancient fable about a man visiting a satyr, who, ob- 
serving that he blew upon his fingers to warm them, and upon 
liis porridge to cool it, turned tho fellow out for blowing hot 
I and cold with the self-same breath. Ere his pipe is out the 
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])liiIo30p]ier understands tLat brcatli of a temperalurii of 9 
will impart lieat to anything which is only 3'i deg., and that it 
will reduce tlie heat of anything at 212 deg., and then he aaks 
himself whether the " cold " of which he has heard so much is 
like the " breath " in the stoiy. We may then imagine him 
lighting another pipe and trying to define the features of the 
nondescript which he saw in the eddies of the smoke of the first, 
lie says to lumaelf, "What ia " cold ?" What does it do ? Let 
lis examine into it closely ? It surely is not like that mysterioua 
thing which makes a patient, cures a patient, and pays the 
doctor — a draught and a draft ? 

Let us now follow the course which the thoughts of the 
physician whom we have described would probably take. We 
cast our eyes about the globes and find that there are two rcgioua 
in which terrific cold has almost perpetual sway. We go with 
Arctic voyagers to the land of the Esquimaux, and find that 83 
a people they are small in stature, as much subject to disease 
as their neighbours, and a prey to consumption. The only 
animals that thrive in their country are walrus, seals, bears, and 
whales. We then wing oiu" flight to the Straights of Magellan 
and the laud of Terra del Fuego. There we see natives who 
can. find no clothing with wliich to cover their bodies, and 
shelter them and their infanta — whom we cannot call tender — 
from the fierce blasts of an Antarctic winter, and we find them 
still more miserable than the denizens of the Arctic circle. They 
are neither health}' nor happy. 

Discontented with native tribes, we then turn to the accounts 
of voyagers to the north or the southern pole. We peer into 
tlie reports of men like Parry, Franklin, MacClintock, and others, 
and find that the sole diseases arising in Polar voyages are rheu- 
matism and scurvy. Tlie latter is clearly independent of the 
temperature, for it is quite, or at least it once was more common in 
tropical than in polar circles — has cold more inilueuce over the 
former t The answer mns thus : — So long as the temperature 
of the air suffices to dissolve the moisture, evolved from the 
lungs, and skin of the men, there is no complaint to the doctor, 
but when the thermometer falls so low that the same fluid re- 
mains undissolved, the beds and bedding become damp, and all 
the men have rheumatiani. When, however, the thennonieter 
falls still farther the perspiration and breath become frozen, and 
the rheumatism disappears until the returning spring, when the 
icy blankets once more become damp beds. In other words, 
a frigorific blanket frozen dry is less harmful than the same 
"witney" chilled to moiatness or "damp." AVe then inquire 
whether there are no " colds " on Arctic ship-board in winter 
time, no attacks of bronchitis, ophthalmia, dyspepsia, purging,&c.1 
" No, no, no," is the reply of the doctor, " our chief affection 
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is frost-bite, and the only appreciable alteration in the 'public 
health ' whicli we find is an augmentation of appetite ; an extra 
amount of food being requisite to keep up the liiiman fires to 
tlieir normal height." " Now, doctor," we may be inclined to add, 
" let us ask you one farther question, — Do your men keep them- 
I aelvea warm in these Arctic voyages, and do you find that cold 
I does thera any miscliief !" To this the answer will certainly bs, 
I judging from surgical sliip reports, given already to the public — 
] " So long as the cold is dry or free from unfrozen water and there 
is no wind, the men get along comfortably, and tli'jir bodies are 
warm, like those of Britons all over the world and of other 
I people too, but a moist cold, or a sharp wind withers the men 
I and produces frost-bite, stupor, and ultimately death." 
I Being now fortified by some Arctic experiences, we turn our 
I attention to the phenomena of an English winter. One man 
[ drives in an open vehicle or rides on horseback to his business 
' every day across a bleak country — perhaps an exposed hill, and 
' suffers habitually from rheumatic headache. The pain he ex- 
periences is a gauge of the temperature, and he can recognise 
the presence of a summer temperature in January as if Ms scalp 
were a good thermometer. Another's business occasionally calls 
him to expose liimself amongst the docks of a busy town, or on 
the top of a coach or omnibus, and as a result he experiences a 
I fierce attack of tic-doloureux. Another has to stand on the 
bridge of a steamer piloting her through the iutricacit'S of a 
channel encumbered by shoals whilst a biting wind plays upon 
! one side of his face ; and he finds as a result that one half of 
his visage is paralysed— he can indeed only "laugh on one side 
I of the mouth." Another individual battles for a lengthened 
I period with a cold wind, right between his teeth ; his nose, the 
natural respirator which warms tlie imbibed air, gets cooled, 
little by little the blood gets chilled, and what with the exertion 
of walldng and the starving produced by the cold wind, he often 
flits down to rest, to sleep, and die ; or, if he escapes this ex- 
treme fate, he becomes a victim to catarrh, croup, or bronchitis. 
Another — and all my illustrations are drawn from my pro- 

Ifessional experience— may, perchance bo young: it is his ill- 
fate to live at a time when work is scarce, and pravisions are 
dear ; he has, moreover, a father who has been unable, or un- 
willing to lay up a store for " a rainy day." The lad, being fit 
for employment, goes on tramp with his parent to seek for it ; 
and whilst journeying fruitlessly, they live on the scantiest fare. 
The time is in the mouth of March, the way lies over some 
bleak moors, and a keen wind, presaging snow, careers around 
the travellers during tlie whole day. Weary, foot-sore, and 
miserable, they reach home at last; where some kind Dorcas, 
knowing their poverty, assists them with food and extra clothing, 
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but her cnrca arc in onp instance vain for a lime, inasnfSi 
the next morning site sees the lad, whose age is about fom 
paralyst'fl from the neck downwarils. 

There is indeed Boraetliing almost ajjjjalling in the sudden I 
palsy which proccetls from cold. Not many niontlis ago I had 
under my care, at our Liverpool Itoyal Infirmary, a young man 
of tall IniiUl, burly frame, large bones, broad shoulders, and 
having about him every appearance of sterling strength. His 
familv were oil healthy, and he had not before his present 
attacK, known a day's illness. When about twenty-two or 
tliree year3 old, his labour took him to n tunnel, where he had 
to work with other men — there was much drip from the roof, 
and he became thoroughly starved by close contact with the cold 
rock and the chill damp air. Feeling ill, and fancying that he 
had a " cold," for all his limbs ached, " he knocked off work " 
and took to bed. But finding, however, that he rapidly becanm 
worse, he sought adniisaion into the hospital, and died within a 
few days- a week after his coming in, and ten days from bis 
taking to bed. Weak at first, all the muscles of the body gra- ■ 
dually lost their power, and he died at last from inability to } 
distend his chest to the extent reijuiBite for breathing, I have j 
seen many instances of pal.'jy from the stamng efiect^of cold, I 
but none so bad as this. 

Another effects which is traceable to cold, is sciatica. 
Throughout the months of March, April, and May the appli- j 
cations for admission into our hospitals for the cure of this 
niiiiiful affection are veiy considei'able, and in all there is the 
nistoiy of hard work and prolonged exposure to cold or wet, or 
both, The beat marked case of sciatica which I have seen pro- 
duced by exposure and fatigue, was in a relative of my own, 
who persisted in standing, walking, dicing, and belping his 
gardener to plant trees, for many an hour, during a cold north- 
easterly gale. Ho could do such things with impunity in warm 
weather, and even in winter, whilst he was young, and did not 
see why cold should deter him now. The next day he had the 
fiercest iiUiick of scintica which it has been my lot to witness, 
tlie jiniiL, indeed was almost maddening — and when it left him | 
he slowly s:uil( and died from exhaustion. 

Now, as we have seen that cold will in6uence both the musclea, 
and the nerves, it is likely that it -will aftfcct the brain and , 
spinal cord. Pfactically, we find that it does so, and many an 
Attack of apoplexy is due to prolonged exposure. To the intelli- 
gent reader of travels this will not appear surprising, when I 
rccals tho propensity to sloop which comes over all those who 
suffer from intense cold, and the rapidity with which this 
" sleep " becomes converteil into dtiudly coma. Tho most con- 
spicuous example of the effect of cold upon the spinal cord, I i 
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now sec frcquontiy in the person of a inasl^r mariner. A iriRii 
■ef healthy I'amily, of most correct habits, and who had never had 
a day's illness, was exposed, wliilst uitvigatiii<,' a powerful screw 
st-eainer, to one of the heaviest gales of a winter on the Atlantic, 
Its severity may be judged by the fact that one of liis officers 
-was earned Rway from his side. For two whole days did this 
captain pace the bridge without other food than hot tea or such 
aoop as eonld be cooked. At last the gale abated, and he went 
below. Assistants enabled him to take off his aea boots, -which 
eaine well nigh to his hipa, and when his limbs cniei^ed they 
were cold as stones, and the boots were charged with snow and 
hail wliieh had not melted. From that day the limbs gradually 
ilost tlioiv power, but the disease did not attain its height until 
after a visit to Buxton, where he was advised to bathe in water 
at lii-st at 92°, and at last at 82*^. This starved him thoroughly, 
mid to palsy of the lower limbs was added paralysis of the 
bladder. An instructive story on this subject has recently 
appeared in Londoa Society for June 1867, in which a gentleman 
gives his experience of the so-called water-cure. He was only 
in want of a holiday — but was poi'suaded to try the effects of 
hydmpathy, and put himself through a preaerihed eourac, but 
the result of the curative measures which were prescribed only 
had the effect of stai'ving him, and witheiing his powers, nor did 
he recover until after many months of generous living and 
warmth. 

Wq may next touch upon the effect of cold on children, who 
are particularly sensitive to its infloenoe. This may heat be 
studied amongst the offspi-irg of the poor who cannot afford to 
clothe thorn, and amongst tlio young ones of the wealthy who 
like to view the elegant chubby limbs of their descendants, and 
to see in tliem prospective aagels, such as liubens loved to 
paint. With such, cold produces diarrhcea, hebetude of undei- 
standing, and an'cst of growth. There is, to niy mind, something 
painful in the way in which reasonable beings treat their 
children under a strange idea of hai-dening them. Often have I 
been thi-ough a lunatio asylum and seen poor wi'etches, who, by 
cerebral disease, have been I'educed almost to the condition of 
brutes, clusteted lound the aperture in the floor through which 
hot air comes into the wards. Often too ha^'e I noticed a dog 
basking in the sun, or stretching liimself out beside his master's 
fire. I have also noticed pussy lying snug in a chimney comer, 
or nestling herself on a stone, under which a fire Hue passes; 
and when remarking how much animals like lieat have been 
disgusted to find that man, the highest of them all, deprives his 
young of that veiy warmth which the bird and beast alike covet 
personally, and endeavour to procure for their little ones. To 
the egg warmth brings life, from the chick cold abstracts vitality 
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— childi'en are like lialf hardy plants, let them germinate i 
appropriate heat and thoy will flourish, put them at once jntfl 
the chill soil of the world and they soon die. 

1 have not yet said anything of the influence of cold upon the 
lungs and air passages. The following anecdotes will perhaps 
suffice to exi^ress my views. Not very long ago there appeared 
ft question in one of our medical periodicals as to the prejudicial 
inlluence of " night air." I answered it privately, to the effect, 
that there was notliiug bad in the thing itself, except the fact 
that it was colder than the atmosphere when warmed by the 
sun, and I added that impure warm air was more advantageous 
to people in general than cold pure ah-. In reply to my note 
the inquirer told me that he had been trying during the last 
dozen years to stave off consumption, that the battle had been a 
close one, but that he had hitherto been successful, and that all 
Ida success was due to the avoidance of cold. This example 
illustrates the value of warmth, the following tells of the dangera 
of a chilL A certain family had their youngest members ill J 
with measles. The time was winter, and amongst his other! 
prescriptions the doctor ordered that the room, in which tho I 
patients were, should be kept free from draughts of cold air ;J 
everything went on comfortably, and all were convalescent batj 
the two youngest, one about three years of age, the other somel 
fitt«en months younger. To them their father came one day ii 
January ; the temperature was higher than usual — he wore i 
great coat, and had walked fast for about a mile up hill at noon i 
under a winter sun. He was wann, and when he entered the ] 
sick chamber he found it stifling. Being a bustling soi-t of n 
and very opiniated " to boot," he superseded the doctor, and I 
ordered the patients and their nurses to " quit their warm I 
chamber, where none but salamanders could live, and go into | 
another room where the air was pure and sweet, and cool." 
monstrances were vain, and the poor patients were packed ofE to j 
a miserable bedroom which had never seen a fire, and which did f 
not witness one until the room was converted into a hospital. I 
Within one hour the youngest child was affected with croup, i 
and in a few more the second became equally ill. Both died \ 
within thi'ee days, clearly and undoubtedly victims to the idea j 
that the sensations of a healthy man can dictate, better than j 
the experience of a doctor, what temperature is best for an ' 
invalid. But without dwelling upon individual cases we desire 
to recal to the minds of our readers their experience of "church" 
in summer and winter. As a rule, few who feel themselves in- 
disposed, care to go to a place of worship when the weather is 
bad. Yet during December and January it is a very common 
occurrence that the preacher's voice is drowned in a roar of 
coughing, whilst during the months of July and August scarcely 
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attempt at expectoration L? perceptible. This of itself 
to show the inHiience of cold. 

But, although the cause of the prevalence of catan-h in winter 
seems plain, there ia a great fallacy contained in the general 
idea of its causation. Let u9 shortly state what it is, TJie 
current opinion runs that it is very prejudicial to health to pass 
from a heated atmosphere into the cold air of winter. Many 
an attack of consumption is attributed to a cause like tliis. \Va 
do not say that the couclusion ia wholly wrong. "We can well 
conceiva that an eueigetic young man or woman in ball-room 
costume may have danced in a warm room until their under- 
garments are moist with perspiration, and themselves are lan- 
guid from prolonged exertion. Under such circumstances it is 
very likely that a cold blast of air, laden it may be with snow, 
\vill produce a chill which seems to stanre them to the bones. 
Yet, as a ride, the transition from great heat to cold is not pre- 
judiciaL In many countries such a change is considered as pro- 
ductive of the most luxuriant glow. The bathers in Russia con- 
stantly pass from a stifling heat to a cold room, where they have 
cold water poured over their reeking bodies, a similar change is 
part of a " Turkish batli," The chief cause of catarrh, and even 
consumption, is not to be found in such a transition. It is 
rather to be sought in the sudden change from cold to heat. 

On this point we have personal experience. During many 
successive winters the present writer had to turn out about 
live o'clock in the evening, and lecture upon " medicine " until 
six. His day's work then being generally over, he retired to 
liis " study," whicli was as warm and comfortable as a doctor 
could desii-e. Yet, over and over again, the return home was 
attended by the uncomfortable sensation of " having caught 
a cold." In vain the mind was cudgelled to determine how the 
catarrh had been produced. The bare fact remained, and as the 
winter advanced the attacks became so severe and constant, 
that it became a question liow far they were dependent 
upon some serious constitutional change. At length, whilst 
pi-eparing a lecture upon "common colds," the author found 
it stated by Dr. Copland that their most frequent caiise was 
coming into a hot and diy atmosphere after being exposed 
to a moist cold air. Now tliis was the very thing that "poor 
Pilgarlick" had habitually done. He had ilown to his warm 
sitting-raom as soon as the front door enabled him to escajio 
the moist cold air of an English winter, and, as a result, 
he had taken " hot " instead of catclmig " cold," He changed 
his plan forthwith, and gradually accustomed himself to the 
cliiltier rooms of liis bouse, before he ivent into the warm 
one, and since then he has escaped tlie sevcro catarrhs, coryzas, 
or iulliieuzas which once tormented liini. A fact like this led 
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him to pliiliwopliist He thought of chill iltiins, fliul recollected J 
that tlie nitjst coiiinion caiiRc of them is a iflpid Inmaition fmin 1 
the cold of ice and «>dw to the waniith of a fire and hot water. ^ 
The schoolboy cania liUlcfur ituhinijtoes no lougns ha ia skating^ 
or snoiv-biilling, hut he siiffei's fiimi them as sorju aa ha ItaSfl 
wuahed Ilia hands or placed his feet on the femlpr before tb»l 
tire. It is clear, then, tliat the cold has it\iurfd the parts by ■ 
wnftkeninjt the blood-vessels, and clo\iriving the solid tissHee oCl 
tlieir blood ; but m long ita the cold continues, and the ilesli is I 
not "frost-bitten," the injury is not recognised, "When, on tlifr 
other hand, llie lient is restored, it is at once apparent that tlial 
bIoo<l vessels liaving liad thi'ir natural vitality impoireil arc 
abnorinully dilated, and the circ\i]ntion of blwKl aiTestwt, iitri 
because none is there, but becaiiae ita channels arc imHSinUlyl 
distended, i-eseinbliiig lakes mthcr than rivers. In medical I 
langtiage, the parts are " congested." So it is iu catarrh — the fl 
chilled nose, tlimnt, niiil ohest nrc starved by a moist and coldfl 
air whenever a person is, for a. long time, exposed to ita^ 
inHueuce ; and, if the individual suddenly comes to a hot and 
dry atmosphere, a similar change occurs to that which takes 
place in the hands and feet. Thus, sore-throat and catan'h may 
frequently be considered as a sort of chilblain of the fauces and . 
the air pas3f^3. 

Troni these considerations we advance to another, and averl 
that the mortality of a town is, as a general rule, more inftuencedjl 
by teiupernlure than any other known cause. During thel 
winter months and those of spring, a careful officer of healbhj 
can tell the range of the thermometer by the number of death 
which he lecords. In a large town like Liverpool there ai 
about ten deaths above the average for every degree of coldl 
registered. The doctor, indeed, well knows that a " hard winter"| 
cuts off the aged, the iniirra, and the delicate lives as certainly] 
as it destniys soft-wooded plants. He laughs at the absurdityJ 
of the dictum that "cold promotes health," and if he be dispot 
to be niei'cenary, he lejoices at the advent of that cold seas 
which his heaity friends tell him is to curtail his profits, Iq 
given to be sarcastic, he soraetimes gives utterance to the ide< 
that none but the thoughtless could entertain the belief that a 
cause which kills plants and animals must be beneiicial to nianjl 
hut so long as the absurdity of the notion brings " grist to hiafl 
mill " he does not care to disturb the idea. i 

We have already adverted to the effects of moist cold as hetnei 
far more severe than the dry cold of froat, Let ua now recorc_ 
iu passing, one of the most remarkable results of sanitary im-^ 
jirovements, llecent investigations liave positively shown tliotiL 
ihe occurrence of consumption in towns lias been remarkably! 
diirunisbed by deep-draining. Wherever a system of deep audi 
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Jfextensive sewerage has prevailed in a diatnct, there consumption 

las diminished, and a perrect system has been marked by a 

felliug off in the mortaJity from phthisis of twenty-five per 

ftent, thus indicating the superior advantage of a dry soil, and 

" eonseq^neutly a dry air over one kept damp by a retentive clay. 

There is yet another phase of the effects of cold which it is 

desirable to mention. One of the earKest effects of famine is 

, to diminish the vital heat — in other words, starvation chills the 

;body. It is clear, then, tliat food helps to keep ua warm, and 

'ihat the keener the atmosphere, the greater is the amount of 

sictuals necessary for ns to keep ourselves comfortable. The 

3currence of cold, therefore, necessitates larger supplies than 

rdiuary of " provend." But if the digestion is habitually bad, 

fiihesB supplies cannot be taken, consequently the occurrence of 

Fainter aggravates dyspepsia in all who already suffer from it. 

For the same reason a chilly atmosphere weighs heavily upon 

the health of all those who are nnablo to provide themselves 

with the extra supplies of food which the season demanda 

\s this Essay has already run much beyond the bounds -which 

! author has prescribed for himself, ho will not pursue the 

■Subject farther than to say, that cold is in no way whatever 

aducive to the preservation of health — on the contrary, that 

Ht is directly provocative of disease. Its sole value is to enable 

Those who Can afford to do so the more fidly to enjoy warmth. 

Ht is quite possible that this assertion wiU be challcngod, but 

" only be shaken by its opponentfl taking a different 

Efitandai-d of heat and cold than does the present writer. To be 

!, we may thus enunciate our views — anytliing which 

3 the warmth of the body, on the surface, to a temperature 

F 40 deg. Fahrenheit, perhaps we might even say 50 deg., Js 

"fectly prejudicial to health, and may eventuate in very serious 

nisehief. 

In this, as in all other matters wlierein health is in question, 

Ifro hold that it is more judicious to study comfort than to follow 

"Hieory — to examioe into, and where judicious, to imitate the 

'labits of animals, than to pursue the dictates of a rigid asceti- 

1, which sees in luxury a snare of the devil, and regards a 

1 in one's bed-room as a prelude to a conflagration in the 

ethermost hell. 

. Note — Whilst these remarks were }>asaitig tbiuugh the press I have liod 
a opportunity of aeeiiig the MSS, of a forthconiiiig work written by my 
ieiid Dr. Oliiham, who has passed many yeuta hi ludia, and has studied 
osel; the effect of cold iu thut climate. It would he nnl'air to Br. Oldhaoi 

1( t!je reaoltB of his investigations were given by any other hnt himself; 

"insequenlly I will not do more tliun recomiuend my readers to look out 
whis book when it appeaM. In my estimntion it will lie found tobesingD- 

arly valnable, and it will show TLiore forcibly than I oonlrl possibly do with 

^y Biitieb eKperienw, the inSaenee of hBtit, and the effect of cold. 
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OS THE INFLUEKCE OF APERIENTS. 

An Essay upon the influence of aperients appears at firat sight 
much mora fitted for a medical treatise on the reatoratiou of 
health than for a book which professes mainly to treat upon 
its conservation. A few minutes' thought, however^ will show 
that the subject of the present chapter is strictly germane to our 
purpose, as may be seen by reference to an epitaph which some 
individual caused to be placed over his grave. It ran thus : — 
" I was well ; I woidd be better ; here I am." In tlds brief 
line we see the history of some one who, like " Le Malade Inia- 
giuaire," of Molifere, thought so much about himself tliat he 
magnified the importance of every little occurrence or ailment 
and recognised in a head or finger-ache the accesaion of some 
serious disease. To ward this off he has had recourse to one of 
those individuals whose profession is to cure, but whose practice, 
in days gone by was, too generally, to Mil ; and he, notwith- 
standing all the learning that he was fortified with, administered 
potion, pill, and clyster. We have often admired the happy 
knack with which Molifere hit off the characteristics of the old 
school of medicine, in the most delicious dog Latin, such as 
was used by those of the faculty who knew more of their mother 
tongue than of the language of the ancient Romans, See, for 
example, Le Malade Imaginaire, troisilme intainhle, which for 
the benefit of those readers who have not a smattering of French, 
Latin, and Italian, we will translate thus, mentioning that tlie 
scene represents the examination of a young man by some old 
doctors, who wish to ascertain whether he is fit to enter the 
medical profession : — 



QuAKTDs Doctor. 
.D6s Lieru malailua iinus, 
Touibavit in meos man us, 
Haliet granilum fievram. 



Fourth Doctob. 

Yeatenlay oue sick man tunibleii 

into my hands. He liad large fever 

with redoublinga, large pain of the 
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11 Tc JouL lumen Li ^, 

Urandum dolorcm capitis, 

£t graDdum malum au cot<S, 

Cum granda difficultatr, 

£t pena k re^pirare, 

IVeulas mi hi dire, 
Docte Bacheliere, 
Qoid illi Tacere I 
u 



liead, and latjjo pain at the side, 
with large difficiilly aud exertion tu 
breathe. Will you tell me, learned 
Bachelor, what to do to him ) 



BACHELARITja. 

Clysterium donare. 
Fostea seignare, 
Ensuita purgare. 

QniHTCs DocroK. 
Mais Bi nialadia, 
Opiniatria, 
Non vult 86 garire, 
Quid illi facere, 

BACHELiHnrs. 
ClyGterium douare, 
Posteo aeignai'B, 
Ensuita purgare, 
eseiguaretepurgftreet'recIysteriBare and t^ 



Chobuh of Doctors. 
Bene, Bene respondere, 
'ignns, Digniis, est intrace, 
In noatro docto corpore. 



To fjive liiru a clyster, then to 
bleed him, and then to purge him. 



Fifth Doqtor. 
But if the malady, very obstinate. 



To give him a clyster, then to 

bleed him, then to purge him ; to 

bleed him again, to purge him again, 

■ e him another clyster. 

OhORCB 01- DOCTOBS. 

Very well, very well, veiy well, 
to answer. Worthy, worthy la ho to 
enter into our learned bndv. 



The concluding oatli administered to the novice is too good 
to be passed by. " You awear to keep tlie statutes prescribed 
by the Taciilty witli sense and judgment, and to be in all con- 
siiltations of the same opinion as your senior whether you tliiok 
Mm tight or wrong ?" " I swear." 

Now it is clear that the subject of our epitaph must have 
been under sucb hands, and ordered tlia warning placed on his 
tombstone to prevent others falling into the same condition ; 
juat like melo-dramatic victims of the gallows, in days gone by, 
used to make speeches warning their auditors against drinking, 
sabbath-breaking, pilfering, or whatever other sin the chaplain 
wlio had morally tortured them in gaol held most in horror, as 
the root of all bad things. 

It does not require extensive knowledge of the world to recog- 
nise the fact that the vast majority of iudividuala consider that 
a day without a visit to Cloacina is a nail knocked into their 
coffin. Many have beard of the parody by a celebrated doctor 
of Cromwell's dictum, "Fear God, my biDys, but keep your 
powder dry ;" the medical leader adapting it to his hearera, put 
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tlio whol(3 duty o£ man tlina ; " Worsliip tlie Lord, that will do 

for the next woild, and keep your bowels open, that will do for 
iliia." As a result of such a saying there ivro luauy who think 
it a duty never to allow themaelvea to be " bound," and if hy 
any chance the daily 3i5ance is omitted, they have recourse to 
inwUcine ; they are not ill, hut they fear to be so ; they are 
well, they would be better. The practice of having recourse to 
artificial means soon shows itself, and repeatedly biings the 
individual who indulges in pills or any other cathartic to a state 
of chronic suffering. 

Whilst 1 thus write, the face of a valued patient of mine, who 
though long an acquaintance has only become a client recently, 
arises before my memory, and the case is so instructive that I 
luay recoi-d it here. On one occasion, long after my medical 
attendance had ceased, when I saw him about some ordinary 
buaineas, I could not help making the remark that he never 
looked so well since I had known him than he did then. He 
scorned to have more life, animation, and vigour, — more " go " 
in him than I had ever seen before. " Yes, I feel all that," was 
tho reply, " and to what do you think that I attribute the 
change ?" " I can't tell," was my anawer ; " but if you'll give 
me the secret I should be much obliged." "Well," snid he, "it's 
all yonr own doing ; until you attended me I had been taught to 
think and I believed that I ought to have my bowels moved 
every day, but as they were not, I used to take aperient medicine 
twice a week, and did so regularly almost all my life ; but I 
never was well Since, however, I have adopted the more 
rational plan of leaving my natural habit of body to itself, I have 
been a different man. I do sometimes stiR take medicine, hut 
at rare intervals and of very mild nature." 

Closely allied to this case is another in which a lady who was 
getting into years was haunted by the fear of apoplexy and of 
disease of the liver. Her health was good, but she wanted to be 
better, and consulted some doctor or other at every town she 
visited, all of whom entertained similar views to herself, and 
pi-cscriljcd blue pill and colocynth with black draught to follow, 
with singular unanimity. At length my turn came round for 
giving advice, and my recommendation was to "throw physic to 
the dogs." To this, however, she greatly objected. Her precious 
potions were too good for them, though not quite good enough 
for her. Besides, she was perfectly convinced of the value of 
her aperients, for she was " invariably better the day after she 
had taken her night and morning dose." I had then to demon- 
strate to her that persons were more likely to purge themselves 
into an apoplexy than to drive it away by means of physic ; 
that she had not one single symptom of diseased liver, and that 
nothing was mote likely to disorder that visous tliau cutting off 
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its due sujjply of Wood I was at last able to persuade tior lliat 
tdl her symptoms arose from debility and indigestion, both of 
wbich abc fostered by her frequent use of " openiiig niedicino." 
Ijiatly, I convinced her that she only felt better on the day 
after her doaes because she was then 30 weak as to be obliged to 
lie on the sofa from morning till night, oc else to keep her boil 
After some coquetting with " the old love," it was discardett, the 
reiga of piUs was over, and the rest of tlie old lady's diiyp- were 
spent in comparati\'e health and comfort. 

It ia probable that I never should have had anything like an 
intimate knowledge of the effects of aperient nieitlicine had I not 
travelled for months in intimate relationship with a gentleman 
of feeble health, who v.-as wedded indissolubly to the iwe of pills. 
1 use the adverb indissolubly, because he persisted in the use of 
his physic pellets until the day of his death, whose final stroke 
indeed, tJie pills brought about, Being with this friend at all 
hours of the day, and often during the night, I was familiar with 
Ilia voice, his manner, his oheerfulness, or the reverse, and many 
other little mattters. I was aware of his strong feeling in favour 
of medicine, and did not attempt to shake it until I had studied 
luy acquaintance's case very closely. The invariable result of 
tim opening medicine was to give relief from flatulence for about 
twenty-four hours after the pill was taken, and very materiRlly 
to increase the "windinesa" tor the three subsequent days. If 
lui-ed by the idea that a dose gave one day's relief, my frieml 
took another on the second or third day, no advantage whatever 
was apparent, and the flatulence was more severe than usual 
both in duration and amoimt. 

Let ua now consider how an aperient acts, &c. 
If anybody takes the trouble to look into the body of a hare, 
oow, sheep, Sec, he will see that there is a long tract between 
ihe stomach and "the vent," to which the name of "bowels" ia 
given. If he will extend his curiosity farther, and slit this tube 
open from end to end an hour or two after the creature has hr^-n 
fed, he will see that in the portion nearest the stomach the mate- 
rial contained is a whitish matter like thick milk ; if he uses liLs 
eyes closely he will see small vessels which have been absorbing 
some of the material ; and if he peer very narrowly he will find 
that these vessels convey this "chyle," as it is called, to the blood. 
In pursuing the bowel downward he will then corae upon a 
curious valve, which only admits the whitish fluid to pass to- 
wanis ".the anus," and after passing this he will notice that the 
colour of the material and its nature become greatly changed. 
The ^st part of the bowel seems to be a sort of ingress for new 
pabulum into the blood; the second part is for the egress of old 
material. In all parts of this intestinal tube he will also see, if 
ho opens a healthy animal immediately after death, that the 
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bowel is conlract«d upon its coiitents, find lias a worm-like 
movement by which the contained matter is propelled in the 
direction of the ructnm — i.c., the cavity above " the vent," This 
cliamber ia capable of considerable extension, and is closed by a 
muscle which may Iw compared to a strong india-rubber ring. 
AVhen the material has accumulated it ia dischai^ed by the con- 
traction of the nmscular wall of the rectum, which for the time 
overcomes " tlie sphincter " or closing muscle. 

Turning now to the point at which we started, weobser^'ethat 
the ducts from tlie liver open themselves very closely upon the 
stomach, and that when the bile becomes mingled with the 
digested food, the colour of the mixture is that of rich yellow 
cream. This bUc, with some fluid prepared by the " pancreas," 
seems then to be necessary for the formation of the chyle, for 
these materials gradually pass away from the bowels into the 
blood, or become so clianged as not be recognised by the chemist, 
Eoi' tlicy ai-e not to be detected except in the most minute 
((uantity after the stuff has gone through the valve of which 
we spoke. In other word.^, the bile which is formed by the 
liver passes again into the blood, and does not emerge from 
the bowels. The brown colour of the human " motions " ia not 
produced by the bile as many tliink, but by the mucous mem- 
brane of the lower bowel. 

This matter is a subject of such importance and tliere is so 
much general ignorance upon the subject, even amongst medical 
men, that we may devote a few words to it ia passing, although 
it does not fairly come strictly into our subject. We may state 
roundly that all our domesticated and even wild animals secrete 
the same proportional amount of bile, which mingles with the 
chyle in their bowels as it does in man. Yet every creature has 
I..:, the same coloured fseces. Tlie pig, an omnivorous, the 
dog a carnivorous, and the cow a graminivorous beast — all have 
motions of a colour peculiar to themselves. Even in man the 
colour of the dejecta dependp upon the food taken. A milk diet 
produces white stools, whilst the use of port wine or claret gives 
lliem a deep purple tinge. If the colour were dependent upon 
tie 1 ile it is clear that the greatest depth of green or yellow 
would be close to the liver, whereas on tlie contrary, the darkest 
tint is close to the anus. Moreover, I have seen richly brown 
dejecta passe 1 by a patient whose liver was so atrophied, or 
contracted, that no good bile was secreted. To all these facts 
the onlyone which seems to oppose itself is the assertion that 
in jaundice, when there is evidence of a superabundance of bile 
in the blood, the ejecta from the bowels are clayey looking — 
whence the total absence of bile in them is inferred. We 
allow the statement to be correct, but with the inference we do 
not agree. Of the real cause of the peculiar stools in jaundice 
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we, ai-e igiiomiit. All that I know is, that dejecta of a precisely 
similar kind aro sometimes passed when no jaundice is present, 
as, for example, in the dog and in the boa-constrictor — certainly 
the brown coloni of the feces is not proof of the presence of bile 
in them. 

Again we must return upwards and investigate whence the 
liver receives its main supply of blood. AA'e find that all tlie 
blood which circulates round the bowels in myriads of tiny 
canals unites again, within one large tnbe or vein that be- 
takes itself to the organ in question. From the iluid brought 
by this vessel the bile is formed. Now it is a well-known fact 
in physiology that an organ secretes a larger or a smaller 
(]uautity of its own peculiar fluid according to the amount of 
blood which it receives, just as a field will yield a large or small 
crop according to the prodigality of the supply of manure which 
is given to it. It is equally clear that the formation of a large 
secretion diminishes the amount of available blood in an o:j;an. 
just as a large crop taken from a field exhausts the soil which it 
comes from. 

Those who have followed me thus far will now be able to 
understand that if any individual takes a medicine which in- 
ises the secretion from the bowel, this must be followed by a 
diminution in the blood reaching the veins and a reduction in 
the supply passing forwards to the liver. This, again, will be 
attended with a deteriorated condition of the chyle — the mate- 
rial whence the blood is formed— for it does not receive the 
proper quantity of bile. Thus we find by a neeessaiy chain of 
reasoning, that the effect of an aperient is to increase the 
natural secretion from the surface of the bowels, to diminish 
the amount of blood going to the liver, to lessen the quantity 
of biie formed in consequence of tlic failure of the blood-supply 
^ from which that secretion comes, and to impoverish the lilood 
r formed from the chyle, and with these results there come flatu- 
[. lence, foul breath, &c, There is yet another effect following the 
r -use of aperients, which we must shortly notice. Undei' ordi- 
naiy circumstances there is a layer of mucus in the rectum, 
more dense than any coughed up during bronchitis. This acts 
as a sort of guard to prevent the facal matter coming in contact 
with the soft bowel, and we may liken it to a worsted glove on 
I the hand of a roan who lias to carry a very liot piece of iron. 
I Wheu au irritant, however, provokes the membrane tlirougiiout 
I the whole intestinal tract, to produce a watery mucus, there is 
) such preser\-ation for the solt membrane, for the thick glove 
\ is washed away and replaced by a thiu one, and thus the bowel 
I becomes as much irritated by the contact of the " stools " as the 
I, eye is by the invasion of soap and water. Consequently, the 
motions after a dose of physic usually give much pain in pa'^a- 
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iii^. mill sometiiiiea bring about s^'osm or iii(ln.iuiiiatiriii of tlic 
fjiit, jiitit as tbc hauil would bt^como ijaincxl, and perbaps burncil, 
by Uie bot iron, wlieii a glove no longer iiiterveues betweeii tbe 
two. It ia this sensntioii of heat or pain in tbe anns that leads 
licrsona to tbe belief Ibat bile is passing. 

Tbcre is stilL anotber consideration respecting aperients that 
w« must not pass by, and which we may introduce thns : — 
Wlien any organ of tbe body baa been nnusuolly bard worke*!, 
it ia for the time enfeebled ; the arm which can fell a giant iii 
the morning, if it continues such work thronghout a whole 
day, can scarcely fell a baby the next moniiny, and, in like 
manner, a stomach which has just digested an enormous dinner, 
can acarcely digest another immediately afterwar-ls. When the 
mucous membrane of the bowels has been ccdled upon in like 
manner to work doubly hard, it hecomea weakened, and wlieu 
weakened it secretes " wind." The air tlius formed distends the 
bowel, and then tbe intestine, not being able to close upon its 
contents, cannot propel them aa it does in health; its worm - 
like movement is all but inoperative oa air, consequently the 
bowels always seem to ba more sluggish after a good puiging 
than they were before ; that they are so, ia the experience of all 
observers. We have thus, by a chain of tolerably close reason- 
ing, demonstrated the eflect of an aperieut to be a diminution of 
blood in the bowel, in tbo body a curtailment oiinat^riel ; in the 
liver, a smaller aupply of bile for digestion, an impoverishment 
of tbe blood, and a " windy " condition of tbe bowels. These 
eonclnsioQs are amply home out by experience. Observations 
most carefully conducted have demonstrated thai the. secretion of 
bile ts very materially diminished by iha use of all aperients, and 
thai the preparations of mercury, calomel, hhie-pill, and th& like, 
instead of augmmting the secretion of bile, reduce it sontetimes to 
the extent of one-third of the usital supply. They still &,rtlier 
demonstrate that the influence of mercurials and of aperients in 
general, is expended, as " d priori " reasoning would lead us t*» 
infer, upon tbe internal surface of tbe bowels and chiefly of the 
lai^ei gut In fine, the effect of a dose of oi)ening medicine 
upon the iiitestiual tract resembles that of onion juice npon Uie 
eye — i.e., it produces an increased secretion, and as tbe organ of 
Bight ia no better for tbe appbcation of tbe one, so the organs 
for the absorption of food are no better for the other. 

An assertion such as this will by many ba supposed to strike 
at the root of all hygiene, and the question will be asked na, 
whether we mean t-o assert that purgatives are absolutely use- 
less, aud positively prejudicial under all circumstances ! To 
this we would i^eply in the first case, that an inquiry is not an 
argument, and in the second we would answer by a farther in- 
terrogation. Let us ask our objector whether he ever knew a 
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COW, sliuep, hotae, dog, cat, mouse, whale, or elepliaut, tliiit ever 
went to a eliemist's shop to buy a dosa of physic, and still 
liirther, whether these creatures do not get along as well as do 
mea and women, who raoaack both hemiapheres for a new dnif; 
wherewith to unload unnaturally that which, if left alone, would 
idniost invariably unload itself ? 

Now, we do not affirm that uuder all circumstances purya- 
tives ai's useless ; to make such a statement would be to write our- 
selTea ns theorist of the wildest stamp. We know that from 
the exigencies of life persons are obliged to live a life so artificial 
that the natural functions can scarcely be carried on. A man 
who has to travel much, or to ait for tho greatest part of the 
day at his desk, or in an easy ohair, cannot be expected to be as 
regular ia his bodUy habits as one who is in constant exereise, 
iind rarely sits down, except to eat. A woman, too, whose avo- 
cations chain her to her chair, or prevent her from visiting 
Cloaeiua, except at occasional intervals, is equally liable with 
man to become irregidar as regards the ordinary dischai^e. We 
fully allow, moreover, that the gormandizer who habitually eats 
aud drinks twice an much aa is necessary for his constitutioa, is 
often tho better for making " a clean sweep " occasionally. All 
this we willingly concede. 

On the otlier hand, we aver that any one who under these 
circumstances trusts to aperients alone to improve bis condition 
will fiud himself worse than be would be without them. 

In every populous town where there ia a centre of bnsiuosa, 
there is certain to be one druggist who gets more custom than 
bis fellows from the men who frequent the haunts of commerce, 
and if, by nature, the chemist is an observing man, he will claa- 
aily his customers, and keep a mental memorandum of the drugs 
they mostly favour, and of the results which attend their predi- 
lections. Now, I have heard of aueh an one declaring that those 
who were most pertinacious in coming to him for materials 
wherewith to pui^e away the remxins of aldermanic feasts, were 
specially subject to sudden death from apoplexy, fainting, or 
some other similar cause, whilst those who were content with a 
simple stomachic, like genthin, or other bitters, generally got 
along tolerably well We do not vouch for the truth of the stoiy, 
but we are not above the behef that the expeneuce of every 
body ia worth listening to, and we declare, that after giving to a 
client advice similar to that whicli is embodied in this Essay, he 
intbrmed us that such was the account he received from a 
druggist who is now dead, but who ia his time was as well 
known as any metlical man in his town. 

Prom what we have said, we think that it will be evident to 
our readers that an Essay on the influence of aperients is very 
necessary in a volume which treats upon the Preservation of 
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lleallli, and \vc shall be perfectly sattafied if we persuade our 
renders that pills are not panaceas, and that it is very often the 
case that indulgence in opening medicine is a very common 
origin of iiidigestioo, low spirits, flatulence and general debility. 
Ill thus writing, we are, to a certain extent, " cutting our own 
throats," for the habit of reckless dragging amongst the commu- 
nity at large does more to bring patients to the doctor than any 
other cause. But as oiit present business is to warn fishes 
from the net, we sink our individual interest for the general 
benefit. 

Let me conclude by recording a remarkable case in which 
purging to ensure health was carried to an extreme degree. A 
man, burly as a Hercules, came to consult me in the absence of 
his own physician ; hia eyes were bloodshot, he staggered in his 
gait, tottered rather than walked to a chair, and told hia com- 
plaints in a feeble voice. They arose from two sets of causes : 
tlie muscles were too weak to do their daily work, and the heart 
and blood wei"e both in a poor condition. He had pain in the 
right aide, rushing of blood to the head if he stooped, and some- 
times on these occasions fell forwards insensible. He had been 
ill for months and was steadily becoming worse. His doctor 
and physician both told him that he was threatened by apoplexy 
and disease of the liver and oi-dered low diet and pm^atires. 
The last were given to such an extent that the man told me — 
after consultation with his wife so that he might not exaggerate 
— that his " motions " averaged fifteen per day. " They made 
liiin," he said, " so weak that he often crawled upstairs on hia 
hands and knees when he went to bed." 

Now this man instead of improving his health had — ^by the 
best advice — been ruining it ; the blood vessels that had twice 
burst on the surface of the eye-ball might be followed by a rap- 
ture of other vessels in the brain, whilst the liver deprived of 
two-tlui'ds of its blood might at any period become atrophied or 
decay. 

The reader will easily divine the plan of treatment which I 
suggested — viz., cessation from physic, rest or idleness, and 
abundance of food. The result was that when his own physician, 
at a fortnight's end, came back from his holiday the quondam 
patient could do perfectly well without any doctor, for he had 
regained health and strength, He had learned, moreover, what 
so few who think much of their health have discovered, that 
he who wants a good " head" of water in a reservoir should not 
be opening the flood-gates habitually. 
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THE USE OF A DOCTOR. 

Thbbe ia scarcely one of my readcra wlio doea not think tliat 
he knowa the use of a doctor as well as he knows that of a 
lawyer, a carpenter, or a blacksmith, and he ia probably quite 
right in his estimate, for lie ia very likely to regaid these men 
as individuals whose business ia to carry out the behests of those 
who employ them ; and when certain things are required to be 
done. Paterfamilias being unable to do them with his own hands, 
calls the artisans in to perform the job, to he indeed a sort of 
supplementary hand or arm. There are some of us who are 
disposed not only to tell a carpenter what we want him to do, 
but also the plan which he ought to pursue iu every detail of 
his work ; and there are many who consider the chief 
bosinesa of the doctor is to adopt and carry out the wishes of 
iis patient, or of hira who summons the physician. "We have, 
indeed, abundant proof that such is the case in certain matters. 
For example, it is now well known that in America, women, 
■■whose position entitles them to rank as ladies, prefer the 
Measures and freedom of matrimonial life to its sufferings, and 
lave recourse to doctors to relieve themselves from the pains of 
natemity and the motherly responsibilities of a family. An 
American union in the highest circles of society is thus rarely 
.Jrolific, and native Americans die out from the selfiahness of the 
feminine element. At first, when members of the medical pra- 
fession were required to perform an operation that was to pro- 
duce a premature fall of the fruit from the parent stock, all 
respectable doctors refused to participate in the guilt of such 
matters. But when ladies did not scruple to tell their ordinary 
medical attendant, that what he declined to do had been done by 
another, it became a matter of consideration with him whether 
would retain his conscience, lose hia patients and starve, or 
whether lie would become an accomplice in a legal wmng which 
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by tacit conHont has come to be rogarJed as a venial sin or a 
pardonable weaknesa. 

Again, I reincmber to liave read amongst a mass of statistics 
about the mortality attending amputations in France, tbat one 
individual had his leg removed " from complaisance." The 
account ran that an enthusiastic young man was deeply ena- 
moured of a young lady whom he was very anxious to maiTy. 
She, on her part, was as romantic as he was earnest, and refused 
to unite herself to him, inasmuch as from some accident or 
other she had been obliged to suffer the loss of a leg. The lady 
obstinately adhering to her own resolution, liev lover felt obliged 
either to give up entirely the idea of matiinionial or otlier union, 
or to become mutilated like aha waa He selected the latter 
alternative, and in no sensational novel have we ever i-ead 
anything so remarkable as the dry account by the surgeon of the 
interview between himself and the enthusiastic youth. The for- 
mer, as in duty bound, declined the job, pointed out in proper 
terms the pain of the operation, the danger which attended it, 
its absolute irrevocability, and the chance that aftw all the lady 
might prove false, unkind, or too delicate to live long, and that 
it would be tniseiy for the rest of hia life to feel how, in the hot 
blood of youth, he had so injured himself as to be imperfect and 
unable to walk, run, or dance like his fellow men. It was all in 
vain. The young man persisted in his desiri>, declared hie stem 
deteimi nation to have the operation perfomied by aotnebody, and 
pk-adod so hni-d to him whom he thought would do it better thtia 
any other man in Trance, that the sui^'eou consented. Tha leg 
was cut off, and the ai'dent lover died from one of the many 
dangers of which he had been told. The doctor simply drew 
the moral that amputations of the leg were dangerous even in 
the midst of health. I read this anecdote some five and twenty 
years ago, and waa much amused to see, within a few days of 
the atiove ajipearing in the pages of the Medical Mirror, another 
version of tlic stoiy, in wliicli the gentleman recovered, found 
the fair one " false, unkind, and found too late" thatall his com- 
fort was " to sigh at fate, and cry woe's lue." VTe commend the 
tale to the novelists, assuring them that our version is the true 
one. 

Now it is clear in both the cases to which we have referred 
that the medical men were used simply as tools, and we may 
fairly contrast tliem with another instance in which the tool 
proved rebellious, 

I A physician, with whom I am very well acquainted, was sum- 
moned to see a young lady who lived at some distance from 
town. The message was urgent, and his haste was great. He 
found that his patient was suCfeiing from intense pain, which waa 
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borne with qiiiet Spartan firmness. But, as the lady was natu- 
rally reticent, and there was neither mother nor nurse to instruct 
the doctor, ho was unable to uuderatBiitl the nature or the loca- 
lity of the suffering. !For more than an hour he was foiled in 
his efforts, and all he could ascertain, with certainty, was that he 
had been seut for only to presciibe an opiate dose suffioientiy 
strong to lull tlie intense pain withwliich the patient was suffer- 
ing, the lady herself having previously sent to a druggist for a 
quantity of laudanum which he had refused to dispease without 
a medical authority. After mature consideration tlie physician 
complied, but gave also certain directions ; made a second visit 
after a week's interval, and again essayed to find oiit the nature 
and locality of the pain. After a visit of an hour and a quarter 
ho returned foiled once again, the reticence of the lady prevents 
irig any direct information being given. On the next visit the 
doctor began by telling his patient, whose suffering was now con- 
siderably mitigated, as he would have done to a class of 
anatomical students, the Latin or technical names of certain 
parts of the body, and continued by expressing his belief that 
the pain was seated in the rectum, that there was a condition 
existing there to which the name of " iiaaure," " crack," or " chap" 
is given, — that this is the most painful and agonising disease 
kuown to doctors, that it aggravates the pain of the montldy 
visitor very materially, that when there is diarrhcea, or consti- 
pation at the periodical flow, tlie suffering is all but deadly, and 
that he believed this was the case when he was first asked to pre- 
scribe an overwhelming opiate. The deduction which the physician 
drew was correct, and he then learned that the young lady had suf- 
fered from tills frightful complaint for nine years, that her oitlinary 
■ doctor, a homceopathist, had cUsbeheved the existence of any real 
illness, and that her father and all her friends had regarded her as 
ft silly hysterical woman. It woidd almost sound romantic if 
we were to detail the proofs of heroism ^ven by this unfortu- 
nate patient daring the long period of her sufferings, which were 
never once relieved by sympathy, and were repeatedly aggia- 
vated by reproach and contumely. The physician iu question 
has oiten also descanted upon the touching tone of thankfulness 
with which his patient uttered the woi^s, "Then you really 
believe that my sufferings liave been and are real?" wliich re- 
sembled the cry of the storm-bound mariner who sees his goal 
At last. He was equally touched with the stoic flruiness of her 
proposition, that sho would rather boar all her miseries for the 
rest of her life, and feel confidence in his judgment, than 
nndei'go the examination and operation, indispensibly necessary 
for the cure, with the bare possibility that the doetoi^'s opinion 
might be wroi^. The physician, however, bad uo doubts, the 
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lady'g resolution carried her onwarils, and cliloroforra and a 
skilful surgeon put an end to a painful affootion." 

* Since ihe above acconnt waa publislied, my friend iiiforma lue that it 
lelt iuto Ills fofincr cHcnl's hands, that she recogniaed the deactiptiou of 
her caec, oiid made coninienU to him upon it. He knows the interest 
which I hnve taken in the lady'a history, and with her conuent has 
permitted ine to copy the following epistolary observations. I do this the 
more readily as the reniarks affora to us an opportunity of seeing the use 
of a doctor from a patient's point of view. " One Rreat good that you have 
done me— ^nd 1 think ihdt if I could know that I had dune that for anyone 
I coul<i be thankful to have lived Buch a enEFering life as mine has been. 
Old;/ /or t/iat—1 mean that you first sowed in my mind the seeds of that 
stTength which has been my preservative against insanity. For when a 
lonely invalid sees that those who belong to her most nearly, consider her 
facta oa fiction, the first effect is to produce a phveical sensation of giddinesa, 
like n person trying to walk upon a cloud mignt feel, and afteiwards what 
but insanity can happen to one who is told to disbelieve the natural laws 
of evidence," Then follows an expression of regret that full confidence 
was not given to her doctor, and that she did not inform hint that is 
addition to the olfuclion of the rectum there was another in the aterus — - 
adding, " but I am sitfe that if I had been your palient six uionthB inaleatl 
of six weeks, yon would have gfit it out of me." When, alter the operation 
had cured the bowel, she coniplaioed to her surgeon of severe pains, slia 
wua then told " that they were hysterical i" but the recollection of your 
belief in me helped me to answer back, "I don't care wliat name you give 
my pain, nor wlietlier you say it is real or imaginary, only cure it, and if 
it is in my imagination, invent some means of getting it out; for as long 
as it hurts me, it is a real evil," Dii>gusted with the surgeons whom she 
saw at her then residence, because they persisted in regarding the pains 
which remained after the rectum hod been cured as hysterical fancies, eha 
went abroad and told her sufferings to an intelligent Swiss practitioner, who 
found that her symptoms proceeded from anteversion of the uterus — the 
womb being actually bent double — an affection which from the great lapse 
of time wliich liad ensued proved to be incurable, aud the source of a 
penwtaal burning pain which makes both day and night all but intolerable, 
and death to be regarded as a long delaying &ieod. To this affection olhcra 
have been added, and the only relief to be found is in large doses of opiates. 
The nest paiagraph of the letter is so very illustrative of what is called 
trance that it deserves to be quoted literally, " Naturally I am and always 
have been excitable, and have high spirits, and as the morphia slightly tobert 
these, I have always tho same motive for not taking morphia tliat other 
people have for taking champagne, ^ince the omission of a dose of morphia 
c^kiktraU* in spite of pain. But if I indulge too long, an old ailment which 
I suffered mum from in youth and to a fearful extent these last nineteen 
yearc, returns, i.t., stupor. This comes on with convulsive twitchings after 
the exhilaration. If 1 do not take care I fall iuto a state in which my con- 
sciousneaa is perfect, but my powers of motion nil. In voin I know tiiat 
help is close to my hand, that I have but to take medicine to be cured, 
I can neither raise my hand to ring my bell uor open my eyes. At last I 
suppose nature somewhat recovers through Ihe enforced stillness, aud a 
time comes wlien I can, with intense effort, break the spell and ring for 
help. I don't think any one has a greater horror than myself of an agent 
for curing pain ; but which influences the m;nd or weakens the will. But 
when I tell you that in the old days when I took no opium, no £^1111112111?, 
nor even meat I used to pass weeks subject to these attacks for the grcaier 
part of sit^Ty day ; besides being always in a slate whiili, llioiiyli caused ' - 
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To tills we win add auotber example of similar import. A 
urgeon, wliose sagacity may be judged by tlie Sergei, was con- 
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nl'sLi lie rice was as true aud dfjradiiig lut iiito.'-katioii .1% any wino or opium 
could cause. I Lliiiik I aiu rir;1it lii> look upon anytiiiiig wbich leaves me 
to be my natural Bult' nob as medicine Lut meat" (We may well pause lieie 
tii notice bow completely tbis poor lody'd nonls alFind ub an ezpluuation 
of llioiG " cxtauies," "absorption fur a. time inLo tbe lioiiom of iho virgin," 
wliicli are bo commaoly reeordcd. ia the lives of alBteiiiioua women whom 
titc Itomiiu Cburcli lio^ve devated to Ibe position of Sainta.) Tbe writer 
tlion goes on to say ufter remarking upon tlio duty of tlie doctor, duly to 
apportion tbe Uoae, &c., of an opiate. " If Doctor Inman is' going lo write 
nj^iiin about the ' Restoration, of Health,' I wish he would fignt tlie battle 
ui many a chronic invalid, who, feeling a doctor iiecesBary ob a preventive 
to evil 1)119 to Bubmit to his being an active evil in bimself, A doctor once 
told nie tliat he had a patient so fond of chloroform she was always invent- 
ing ailments to get it, and lie lauglied at tbe idea because it " answered." 
If I thought that cblorofoini needful, I should ask for it direct without 
inventing a reason. £faw I have tried to carry this into practice with my 
doctors, and have lost one in cousequence, and the one I have U, I see, often 
tronbled with a morbid conscience becanse he does not alwavs write a 
prescription when be comes. What I said was, " I am too ill to be left 
univatcned, oad somebody ought always to know how much opium I take 
to be there to prevent me by his iii/iunce from taking anything else. Yon 
tell me, do not take anything for sicknesx, it ia not really bihoas, that is 
well, I lidkee, ainl lake no aperient, but the nixt attack seeiTU to me — alone 
and suffering — difereiil, and yet I know you will say, it ia the same, and 
that jou wilt ask (if I call yoii in) " why have you sent for me !" and if I 
don't call you in, it ia nearly certain that my enfeebled nerves will get the 
better of my brain, and that I shall tiy to sain some modicum of relirf, how- 
ever small, from the terrible Buffering which I am undergoing, by taking 
some form of aperient. Do you not see that by preuenting me from doing 
any injury to myself, you ore acting far more nobly than you do when you 
determine to let me alone to phyeic myself in any way I may fancy, and 
thus moke tnyaelf ill, and (/i«ii attend upon mo to cure me, by giving me a 
drug, which, to effect a certain amount tif good, must do some harm also. 
But in vain i iisod to ur^e this, for the doctor used to say I am too busy to 
make visits where there is nothing for me to do, preventing evil being, in his 
opinion, nothing, aud yet how many, both male aud female patient? have I 
known, who have seriously injured themselvea with some preparation of 
iiievcory, who might have been kept from the practice of taking that drug, 
by regular visits from a doctor, who would come to inilueuce uie instead of 
to prescribe doubtful medicines, lly present doctor baa far too much gooil 
mniQ, aud his visits, in nbich ho tries to interest mc in bonks, politico, and 
medicul reviews, &c., ore too like your visits fiu' hiiu to take this crroueouB 
and morbid view were he a lich man. But where too many doctors 
are what you describe them, it is hunler even (for a doctor depending 
on bis praclicpj to pay what his enemies might call needless visits 
to one cla^s of palientn, than to tell the truth aud so be dismissed 
by another class of patients. I hope then that Dr, I. will write a 
chapter in his next book on the use of a doctor to a chronic invalid 
— though my doctor being Swiss won't be able to read it, — and make 
it clear that whatever else that use may be, it is not lo give drugs, or pro' 
}>oM little oiKi-atious (which are the worst of all, being morally as well as 
physii^alty harmful). If a doctor comes across some poor suiTererwhoseiieed 
fur syinpailiy and support U as great and real as another's need of his daily 
bread ; aud if, being weak ia iutulloct and mind (and, therefore doubly au 
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,,.._ by a lady for some disease of the womb, for which she 
bod consulted a great number of doctors without aay reliet 

object of Bynipallij') bIiu jiehls lo tlici pressnro of lliiiigs as they are, and to 
Ncure help aska fur ojxTitioiia, &c., let b dootiir, instoail of harshly, as too 
oftui U tho ana, Bhowin;; auch iiii ana tliut she iii foand oai, show tier that 
he can give her in othoc waya^ by boula, &c., iruc hulp and more teal Byin- 
palhy Uian the niomeiitii'y reliuf wliiuh a iiiid luryeon gives when he niuat 
cut 01 bum; and the eanie iiistietive dwire of tyinpalhy which led lu'r 
ditv^wardt, will lead her lo u higher state and belter frame of niiiid, ona 
fw mote likely to lead to Belf-coii'iuest of nerves, llian the bitter deapairing 
buiniliatioii of the almmmerwlio ia foacd out, I cannot remeinher the deei) 
debt I owe to tLose who hove ({i^'en sach real hulp to me, without grieving 
over the many who dee.iily ^teeil such help and Aave il not. I have oftea thought 
that if 1 am truthful it ii beoatixi', an a ohihl, no one doubted my vord, oiid 
hare nllen to my iloctorn iinoted Mume worda of yuurii whioh struck me. One 
vipit. when you hiid bceji talkiiijf, not of illness, hut entirely of various 
on obaervuil, ' 1 ilo yoa more good by this llnui I should 
led no reflection to give a lienrty assi^nt .... 
ti Koo mp n'lW 1 nei-d aoiiietinies to quote your 
woriU, nnd tell hini that wheij lie oihniimters rcUef in the wdy ot conversa- 
tion, ho has no need to precribe a drug in addition.' " 

At the rirk of being ei;utialieal, the author muy add fairly here an experi- 
Biice of his own. Wliilst rnlv a clinical clerk at Kiny's bollege HospituI, 
•' thu Sister'' of a femnlownnl said tome," I duchire.S^. Inman, that your 
eonversation dues more }!ood to my pniicnts than any medicine they get.'' 
Being dcsiroua of ascertaining the reaaon why, the reply was, that the in- 
terest taken in each cose, db shown by sitting down on. the bed-side and 
talking kindly, made everyone i'eel there was n living power exerted in 
doing good, and not simply fln influence from a dead dmg store. A simihii- 
obserratlon has been repeated sufficiently often to convince the author tliitt 
tlie estimate fonned of iier doctor made by the lady whose epistolary re- 
marks are herewith rceoided, is not far wrung. To resume,— "But I think 
moro of llie uumheca who aru what I wiw— constant saffecers without any 
internal or virible ailments, and who more tbun any other need constant 
regular visits from n man whoso wind can infiumce theirs, so as to prevent 
them making tlicir slate worse still with Eelf-administered bltie-pill, ur other 
pet^remediea j and in casea where an opinion ia taken, or where a uiedical 
amonnt of any stlninkiit isrei^uired, I tliiok that the docter ought to be 
often present to wntcli and conlnd." The lady ends her letter with the 
statement that the morphia which she takes to relieve her sufferinfM, acts 
better in procuring sleep at nifilit, by being taken in repeated doses duiiug 
the dny, than in one large dose at bed-time. 

We make no njiology for borrowing bo largely from the letter addreascil 
to our friend, for it is evidently the ilesire of his former patient that her ex- 
perience stiall benetii otbers. We entirely sympathise with her in her wish 
to do good. A typii'al cnse like here ought to act as a beacon to warn 
otheiH from being wrecked on the eame ehoaL We sometimes meet with 
individuals, who, having curious symptom', desire to ho dissected alter 
death for the benefit of medical science. Here is one, who, though rackeil 
by pain, and jirostruto by sickness, lays baie her feelings and her thouglita 
respecting patients and doctors ere she has ceased to live, and the power of 
imiwrting personal knowledge has ceased. Should tliese piigcs ever meet 
lier eye, I trust that Kile will see that her desire has beeu respected. Their 
auiliur will have a life-hing sympathy for one who has Bull'ercd so long and 
BO deeply, and it will ever be his desire that slie, even when dead, shall 
speak ni favour of her sex, and in a tune which shall bauishaU th@ favsteri- 
cal javgim still in existence fioiu the medical world. 
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being obtainod. For two years Iier sufferings hail la.^ted, iiiul 
slie was travelling from place to place, and to consnlting-aurgeou 
after aurjjeoii, hoping to find some oae who would understand 
lier case aiid cure lier. Of course au eKamination of tlio parts 
was necessary, which was readily effected under the influence of 
chlorofornt To ray friend's surprise ho found that everj-thing 
connected with the uterus was perfectly healthy, and for a time 
he doubted whether there waa some "sham" in the matter. 
Before deciding, however, he put together all the circiim- 
stauces of the case, and determined to explore the lower bowel. 
His judicious reticence was then repaid; for he found a fish- 
bone lying across the rectum, and finoly impacted in it just 
above the sphincter ani. With a little contrivance this was re- 
moved, and when she had recovered her consciousness the lady 
learned the lesult of the examination. She then told the sa- 
gacious surgeon that she had been to veiymanyin the hope that 
one would of liimself make the discovery which lie had done. 
It was clear that maiden modesty had induced the lady to refer 
her sufferings to the uterine apparatus rather than to the anus, 
but she paid veiy dearly both in purse and person for its indul- 
gence. Had she been more sensible she might have remained 
equally "proper," and a hint respecting the real locahty of the 
pain would have saved her two years of misery. 

Now in both these instances it is evident that the doctors who 
succeeded in finding out the real nature of the diseases in exist- 
ance were infinitely superior to those who were only used as 
tools to carry out the directions of their patients. We nray 
illustrate our meaning still farther by another example. A 
medical friend informed me that on one occasion he was sent for 
to see an elderly man who imagined that he waa threatened with 
apoplexy, or had some other aerioiis disease impending, to ob- 
viate wliich he required to be bled. On examining his 
symptoms the surgeon came to the conclusion tliat the man 
wanted more blood in his veins rather than less, and prescribed 
touio medicine and generous diet, under which treatment he felt 
sure that the man would soon be well. But he was followed by 
a note informing him that he need uot call again, and so heaitl 
nothing more of the case for a time. The patient next sent for 
a physician whose plausibility had wou for him an immense 
rei)utation, and to this doctor he told not only his symptoms, 
but his determination to be bled. The two " medicos " being 
very intimate, soon learned the particulars from each other, and 
on the first asking the second what he had done, the reply was, 
" I knew as well as you did that bleeding was the wrong thing 
to be done, but the old fool was so opiniated, that if I had not 
hunKuired him he would have gone to somebody else who would 
perhaps have bled him from the arm and killed him. I there- 
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fore told Iiim that it was bleedbig by leeclies wbicli was suitable I 
to his case. So he got liis own way, and I got far more feesy 
tlian I slioiild have done had I coiubatted his detenuiiiatioD." 

After tlie same foshiou many a patient comes to a physician I 
saying, " I want you to preBcribe something for luy liver, for 1 
am very bilious," or " soiiiethiug for niy bowels, for they are 
veiy costive." lu both cases the pntieut 6rridy believes that he 
knows fully the nature of the complaint, although he is not able 
to discover the exact remedy or the proper dose of the drug 
which he believes to be appropriate. In the same way a doctor 
when he attends a family, is expected to treat the ailments of 
liis patients in some way which Paterfamilias or mamma be- 
lieves to be the correct thing. Mr. A. has from some cause 
been selected by Mr. R for the oi-diiiary doctor, but is soon dis- 
missed because he simply comes to see his patients, gives some 
simple directions, and leaves them without ordering a single j 
dose of physic Anybody, it is supposed, can look learned at I 
the bedside — papa himself, perhaps, as well as anybody else, r 
What then is the use of paying a physician who seems to do i 
more. Mr. C. then supplants Mr. A, and finding that the 
former was dismissed because he seemed to do too little, the 
latter does too nmch, drenches his patients with physic, and 
thrives himself, whether his victims do so or not. Mr. A. and 
Mr. G. are sure to meet in a friendly fashion after this event, for i 
all neighbouring doctors are on amicable terras with each other * 
if they are sensible men ; and they have a chat over Mr. B's 
famOy aflairs, Mr. C. holding out that it pays better to let the 
fools have their own way ; and Mi-. A that a doctor ought to be 
conscientious. Both wUl agree in the main as to theory, and if 
the case be one in which bread and butter is concerned, they 
will in the end unite in their method of practice and act or pre- 
scribe as they are expected to do by their employers. I have ' 
known, for example, a " medico " who was partly a convert to 
the doctrines of Hahnemann, inquiring if liis clients preferred 
the old or the new system, and act accordingly, inasmuch as he 
felt that a doctor cannot afford to oppose the prejudices of his 
patients, unless he has money, independent of them, and sufii- J 
cient for his wants, 

"When once a professional man finds that it is for his interest I 
to humour his patients' foibles rather than instruct their igno- 
rance, it is clear that the doctor who is most complaisant will be 
the most successful practitioner as regards emoluments, and tlie ' 
really conscientious and able physician will be the one who has 
the least practice. The one is paid for not curing his patients, 
and the other starves because he cures them right off. As an 
illustration of my meaning I will naiTate brietiy two or three 
cases of which I am suOiciently cognizant. An elderly lady ' 
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ffereil dread fully from paiua in all parts of the body, for the 
relief of which she had almost constant medical attendance, and 
underwent the applications of dozens of blisters and hundreds 
of leeches. For years she was a "-stock " patient, and paid 
what was equivalent to a small annuity to her doctor and 
dru^st Yet though she spent nearly all her living upon phy- 
sicians, she only got worse. At length a new man arose who 
attended to her in the temporary absence of her own doctor. 
From a careful observation of the circumstances, the new comer 
considered that all. the symptoms were due to fatigue. He 
ordered her to use habitually an arm chair or sofa, his advice was 
taken and the annuity ceased. For curing the case he put into 
the hands of hia friend some three guineas, whilst for not curing 
it the annual charge had been between fifty and sixty. Again, 
a gentleman in a fit of epilepsy got a set of false teeth into his 
throat, unconscioirsly to himself, and then suffered from constant 
vomiting. He came then under the care of a distinguished phy- 
sician, who duly prescribed, but effected nothing towards relief 
of the symptoms. A distinguished aui-geon was then associated 
with the physician, but no good resulted. The patient was 
then sent down to his native air and a local doctor, but he re- 
turned to town as bad 'as ever. Again the distinguished phy- 
sician and surgeon attended upon him, but without any further 
result than the lightening of his purse. They got^ well paid for 
not ciiring. At last the individual sought another surgeon, who 
on learning the symptoms put his finger down the throat, and 
removed therefrom the set of teeth which had disappeared 
during the fit. He probably may have received two guineas for 
the cure, whilst those who only tried to do so, " bagged " some 
thirty amongst them. In another instance a physician attended 
a lady for many months without doing her any good whatever, 
and his fees amounted to about si.xty or seventy guineas. 
Another subsequently took the case in hand, and the patient got 
well in less than two months, yielding fees to the amount of five 
guineas only. 

The medical profession generally, are quite alive to the fact 
that ignorance, or the pei-version of real knowledge if combined 
withplausibility of manner, a good "presence" and savoi7' /aire 
" pays " better than a well-stored mind. They know that an 
attendance during a long illness, is not only a lucrative thing in 
itself but a good advertisement, Every body who calls upon 
poor Mr, D. or the delicate &Irs. E., hears of the atteutiveness of 
Mr. R, his unwearied kindness, and his consummate skill, and 
each remember him when they are disposed to change tlieir doc- 
tor. Now, had Mr. F, treated either patient as he would himself, 
and cured him or her in a week, he would have lost both many 
ifttes and much advertisement. 
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All old stagers in tbo medical art tuake a great lUstiacticn 
between one who knows his " profession " and one who knows 
liis " bnaineas," and the last is always preferred before the first, 
wheaevei' an old doctor i3 selecting an assi.'itant or a young 
partner. It is the existence of these two elements which causes 
80 great a diversity in the various medical books with which 
the pi"efi3 teema. Some ai'6 written to show that the authors 
know their business, others demonstrate that the authors arc 
anxious to improve their profession. The first arc lauded by 
the Kledicol Reviews, all of which have an eye to money, the 
latter receive the cold shoiilder, are snubbed and shelved. 

There is, however, another aspect in which this subject may 
be viewed : it is evident to every close obseiTer that each Briton 
considers that he knows the only way to Heaven, for each 
assumes the power of becoming Jew, Turk, Infidel, Soman 
Catholic, Protestant, Baptist, Wealeyan, Uuitaiiau and the like. 
Surely then it is argued that we who know so much about 
futurity, as to say which set of men are the best fitted to pre- 
pare us for it, can tell whether Homceopatliy, Hydropathy, Kine- 
eipathy, or Allopathy ia the best medical system. Of the power 
of selection none can doubt, about the judgment which dictates 
the choice there is much question. Where there are no definite 
means of solving a difficult problem, a very amaU matter will 
turn U9 in on? direction or another, and the toss of a halfpenny 
may be the means of settHng to which church or chapel an 
individual will go and which doctor shall be consulted. I can 
give no more valid directions to enable a man to select a phy- 
sician, than to decide which form of religion is the soundest. 

What then after all is the use of a doctor, when even a phy- 
sician alleges his inabOity to select one for his own family, when 
his wife and young ones go to a strange place, away from him- 
self! Much. The real use of a doctor, is to ascertain the 
nature' of any ailment, to examine whether it may have been 
brought about by some bad habit unconsciously contracted ; to 
dissuade his patient from the senseless xise of physic, to propound 
an intelhgible plan of treatment, and give a definite opinion as 
to the duration of the illness. A physician who brea!ks down 
under cross-examination, or shelters himself behind hard words, 
may always be considered as one who knows less of his " pro- 
"ession " than of hia " business," and any one who desires to 
(reserve his health, will do better to avoid the advice of the 
Eatter than to follow it This suggestion involves the propoai- 
Rtiou that it ia an injudicious thing to give a doctor an indica- 
f tion of one's own idea of the nature of the aUment complained 
I o£ If, for example, a man goes to his medical adviser and says, 
I " I have an afl'ection of the liver for which I want you to pre- 
■Scribe," it ia very natural for the surgeon to ask a few routine 
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questions, anil iireacnUe blue pill wliicli is siiptM.sed to bo, par 
fsxclleiutt, the policeman to whom tho charge of rcfjulatiiig the liver 
is entriisted, and colocyuth which is Iwiieved to be the constable's 
assiataut. But if ttie individual simply states Jiia case willi- 
out enunciating any theory as to the nature of it, the medico 
luuat investigate the matter for himaeif aotl give au explanation 
which shall satisfy both himself and liia client. 

Ag-ain, if beyond mere " indisposition " there is anch a serious 
disease as fever, it is better to watch the doctor's treatment, and 
cross-examine him as to the reason why he orders this or that, 
than to indicate to liim the plan which he is espeuted to follow. 
In the one case the physician must draw upon his knowledge, 
with the full belief that his practice is closiily watched— in the 
olilier his drafts are upon the ignorance of his clients. To illu.s- 
trate my meaning, let me imagine that I tell a carpenter to 
mako me a box, using such and such tools for dovetailing, 
planing, polishing, &c., and to repair another in the bjst way he 
can, it is certain that by watching liira I shall get a far clearer 
notion of his ability than if I direct him how to do it and find 
he is foiled in carrying out my directions. There is no doubt 
that the general desire of those who apply to a doctor, is that 
they shall be cured of sncb ailments as they have, or if a cure is 
impossible that they shall be reKeved, as far as is compatible with 
the nature of things. Hence, it is far better to leave the opinion 
of the medico unshackled, than to endeavoi-r by reading to 
ascertain what the books— which may be, and t'jo often are the 
reverse of trnstworthy — say that he oiight to do, and then to st'e 
whether he does it. 

This leads me forward to another pliaBi' of the question. In 
modern days whan books are abundant and reading is fashion- 
able, there is nothing more common than for a pliysician to be 
aaked the name of the disease for which h^ is x^rescribing, and 
fur the patient's fdends to consult some approved volume 
wlicrcby to test the express opinion of the doctor. Well indeed 
do 1 remember, when House Surgeon of the Liverpool Infirmary, 
being questioned by a lay visitor as to the correct treatment of 
a certain patient who had a "ticket" over his bed, describing 
the case aa " congestion of the Uver," whilst the doctor was 
giving him nothing but quinine — my explanation was tliat the 
complaint was nominated on the first blush — that the name 
thus given was oftener found to bo incorrect npon further exa- 
mination, and that it was inconvenient to change the ■' tickets " 
which contained, for the doctor, a real history of tiie treatment. 
The same sort of thing exists in private practice — ^cvcry body 
want,^ to know the name of the complaint which they sutler from, 
and that name very frequently it is impossible to give. 

To explain the importance of giving or abstaining from giving 
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a name, let me tell a personal nnecdote. l«ng ago, the year in 
fact in which I " passed the Ilali and College" I asked a friend 
somewhat older than myself the following question, " I say old 
fellow, what do you say when you are consulted by somebody 
who wants t« knon' the name and nature of tlie affection for 
which they aak advice — and when, as must very often happen, 
you really don't know either the one or the other?" "Oh" 
was the reply, ** it does not do to proclaim our ignorance, so I 
always say under ths circumstances, that it is the liver which is 
out of order, " Its your liver. Sir, your liYer that is at the bottom 
of it all," and as every body knows that they have a liver and 
believes that it is apt to become disordered, so I am always 
safe." I have never followed the advice, however, preferring to 
allow that I am unable to find a name, and determining to dis- 
cover one rather than give a false notion and shelve an inquiry. 
My oOTi notion about the belief of doctors in general resembles 
that which iloliere puts into the mouth of one of the paternity 
in ha 3/alatle Imayinaii-e, act ii. scene vi. " To tell the truth, 
our business has never appeared to me to be a pleasant one 
amongst great folks, and I have always found it to be much 
more agreeable to practise amongst the common people. The 
latter are very accoiiunodating, and you have not to answer to 
any body for your actions. Provided only that you follow tlie 
current rules laid down in medical works, nobody seems to care 
veiy much for the result. But tliat whiirli is the provoking 
thing amongst the better class is, that when thay happen to be 
ill they positively expect that their physicians shall cure them!!" 
" Oh," says the clever soubrdle in reply, " what a joke that is, 
and how very Impertinent the great folks are to wish to be re- 
lieved, you doctors do not visit them lor that, your business is 
solely to receive fees and to write prescriptions — it is their busi- 
ness to get well if they can." " Quite tme " is the response — 
" we ought only to be expected to treat our patients according to 
the established rules of art." In conclusion, let us give the 
moral of our discourse in these woi-ds : the use of a doctor is to 
cure his patient, not to name bis disease, and if he professes to 
give the correct appellation to the complaint, which he alleges 
that he is able to cure and does not, inasmuch as it is palpable 
to the dullest observer that the patient is becoming worse under 
his care, it is very doubtful whether his practice is not on a par 
with hia profession, and that both are alike worthless. 
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ON THE COURSE OF DISEASE. 

To most pei-sons it would appear self-evident tliat the course of dis- 
ease can Lave very little to do with the " Preservation of Health," 
yet when I proposed to myself the Leadings of the essays which 
I am writing, there was an idea in my mind that many indi- 
viduals niin their healtli, or allow other persons to do it for them, 
in consequence of their Laving no definite knowledge respecting 
the usual course of the most ordinary complaints. If, for 
example, a person " catches a cold," 1o use a common phrase, he 
almost immediately Las resort to some contrivance to euahle Liin 
to get rid of it^ One man considers that a cold had best he 
starved, and reads an old adage, " stuff a cold and starve a fever," 
as if it was intended to signify, tLat if you do stuff the first you 
will have to starve the other as a consequence, Another man 
takes the saying literally, and does " stuff" the cold to the best 
of his powers. A third, bearing in mind the amount of " run- 
ning " from the eyes and nose, which acompanies the complaint, 
thinks the most judicious plan which he can follow is to abstain 
from drink of all kinds, ao that there may be less fluid in the 
human reservoir, and consequently less liquid to filter through 
its walls. A fourth person, equally heroic, has recourse to the 
pill box, and endeavours to obidate a " running " from the nostrils 
by establishing "a run" upoh their antipodes; whilst a fifth 
goes to some homoiopathic medicine chest (the receptacle of in- 
numerable globules of sugar of milk, which are supposed to Lave 
various powers, according to the label pasted on the outside) and 
Selects therefrom some pillules from one or other of tlie bottles, 
which are taken as valiantly as a gla.''s of water is swallowed by a 
" toper," Now all these people run to physic and attribute all 
the occurrences which follow to the remedy or to the disease. If, 
for example, they get better, they hug themselves with the idea 
that their own sagacity has brought the result about, and if they 
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get worse, they faticy that the disease has been too much for 
them, and that tliey would have been better off if they had medi- 
cated themselves more freely. It is this dabbling ia medieine 
which strikes so heavy a blow at the ijreservatiou of health. As 
an illustration of this, I may refer to a case, ah-eady alUided to, 
in which a person perfectly sound was persuaded to put himsuU' 
under a course of water treatment to avoid disease, and thus 
became seriously ill for many mouths. — See London Society, June, 
1867. 

It is clear to every thoughtful mind that no one can judge 
fairly of the effect of disease, or of the influence of a remedy, un- 
less he has a definite notion of the course which the complaint, 
under his consideration, would take if it were let alone. Yet, 
notwithstanding this common sense maxim, it is all but impos- 
sible to find in any medical or other book a single chapter on the 
natural course of disease. In every age the desire to euro all 
complaints is such, that it is impossible for anyone to separate in 
the systematic medicine books the symptoms due to the disease 
itself, and those dependent upon the treatment which has been 
adopted by the doctor. When I began to investigate this subject 
for myself, the task seemed almost an insuperable one. I could 
not hope to induce patients to be content with letting me ssu 
them, as the solo remedy of their disoider, or to pay me for at- 
tending them, that I might gain my experience by tlieir sufferings. 
All the medical men whom I was then acquainted with were in the 
same condition. It is doubtful whether the desired infoimation 
would ever have been secnred had I not determined to examine 
into the system of Homceopathy, and to inq^uire into its results. 
In the practice of its professors, I was soon convinced that there 
was an ample opportunity for studying the natural liistory of 
disease, nuinfluenced by drugs, lor, in spite of anything which 
may be alleged to the contrary, any man of observation, with a 
competent knowledge of chemistiy and physics, must believo 
that the decillionth of a grain of any materia!, however potent, 
is practically equivalent to nothing, and can no more be called a 
" medicine " than the fine black stain which remains in our purse, 
the result of the loss of an infinitesimal portion from every 
sovereign which we place Ibero can be eaUetl "money." "Well, 
on investigating the homceopathic system, I could recognise a 
plan by which doctors could " humbug the public, and pocket 
the fee," and get informatiou besides. Not that the followers of 
the system were really impostors, on the contiary, they not only 
had faith in their practice, but the residts of their treatment 
fah'ly seemed to justify them in their belief Honest in Iheir 
convictions, they gave to the world the results of then- ex- 
perience, and thus the philosopliic doctor who attempts to prove 
all things, and hold fast that which is good, has gained 
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[ an insight into diaeaae far greater than ho ever could have 
\ before. 

After a strict examination of the statistics given by the dis- 
I oiples of Hahnemann, it became clenr to the present aiithor that 
I the old system of medicine had done positive harm to everyone 
' who had indulged in it. And, on sti-iking a sort of dchtcr and 
I creditor balance in favour of, and against doctoring, it apywared 
. that the world would, in the main, have done better without 
physicians than with them. Antimony has probably killed its 
I thousands, and mercury its tens of thousands. All tlua has hap- 
pened because neither doctor nor patient knew what was likely 
I to occur if sick people were jnst let alone — with nothing more 
* than intoUigent nursing and ordinary care. 
I Tor example, who could tell whether bleeding, mercurj', low 
I diet, purging, and antimony were useful in rheumatic I'ever 
until they knew what would be the phenomena and duration of 
[ the complaint if left to Nature ? And if any patient were to 
be ill for months, how could he, his friends, ot the doctor, judge 
whether the length of the disease resulted from the illness 
itself, or the plan upon which it had been treated, unless the 
natural history of the disease was first familiar to them all ? 

To illustrate the importance of this subject upon the preser- 
vation of health, let me give a short sketch of the past and pre- 
sent method of treating acute rheumatism, and the results. 
When I was a student in London thirty years ago, men with 
rheumatic fever were bled once, twice, or three times, kept upou 
low diet, occasionally pureed, and when the heart became 
affected — which it did in about f!\'e cases out of six — mercury 
was employed, and the patients were salivated, whilst moru 
blood was taken fi-om the chest by cupping. The disease so 
treated rarely ever rau a course of less than six weeks, and so 
I uncommon was a shorter duration, that our Professor of Medi- 
cine told us that he did not believe any ease to be one of tnie 
rheumatic fever that got well in a less period. The ordinary 
I diu'ation of the illness was three months. The patients gene- 
' rally left the hospital with some affection of the heart, and were, 
' as the same Professor assured ua, veiy likely, in two years, to 
come again into the institution with cardiac disease to die of 
I . dropsy. As a natural result, this disease was dreaded as one of 
1 the worst which could happen. After a period, however. Dr. 
t Owen Eeea was induced to treat this formidable complaint with 
f lime juice, whose medicinal properties were then recognised 
[■mainly as a preventive of scurvy. The medicine neither pui^j^ud 
I nor produced vomiting, indeed, it had no ap[ireciable effect upon 
■any organ, yet those who took it got well rapidly, and without 
I those serious affections of the heart which were so common under 
I the old regime. 
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After being myself n devoted admirer of the use of lemon 
juice, I had au opportunity, through the sngacity of our then 
junior house-surgeon, Mr. Henry Rawdon, at the Liverpool Royal 
Infirmary, to contrast its influenco with that of simple water, 
and to find the difference very small But it is very possible 
that locality has something to do with this result, for during the 
seven years that I was physician to the Liverpool Northern Hos- 
pital I invariably administered lime juice to my rheumatic pa- 
tients, and found they uBually got well in about ten days. One 
case I particularly remember ; I ordered the j,'irl the usual 
remedy, but she did not improve as others did. I increased the 
dose, but there was no apparent progress towards health. I then 
inspected the bottle, and found that the lime juice was spuriona. 
The pure stuff was then obtained, and the cure was as rapid as 
it bad been in other cases. When I became attached to the 
Iloyal Infirmary in the same town, although I continued the 
practice with which I had become familiar, I never once could 
iind the resnJts that were witnessed at the Northern Hospital. 
Nevertheless, I still continue to use lime juice, feeling sure that 
it does no harm. The result of my personal experience is that 
the average duration of acute rheumatism is about three weeks, 
the extremes being about one week and three months. Its ordi- 
nary course is that the ankles are first affected, then the knees 
and other joints in succession, and sometimes the heart, and 
more rarely the lungs ; and I may add, in passing, that the only 
cases of acute rheumatism that I have known to be fatal have 
been so from the disease attacking the pulmonaiy tissue. The 
patient is always very weak, and generally sweats profusely. 

The affection lias in every joint a period of invasion, incre- 
ment, persiste.uey, and decay — and thereby hangs a tale. Truu 
to the practice which I had learned in London, I used to leech 
the hands of those who had the inflammation in those parts, but 
I never leeched the ankles. After going through this practice 
for a time, it occurred to me that it would he just as judicious 
to let the lianils alone as to leave the legs to Nature. The leeches 
were therefore omitted in my next case, and I have never used 
them since, for I find that the hands get well of themselves just 
as soon when Jet alone, as wlien meddled with. The same may 
be said of blisters. Shortly after gaining tliis experience, the 
house-surgeon announced to me that one of my rheumatic pa- 
tients had his heart affected, and on examiuotinn I found evi- 
dence of inflammation, both of the outside and of the interior 
of that organ. Under these circumstances, every doctor had 
been taught to bleed, " cup," and salivate the patient, but I wa.s 
dissatisfied with the plan. There then flashed across my mind 
a case of pericarditis successfully treated by globules of sugar, 
and it occurred to me, yet more strongly, that as the ankles. 
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h hands, &c., get well in this disease if they are let alone, it coulil 
rnot be an injudicious plan to leave the lienrt nlone too. It cost 
I Kh effort to me to do so, for had the man become seriously woi-se, 
i or died, I felt sure that every one in iny profession would cou- 
i sider that I was guilty of culpable neglect and coiistnicti\'e 
I homicide. Yet feeling sure that my arguments and iuferences 
I were sound, I ran the risk, and never before saw a case get well 
) rapidly. Since that period I have never ordered mercury, 
[ cupping, bleeding, nor even a blister for this coiliplication, and 
1 unable to recall one single instance In which the lieart 1ms 
I become permanently damaged. 

Duriiig my period of hospital practice (about sixteen years), 

I have lost three patients from rheumatic fever, and aU died 

very suddenly from acute inflammation of both lungs. Thus 

we see that when the natural course of a disease ia known, we 

I can judge not only of the effect of the treatment, but of the con- 

I dition which the patient should be in, after complaints are over. 

[ We now see that the system in vogue under the old regime re- 

f peatedly prolonged illness, and permanently impaired the frame- 

J work of Uie body ; and we conclude that all those wlio value 

the preservation of their health will naturally slum drugging. 

After this let us turn our attention once again to a common 

I cold — how many of those who suffer from it know its natural 

.e ? — we may sketch it thus. We are aware of its advent 

I by an unpleasant dryness of the nostrils, next day we have a 

e throat, a stuffed nostril, &c. ; the next day we may have an 

I inflamed eye or ear, and an extension of the complaint to the 

I windpipe ; the next day are given up to hard couglung, sneezing, 

I &c. ; wliilst in some the complaint passes down the gullet as 

I well as the windpipe, and reaches the stomach, producing the 

1 sensation of something being there which the patient would like 

[ to get quit of, but cannot. This arises from the coats of the 

I Btomach being thickened, and perhaps inflamed, lilie the mem- 

I brane which lines the nostrils, and this state of things is natu- 

[. Tally attended with iudigestioiL After three days or so, the 

" cold " has advanced to the bowels and " rectum," producing 

[ diarrhcea, which lasts a day or two, and then,- there being 

Y no other place to go to, the complaint disappears, its ordinary 

e lasting from ten days to a forluight, according to cir- 

I, cum stances. 

When once an individual knows that the ordinary course of 

I catarrh is run out in about a fortnight, be is not likely to talk of 

■ a cough lianging about him for six weeks ; and if he knows that a 

" cold" has a definite coui-se he is not likely to mistake the in- 

I vasion of consumption for a simple catari'h. 

Still further when any one once becomes imbued with the 
I notion that a cold tuns, like measles, a defluite course, be will 
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not feel disposed to make himself more imae™ble than he need 

be. If the complaint makes him weak and good for nothing, he 
will not make himself more nnronifortaljlc by taking pills or 
potions. If "a cold" produces pairing, he will not feel dis- 
posed to augment its eifect by aperients, any more than he ■would 
use soap and watiT to cure the inilummation which the catarrh has 
caused in the white of his eye. By acting thus rationally the 
individual only_ suffers from the disease, and not from his own 
doctoring in ad'ditioii. 

"When once the idea arises in the mind that certain complaints 
are like annuals, and others like perennial plants, the desire arises 
to know whether the two can be distinguished, and we ask our- 
selves, whicli those are that have as definite a lite as a larkspnr 
or poppy, and what in persistency resemble the oak. Of 
course tJie answer to this ijuestiou can only be given by expe- 
rience. But experience has sufficed to inform us that such 
diseases na measles, whooping-cough, scarlet fever, small-pox, 
chicken-pox, fever, plague, pneumonia,5acnte rheumatism, cataiTh, 
diarrhcea, and a number of other ailments, have a transitory dura- 
tion. The seed is sown, the plaut springs up, fructifies, seminates, 
and dies, never to rise again in the same body. As a rule it is 
well to treat these complaints as we would some tender plant, 
whose flowei's and fruits we prize. To attempt to coerce the pro- 
gress of such complaints, to cut them short, or to stunt their 
growth, is to endanger the life of the individual who forms for tho / 
time tho soil in which the annual grows. 

When once both patient and doctor nnderatand that a certain 
disease has to be watched rather than to be combatted, it, will 
be all the better for the field wherein the battle is to be fought. 
I have heard of a woman who, when she saw the coi-pse of her 
son with a hole through his forehead, thanked God that " his eye 
was saved," and I have heard of a physician who congratulated 
himself, when his patient died, that his remedies had "cleaned 
the tongue." To most people it would seem a very preposterous 
idea that it was better to die from drugs than from the disease, 
yet we ha\'e seen something very like it aaserted. There is 
indeed scarcely one physician of cultivated intellect and tena- 
cious memory, who could not write an interesting, nay, even a 
fascinating book respecting popular medical errora, and the falla- 
cies of the faculty ; but all forbear, because of the proverb that 
" it is an ill bird which fouls its own nest." 

But although there are many diseases whose comBe is definite, 
and their duration tolerably certain, there are others which will 
continue for on indefinite period unless they are successfnlly 
combatted. Thus, for example, tape-worm is a complaint which' 
is never known to cure itself, and " scalled" head in like manner 
Y inveterate, These, and sundry others of a like ch«- 
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I KictciV, are of parasitic animal or vegetable origin, and resemble 

I the green rty or red spider upon a plant, rather than the plant 

lilself. And it is as hopeless to attempt to cure these affectioua 

I by doaes of sugar of mdk, as it would he to cleanse a green-house 

I of vermin \iy kiasiug our hands to the plants infested with them. 

"Whenever, therefore, the physician recognises the presence of 

what he terms " parasitic " growths, he knows that they must 

he judiciously attacked and their life destroyed, 

, But there is a great difference between one parasitic growth 

I and another, and this introduces into medicine a great amount 

I of uncertainty. Every variety of cancer is as much a parasitic 

I growth as is the mistletoe bough on the oak or apple tree, or the 

lichen on an ancient birch. But there is this distinction between 

the one and the other, that whereas the misletoe and the lichen 

come from seeds or spores, in'espective of the tree on which they 

■ grow, cancer comes fmin some change in the stock itself. The 
pdistiuction is important, for we cannot cut a cancer away frem 
I the body with the same impunity as we can separate mosa from 
f the bark or wood of a veteran of the forest. We are justified in 

^ whiskey and gunpowder to kdl and expel a tape-worm, 
I but it is a question whether we are justified in using a knife to 
I extirpate a cancer. Yet, as this is a moot point among surgeons, 
t and one which requires an extensive acquaintance with statistics, 
I we will not enter into the subject here. 

It now hecomea necessary for us to draw a moral from the 
_)receding considemtioos, and we may best do so by enunciating 
f the following recommendations to our readers : — 
1 1. Never take physic to shorten a disease until yon know 
JF low long that complaint would remain with you if it were let 
I alone. 

2. "Wlien you do take physic never adopt a drag which will 
r inflict more misery than the complaint would do if it followed 
f its own course. 

. Whenever you have a disease, disorder, or complaint which 
I has a tendency to run a definite, career, make yourself aa com- 
I fottable as yoapossibly can underthe circumstances. 

4. Never patronise doctors who have not any, or who having 
1 some, refine to communicate definite notions to you as to the 
I probable march, or duration of the affection you suffer from and 
f the accidents likely to occur in the coiu'se of the disease lor 
I ■ which they treat you, 
I 5. Whenever a doctor, whom you can trust, tells you that the 

■ probable duration of your disease is a fortnight, do not endea- 
I vour to force him to try and cure yon in a week. 

I G. It is better to let such diseases as have a tolerably definite 
I course take their own way, than to endeavour to cut them .short, 
[ Those who are gouty well know tlus, and prefer to bear a 
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week or more of fearful pain, tliau to pass months of sufifering 
without any goal of health being apparent. 

7, and lastly. If you want to preserve your health, and 
attain to a good old age, bear with illness mther than attack it 
furiously — in the one case you liave a good chance of recovering 
with a constitution pmctically imimpaired — in the other there is 
a strong probability that your frame will be injured both by the 
disease and by tlie drugs taken with a view to cure it. 



CHAPTER XXIII, 



Some old author, but whom I cannot remember, haa made the 
lemark that man never seems to enjoy life mora keenly than 
when he ia about to leave it, Sir "Walter Scott had some such 

[ idea in hia mind when he describes how the champions Fitz- 

I James and Koderiek Dhu — 

Each looked to sun and stream and plaia, 
As what they ne'er might see again. 
Then foot and point and eve opposed. 
In dubious atrUb they darkly closed. 

Canto v., Stanza 14. 

In truth the feeling ia too common not to be noticed by all. 

I The sculptor who gives the last polish to the statue which he 

[ has called into life from a shapeless block of stone ; the artist 

F who gives the finishing touch to a picture which from an un- 

■ sightly array of canvas, oUs, and brushes has become the bril- 

' liant representation of some goi'geous scene ; the author who 

from a mass of memories haa woven a web which posterity may 

wear, — all feel some tinge of moumfulneas when they part with 

the work wliich haa cheered many an hour, even when the toil 

haa been heavy. Ko wonder, then, that man when about to 

■part with life for ever, feels that he never enjoyed it half so 

much before. By a stretch of imagination, I can fancy that a 

r man who haa been tossed about on the angry billows of life, 

kfrom his earliest years, might in a tempest such as wrecked the 

'"l-fated steamship Ltmdmi raise his hands above his head and 

Feink into the aea as the only place of rest he had ever known ; 

I but for one who would act thus there are many who would cling 

[ to the least plank, and refuse to die until the Fates compel 

It is thus in old age. There are aome who, having fought a 

pod flght in the battle of life, cheerfully lie down and die, or 
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WOO Death to come to them, and when they see him coming 
bail him joyously. Two such imlividuals I have personally 
known, and in both instancea a hint that death was not surely 
coming was regarded ahnoat aa an insidt. But for one who 
thinks thus there are many who cleave to life and watch over 
their latest days with a carefulness which of itself produces 
pleasure. Nor can we blame them, for to those who have cul- 
tivated their intellect during youth, old age is fraught -with 
pleasure. To the mau who has struak out a new business or a j 
new line of thought, op who has inaugurated a new style of engi- 
neering, architectui'e, or poetry, notiung ia more delicious than 
to be able to h«]p the nurslii^ on, and to see it gradually 
assume maturity ; and if during his earfy days he had to battle 
for hia new ideas, he rejoices in Ids old age to see the victory 
won, and to repose upon- his well-earned laurels. Such an one 
is always respected, and his opinions sought ; aud he who could 
aettoeiy induoe even Itis wife m- Ms fii^aul to believe liim at tha 
opening of h^ career, finda himself at its close the oiade before 
whom all bow diiwn impUcity. 

For such a« one the doctor gladly schemes, for him he gladly 
pouia forth all that his experience tells him ; for him the phi- 
losopher would try to discover the elixir of life, or to contiive a 
mill which should gi'ind old people young. But the physician 
knows perfectly wdl Uiat his power is limited ; he can no more 
indefinitely prolong tha life of man Uiao he can create au ele- 
phant. He kiioivs full well that every creature has a cai-eer 
allotted to it beyond which it cannot go. His experience tells 
him that eveiy individual man may be compared to a vessel 
containing a certain quantity of water, which must evaporate 
eveutually ; or he may compare him to a locomotive in constant 
use, which infallibly bi'eaks down in time ; or he may compare 
man to the watches in the shop of an horologist, which if wound 
up all at the same time do not cease to beat all at the same 
moment, but continue a longer or shorter period according to 
the strength of the mainspring. 

We may adopt any one of these illustrations as the basis for 
what we have to say. It is clear that evaporation of water 
varies in activity according to definite causes. A hot day and 
a brisk wind %vill increase the ratfl, whilst a cold night and a 
still air will reduce it to a minimum; but even frost mil not 
restrain it utterly. Again, the locomotive is worn out at a slow 
or fast i-ate, in direct proportion to the speed with which it is 
driven. Again, we know that a watch in which the balance 
wlieel is disjointed will rundo'wnin a few minutes, and that by 
moving the regidator so as to make its movements fast or slow, 
we can make it go during twenty-four or thirty hours from 
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I the time of winding it up. We may, however, carry our simile 
I ttill farther, by considering the career of a locomotive made 
I aapecially strong for diiving express railway trains. For weeks 

■ «jid months it does its work with few slight repairs ; with the 
strength of youth it eats enormously of fuel, and converts it into 
movements of amazing rapidity ; it faces steep gradients, and 
tears away at an even speed whether it is weighted by a train 
of ten or one of twenty carriages. It resembles a man in his 
pi-ime, when nothing seems too hard for him to attain. But 
aftCT a time the inspector repoits that the iron constitution 
shows signs of decay ; it ia no longer safe to trust the boiler 
with a pressure of some eighty or one himdred pounJa to the 
Bquare inch ; and so the fiery steed is put to do less arduous 
duty, — as its life advances and its decay becomes more appa- 
rent, its work is still further curtailed, and it is treated giaitly 
until it is wholly useless — dead — as a locomotive. In a similar 
fashion tlie mariner treats his ship and the jobmaster his horses. 

The application of the foregoing considerations to man is 
comparatively easy, and we readily recognise the fact that if any 
one should continue to be as "fast" in his old age as he waa 
in his youth he will certainly lua. down the sooner. 

Let us now take a mental glance around us and inquire who 
are they that "age" and die the soonest They are, as a rule, 
theeons of toil, — the labourer, the hard-worked artisan, the inde- 
fatigable curate, lawyer, or doctor, the soldier, the mariner, and 
I the like ; and although we may iiud in all these classes many 
u who reach to a good old age, ygt on an average they die compa- 
I ratively early. It is doubtful whether in any portion of the 
' world its inhabitants live a faster life than in America, and it is 
certain that the average duration of their lives is less by about 
ten years than that of the Biitisli. Theii' women fade soon, and 
the belle of this year may be almost a fright in the next. 
I Amongst the Swiss there is abundance of pure air, haid toil, 
■jrugal fare, — yet in spite of these the men soon age, and die 
B-off in comparatively early life ; wlulsfc it is all but impossible 
* to find amongst the peasantry a pretty woman who is twenty 
years of age,' If we now turn our eyes in another direction, we 
see that those who, as a rule, enjoy the greatest longevity are 
the members of the high nobility, the dignitaries of the law and 
I «of the Church, and those physicians who have a sufficiently 
jood practice or private purse to euable them to keep and use 
I carriage, The country squire whose means are ample, and 
whose life is steady, sees the career of most of bis labourers, 

■ who started with^lnm in life, closed by death ; or he knows that 
e by one, worn-out by toil, they go into the workhouse and 
ere prolong a poecariDus and ^ckericg existence. 

oa 
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19G THE J'KESEEVATION OF HEALTH. 

Let US, however, approach the subject irom yet another point 
of view, and inq^uire what are tlie changes in the human frame- 
work whicli attend upon increasing yeai's. We find in the iiret 
place that appetite and digestion fail, that the muscles of the 
body become diminished ia size, whilst there ia a tendency for 
the fat to increase. This alteration ia very apparent and very 
common in the heart, which thus becomes unable to exert itself 
as it did while young in keeping up a vigorous circulation of 
the blood : hence it ia more subject to spasm and palpitation, 
and the individual to faintncss, &c. The arteries also undergo 
a cliange and become thickened, or so studded by atheroma as 
to lose all their natural elasticity, consequently they are apt to 
give way and produce aneurism on any unusual exertion of 
body. The capillary vessels also undergo a change and become 
thickened, thus preventing the normal amount of the nutrient 
portion of the blood to exude through them, and making every 
part of the frame less endowed than it ought to be with full 
vitality. Hence proceeds apoplexy, or softening of the brain, 
which is akin to mortification, or that peculiar affection of the 
feet which goes by the name of senile gangrene, wherein every 
portion of the toes, feet, or ancles, becomes dry, black, and dead. 
Hence, too, arises that diyneas of hand so common in old age, 
and thiit coldness that is so often complained of. Shakespeare 
has well described some of the tlunga to which we have 
alluded : — 

!Do joa set down your name in the scroll of youtli that are wrlttea down 
with idl the characbera of age ? Hare you not a moist eye t a dry hand 'I & 
yellow cheek 1 a wlilte beard? a decreasing legt an increasing belly? Is not 
your voice broken t your wind abort ? your coin double 1 &C. — Sfcmid Part 
Henry IV., Act i., Scene 2. 

Now all these things indicate that in old age every oi^an of 
the body ia in a deteriomted condition compared with what it 
was in youth, consequently if a person wishes to nurse the last 
enil)er3 of life he must prevent them burning too fast. In 
everything the man must act as if he was older than he used to 
lie. He must walk instead of run, he must drive instead of 
ride, he must lie instead of sit, he must eat "stews" instead 
of steaks, and feast sparingly rather than aldermanically. With 
small power of making heat, he must avoid cold baths, cold 
winds, cold rooms, cold meat, and cold comfort. His bed-room 
must be well warmed in winter, and his house must never he 
chilly. His brougham must be heated by some contrivance, 
and if he drives a gig he must have a warm hat for his head 
and a hot bottle for bis feet. He must walk little and rest 
much. He may think deeply, but he must fight little in favour 
of his views. Ho may please himself whether he takes wine or 
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water, beer or spirits, but he must always give himself a suffi- 
cient amoimt of sleep. He must avoid thinking of apoplexy, 
liver, and bowels ; he must eschew physic as he would an open 
enemy, and must do his best to avoid speculation in business, 
ill-temper amongst his domestics, and testiness in his family 
circle. In short, every one who wants to enjoy and prolong 
his old age must live in this world as he hopes to do in 
the next. 
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:h mankind are subject. ' 
that the Medical Ptotesaiou has certain deEuite prinoiiiles upon which the treat- 
ment of diaaase ia based ; and that these prinaiplea ate touuded upon pbcsiologttal 
^knoirledge, clioical observntion, and Bonud good aeuae. Thruughout the woik Ihs 
■sthor endearonrs to express hia meaning irithont hnving recoarae to tevhnica- 
Btiea, and in language that all can comprehend. It ia neither addreaaed exolu- 
.tiielj ta the piofeaainn nor to the pafallo. lliose of the fotmec who have bean 
la the batMt of praotlsitig according to routine in eoDBe<]nenes of diunclination to 
■tudy the re^on why they do tbis or that will probably find a linlc wbrrewith lo 
unite their accustomed habits of action. Those of the latter who, before entrast- 
ing the oara of their bojieii to a profeuiona] man, wish la oacurtain the probable 
J coone which will be followed, will probably find their desire more or 
Lleaa falfilled. "Whibt the aothor endeavours to give ooafitleQOe to the pilot, 
whs dnea not seek to make ereiy Eeaman bia own captain. The beading 
L «f the Essays we, Preliminary— On the Principles which should Intluence 
F* Doctor in the Selection of Remedies — On Headache— On ConTalaionB— 
I On Palsy— On Pervigilio and DeHrium— On Insanity— On Cold or Catarrh 
— On Sore Throat — On Croup — On Bronchitis -On Consumption- On Oil JJulj- 
I Wng— Co Pneomonia — On Piearisy— On Heart Diaaaae —On Vomitlne^On In- 
■■■eUgeation — On Jaundice — ^On Connlipation— On Obatruotior of the Bowels — On 
jToritonitia — On Diarrhoia — On Diabetes — On Dropay^On Inflammatiou — ^On 
Wt^tver — On Acute Rheumatism — On EliBmnatiBra— On Myalgia — On Neuralgia — 
1 -On Goat — OnSoiatioa — On Hysteria — On the Exanthemata — On General Debility. 
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The followuig wofks have also been published by the u 



A Treatise o 

Second Edition, 8vo., pp. 307, with six lithographed Piatea. 
Londou, Churchill, 1860. Price 9s. 

The inteutioii o[ this work is to show that a vast number of pains which 
have been considered 03 due to isSamuution of liutecnnil organs, or to 
neiinilijia, to hysteria, to mulingeriiig, &c., are iu reality due to an altered 
condition of certain muBoles, fascite, or twidona, arising from direct injury 
or from overwork. It enters into a detailed account of the plijsiology of 
the muscular Bysteni and ite i)athological states, and gives directions whereby 
the nature of myalgia ma^ be recognised, and the sufferings arising there- 
from may be modified, relieved, oi cured. 



Foundation for a New Theory of Medicine ; 



Of which the following review that appeared in the Medical Mirror, 
January, 1867, gives an account 

There has been of late years certainly, perhaps always, a dangerotu tendeney 
to let the ijieory and practice of healing separate ; bo that, instead of mutually 
aiding one another, they occupy apparently antagonistic positions. Our oyste- 
matic lectures adiiiinistcr to their claas now a bit of one, now a bit of the otlier, 
and fuel tbcmsolvea under no constraint to eshibit their connection. Wo find 
even such teachers aa thu President of the College of Physioiana, about a quarter 
ot a century ago, giving to his pupils (and who is not his pupil atill !) the lessons 
in theory wbidi be bad ruceived from his precursors, and confessing at the Bowa 
tima that his practice was completely at variance with those lessons. (See 
Letter of Sir Thomas Watson in "Markham'a Gnlstonian Lectures on Bleeding, 
&c") During that quarter of a century our schools have been becoming more 
and more empirical year by year ; we shorten the systematic lectures, as it 
aBhamedoftbem,andmultil^yandmagnifyclluical,that is, empirical instroctioa. 

There arc those who do not object to tnia. They say theories have ot old led 
us wrong— down with thorn then ', let tham not lead us any more. Ah, my 
friends, you are aiming at an impossibility 1 They will lead you, and cannot Irat 
do so. Only, like linlt-boys iu a London fog, unless you tell them how to guide 
you right, they will probauly guide you wrong. For instance, who can say that 
ha bas never been inlliicncedny the fallacious ideas involved in the abstract term 
"inflammation," with its denvation from "^amiital" Have we not all seen 
the nnhappy Latiniiing o£ "frenzy" by "phrenitiB,"andthBmentalassodation 
between die termination of "itis" and depletion, prove most fatal to the 
patient! Do not the theories implied by the words "atiniulant" and "deri- 
vative" often incbno at all events, if not lead, each one of us to faulty practice I 

Among thoughtful men theie bas been trowing up a feeling ot shame at the 
degradation o£ medicine to a technio art by the want of any general views ol 
disease at all in accord with the mode ot treating it adopted by our acknow- 
ledged leaders. There has been going on a fermentation of thought, not dis- 
similar to that which preceded the great rebgious Itcformation. It has not, 
indeed, lasted tor bo long a period, and perhaps somo may think us not yet 
ripe for a Luther to cn'stnlliio into dogma the truths seething within aa. It ia 
a bold stroke for Dr. Imnan, and tt always will be a bold stroke for anyone, to 
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le forward and prmroao to defend agauiBt all c 



OonsidBTa will be the fouiniation -stone of the medicine o£ tlie Inture 

He doea not indeed, imitate the great ReCormer by nailing his theses on tbo 
donrs of the Cullt^ of Phyaiciang ; but if he did so, the poster would prubably 
•xhibit aa a beading in red capitals — 



a, principle M'hiuh he 



OF -^'ITAL FOnrs. 

We believe thia formula ia a juat eipreasion of the idea animating the whole 
yolume now undisr review, enunciated from time to time in phrasea o! varied 
form and length. 

Tlio author may fairly claim the merit of being the first of tUa generation 
Tho has put the notion in a tangible shape, and the firgt of any geaeratiun who 
has been enabled to bring science to its support. Stobl anil Brown and Darwin 
came very near, but physiology was not in their days sufficiently advanced to 
enable tnem to defend and perfect their system ; and the uiiFortmiate fidsc 
deduction respecting alcohol, which poor Brown drew, discredited the influence 
thoy exerted. It is different now ; ner scientific handmaids — Chemistry, Phy- 
siology, Histology, are in a condition to give oa well as receive aid from Mcdicne ; 
and, above all, we axa Icaa than our fathora andor the dominion of words In 
estimating the qualitica of re-agont and their effects. So that, whatcvir truth 
there may be in the generalisation, thus badly and rawly set forth, has a fair 
chance of atanding its ground. 

But it is true ? And if true, ia it true absolutely, na we have put it above ! 
Aye, there's the rub. Some will accept it with certain cxccptLons, some with a 
grain of salt, some with a grain of cayenne pepper ; a considerable party will 
qualify it with an epithet very important m a practical point of view, "AH 
curable disease ;" some will put their own deiiaition to vital force, and tlien say 
it is not appUcable to that ; some will deny the existence of vital force, and to 
them the expression ia meaningless ; aome will find it a platitude, and bo on. 
But few, we are sure, of those who think while they practise, and practifle while 
they think, will fail to acknowledge that they have of late been yearly more 
and more illustrating by their acta aome principle which may be wiongly, 
may be imperfectly expressed, yet somehow nnderUea the formula we have 

The exact meaning of the term "vital force " doea not seriously affect the 
ugument ; whether we take it to be as even Kir. Lewes allows ia unobjection- 
able, " the dynamical condition of the organism ;"* or whether, with Dr. Imuan 
and Dr. Beale, we view it as the Siya/ia which works through that condition, 
is of no conaeqnonoe. lu the former cose, disease will be " an adynamic con- 
dition of the organism ;" in the latter, it may be called, in our own eipreaaivo 
tongue, "soantlife," 

The first five chapters are occapiod in diacusaing tlils vital force in various 
aspects, the ciistGnce of it, the modlficationa of it by matter, the infiuence of 
the Individual nature it is associated with, the action of destructive agents, its 
definite duration,'and its absence from the still organic body, or "death." The 
sixth chapter enters upon the subject of diaeaae : — 

"In health, every part of the body ia undergoLng changa ; but new material takoa 
the place of the old mth auch steady regularity, that no alteration nhatsvor is npjui- 
rent iu the shape, colour, consistency, or cnuiimaitian of any part beyond such as is 
proper lo growth and decay, such aa the develocnieut of the testea in birds during 
Eprmg, and their diminution during autumn and winter, and ths same itt a man at 
I puberty, and tlie developuiBnt of the uterua and mamniiB during pregnancy, &c. 

" In other worda, every organ ia perpetually renovated during health, and a certain 

Unite atandard condition ia habitually sustained. 

" But when an 'iidividual is out ef health, and the vital power is impaired, we can- 

I not expect that liie functions will ha;perforined normally, nor ihe ranovation keep up 

I to the atsodard. The departure from the healthy standard may he eo Email as to ba 

inappreciable, or sa great aa to ba incompatihiH with life. Between these eitrtmes 

we have an infinity of degrees. 

" Shortly, then, we say, deficient vital power manireets itself by disorder o[ func- 
iion and altered nnttition in all our organa," 

* Lewes's Physiology of Common Life, pp. 41G. 
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lat tbe pbeni>m(Mia of dieeaae are the phenomena oE « defidencj ol vitel 
, uf wluoh death U the abseuce, in illaatrated by what the aathor ealli " 






entiol part of the argument. 
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a dcgieea of 
■I..e life. 
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digroHion,'' bat which » 
"upontha pheni ' 

the familiar pheo 

'■ Wo am point out Uie cloaa conDaolion eiisting batweiin corlain elgua c 
and cf rtain appeamnees after death, and show that whenever thara ia rensou to ub- 
liave that the body ia in a dying or vary enfaeblad condition, aymptoma occur pro- 
oisety aimilar ti taose wiaea occur ^nor to mortiSoation elsawhsra, and if ws can 
(how that thete ayniptoiiu occur, uAi^y when the Titality of a part U TOry low, there 
i»atlaa»t fair ground tor the interference, that wherever they are present, tl«y in- 
dicate a great want of power, locally or geueriUy, or both, 

"What these signs and symptoiua are, it \viU oowba cur business to show," 

And accordingly, in the neit ten chapters, he goes through tho principal 
tisniBB and organs, ahowioj; how their various morbid states are esaeatiulf 
maiiifeatatioDB of deficient vita! power. 

We will take fram the firstof those chapters — " On Defimeney of Vital Foroa 
in the Nervous System"— a speoimen of our author's style of argament, and 
Lis torcible, tvenohant maimer. 

"When we sea in maaia, proofs of g^sat tnental excitement, surely, it is argued, 
that must iflvotre increawa action— the propoaition aeetoa aelf-evident. But, in 
reply, waaak-What la eidtement! What la increased action ! iBitnotamnre 
than usually rapid expenditure of tiaauo and of power I Is it not expending ia 
OR! day the material wiiicb would otherwLsa teat lico t and with this excess of expen- 
diture OTCT supply, can there he anything else than i[npsinnen.t of ntalityand loss o( 

The importAnce of this consideration in the management oE tuuAtica bM now 
been recognised in prootioe for some years— why should we allow the theory, 
which looks npon augmented mental excitements as augmented vitality, to hold 
its gronod in oar systematic works nnsnpplanted antl unopposed ! 

Tho comparison drawn by tha author between posl-mjtrte>a solution of tlio 
brain and morbid aoEtening daring life, both local and general, is very grupbio 
and Htnking. Microscopic observation strongly conljrma his views of ue true 
pathology of degeneration of the cerebral veaacls. This ia a vital matter in the 
treatment of apoplexy, which Dr. Innuui rightly considers of ao much impor- 
tance, that he devotes a great part of a chapter to the citation of cases in bup- 
port of his opinioa that the " raot " in the brain which ociiupied ao mnch toe 
thoughts of our forefathers, ia really, in very many caaee, tha reaiilt of veneBeO- 
tion ; and that it ia found less frequently now and of leaa size, simi^y Lecanae 
we bleed our apoplectics less. 

It may be observed that the cerebral patliology here indicated apphee equally 
well to hydrocephalus, both chronic and acute. In the succeeding subject — de- 
ficiency of vital iMwer in the lung— striking use is made of the addition to our 
{ower« of observation, made by Mr. Hutchinson's invention of the Spirometer, 
t is remarked how any morbid state, not only those which limit the area of the 
pulmonary expansion, but anything that debilitates, diminishes the vital capa- 
city, or the number of cubic inches of air capable of being retained in and ex- 
peUed from the chest. This is very important, and strictly true, not only of 
aiaeases, but also of habits which lower muscular force without obviously aflect- 
ing tie health. For example, we have found, in examining for iiusurance, per- 
aona apparently robust, that none of those who habitually ibink spirits between 
meaia, even in suoh raoderauon as to be considered strictly temperate, can hlo'w 
up the Spirometer to their due Sgore. And in several instances of really intem- 
perate persons, this mode of observation has led to the detection of their secret. 

In the Bucoeeding chapters —"on Deficiency of Vital Power ia the Heart" 
and " in Blood-vessels " — we are made to feel what the accurate modes in use 
for measuring the respiratory organs have done for us, by the comparative 
■want of force in the author's argument when the circulating ayatflm is in qnea- 
tion. The deficiency is not in the facts or in the impresaion they leave, but in 
the reduction of them to weights and fi^es. We look forward with interest 
to great use being made of the observabona arising out of Mr. Marey's inven- 
tion of the Bphygmograph in the next edition of this volume. 
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In tha cliBptor on the stonnfli, the importance of Beat in the treatment o( 

iffectioiM of this org^n, U shown by many jiointeU oasis, shortly and cUsrly 

[ IpTen, witkont that twaddlins oS into irrelevant matter, which ia so ctumnoii a 

I auling with the citera of clinical experience. The appIioBtion of Dr. [nman'a 

t princirdea to theie diaeaacs ia eapeeiaUy raluable, becanse no clan have sulfered 

more from the atill clinging adliDrenco to modixval aieetioiaDi which afllicti our 

jndgtRent. The fashionable theology of tha Middle Ages tau^t that whatever 

the body deairod was bad for the aoul ; faahionable roedidne went further, and 

BBid it was bad for the body too. The notion atiU icrvivea. aad thua ta loat the 

aid to aelection of treatment which "the voice ot the Hesh " (S adpitat pwr>i~~ 

Epirtctaa) might give us. The author's remarks on the appetite aa a coBdition 

ot digestion are atrikiDg. 

The 13th chapter ia a bold one, tor the author TeotarBX to qaestion the aup- 
poaed freqaency of disorder ol the liver as a co-efficient in ill-health. This ia a 
vseiooB blow to the routine practitioner ; for at least nine-tenths of bis chronic 
patienta, who have got a poui they cannot otherwise account for, together with 
all their amatenr adviaera and cooflolers, are oonvinced that their liver* are out 
of order, and want to be treated for " taliousness." 

" Now, on analyzing coses in which ocular or manual examination ahows'the 
liver to be really diaeoaed, such as roidigiiant fever, absoeBS, cancer, atrophy, 
(urrhoeii, &c., of the organ, it will be found not only that no hepatic symptoms, 
but OS a rale, very few symptoms at all, and those vagne ones, can be conaideTcd 
the rule. It is not likely, therefore, that when glightly diaordered, it ahonld 
declare itself by sncb freqnent signs. " 

" This being then the conclnaiou to which our investigations have led us, it 
ia advisable to review the principle upon which presumed diseoBeB of the liver 
are generally treated, and the value of those special medicinns, wliich are most 
in vogue." A review which the author undertakes, lance in hand, attacking iu 
a most trenchant manner, all cant, calomel, and cholagoguea. Ttiis chapter is 
all the bolder, in that it is purely destmctive. as Dr. uunan is driven to confess 
his inability to snpply a true tberapeusis of the liver in the place of the false 
whichbesorothlesiy destroys. He says, " The current phyoiologyof the hepatic 
function is so limited that no reliable knowledge of its behaviour during debi- 
Uty can be gained. " 

The specimens which we have quoted will enable our readers to gaeaa at the 
line of argument adopted in the succeeding chapters on the skio, muscular 
Eystera, and bluqd. In the lost there ore soine very xhrewd and suggestive 
remarks on what may be called }>osl-moiicm changes iu aecretioua ; that is to 
■ay, chemical changes which take place in various times after the separation of 
the secretions frem the body. The author cwisidera rapidity of chemical action 
■ucceeding to vital as a direct proof of deficient vitality. This is a very important 
piactiaal point ; for if the "foulness " of stools keptforour iuspectiuaisan evi- 
dence of debility, the conventional purging and grey powder, which they generally 
snggest to the medical attendant, shDuld be replaced by nutrition and tonics. 

To acid fermentation he also attributes the sourness of the sweat in rheumatic 
fever, and suggests a prognosis to be derived from the rapidity of the alkaline 
decompoaitioa of the urine. 

The next chapter takes up the argument which naturally comes out of these 
various illustrationa, and is apparently a jusiili cation of our author's assump- 
tion of the title ' ' New, " as applied to bis theory of therapeutics. 

He points out that from the earliest time to the present, the means em- 
ployed by orthodox physicians to restore health have been designedly such as 
Ivill make a sound man ill. Drugs have been respected and vomcd in propor- 
"-'-- is they derange the vital force. Let an herb or a mineral cause a mighty 
' ' ' ' ranted 



[ |ihysiological disturbance in the human body, and they have taken for gran 
1 tiiere moat be a therapeutical use for it. * We have seen somewhere a ouotation 
I from Van Swieten, in which that philosophical physician expresses the result 



if the savage mini is to reverence deelructivo pon'er. Sir 

medicine so popular in Central Africa ai tartar emetic, by 

- -f the quickness and vigour of its eoussquencea. His patients said there 
' WIS such a ductor, " He said I sbouid be sick," they eielumed, "snd sick I 
There was do miitake about it t Wonderful I " 
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of his widc-apreail review of medical proctioa in the aplioriam, " AU that Art 
c&n do is to weaken life ; " and truly that scorns a fair description of the agents 
which have bceu handed down to ua in the Materia Medica ; bo that to condact 
• cure on exactly opposite principles, that ia to »ay, by Btrengthening the vital 
forces which remain sound, instead ol weakening thosa which are acting abnor- 
mally, may bo fairly called a Ttetn theory of therapontica. But we thinlt Dr, 
Inman is not quite just to his predecessors, when he represents them aa using 
detlmeiiM remedies, that is, remedies whitdi lower the vital powerB by deatruc- 
tivo wainiilation, or which remove, in a mass, a component of the body, solely 
with ft view of dostroyii^ disease. The intention often is to giva freer play to 
the retautiing functions by curbing or removing that which in the existing con- 
dition of the body is a temporary impediment to it, and thus to allow those 
[unotiona to recover force, and act tbomselvca as remedies. Thus wc may draw 
blood in congestion of the lung ; not with the design, or even the eSect of 
diminishing the somivital " inflaminatiou " which is going on in the pQlmo- 
Dary tissue ; bat in order to mechanically set free the obstmcteiL circiuation, 
and enable the blood lo restore normal nutrition. Or we may purge, even. 
drastically, ■ patient with dropsy, acknowledging freely that the induced weak- 
ness is a risk, while reckoning that the chance of a removal of the absorption 
componKatea the ri^. To sacrifice capital for the sake of increaaing income, 
may be a very prudent transaction. We are sure that Dr. Inman often acts in 
Euch a manner in his own practice, and he ought not to pass over the fact that 
much of the treatment registered deatmctivo, ba<l such an intention. Id this 
chapter the advocate rather overshadows the philoao^iher. 

Of means for restoring the vital power, it might be expected that the list 
would be shorter than that grim cahilogne of perturbative ro-agcnts, which onr 
forefathers delighted to lengthen, and we, in shortening, have still tried to 
strengthen. Foremost stand hygienic measures, on which Dr. Inman has many 
sensible remarks to make, illustratod by anecdotes from hia own experience, 
pointed and purpose-like, but etitl so much in accordance with the e ' 
of every one ot us, that wo assent at once, and only wonder w 
inference ourselves —they are so good, wo think they mast be our own. j"er- 
haps the only novelty is the stress laid by the aathor on the proper regulalioii 
of exercise, so as to avoid excess ; which, in virtue of being a novelty, is 
treated of at considonble length. There is no question but what here also 
media.-val aacetism is at work ui the public mind, and leads them to look upon 
weariness as productive tf more health than can be gained lyr simple relaxa- 
tion. Dr. Inman's viewfi on the subject ought to bo put into the handa of the 
general (lublic, not only as giving them a piece of nsefnl nddce, but as an 
lUustratioa of sound physiological reasoning. We cannot advise the some 
treatment of hia observations on the use of alcohoL There would be a great 
danger of their being misunderstoix! and misused. They would conduce to 
that great mistake often mude in self -management — the substitution of alcohol 
for a sufficiency of food ; indeed, we should like much to sen a complete revi- 
sion of this cha]vter in the next edition, and a transfer of alcohol from the 
company of " Foods " into the succeeding category, "Medicines." 

Among these latter, we are obliged to Dr. Inman for the attention he draws 
to two of e.ic Boding value, as direct analeptics, vi^,, Glycerine and Almonds. 
Of the former he gives from nine to twelve drachma daily, as a substitute for 
cod-liver oil. Of the latter he quotes an instance in which a quarter of a pound 
of blanched almonds and a pint and a half of milk daily, took the place of all 
other food for eight montlis, and enabled the patient, a man. of thiity, to walk 
twelve miles every morning. Wo would commend this portable food to Alpilie 
and other pedestnan travellers, also to the military commissariat. 

Among tonics, alcohol occupies the first place, and the rajnarks upon it io 
this collocation cannot but meet with the approval of all practical and unpre- 
judiced men. The value of more strictly pharmacentioal tonics taken from the 
vegetable kingdom ia here attributed, in a great measure, to their direct aatrin- 

Sent effects on the mucous membrane of the stomach, and, led by this idea, Dr. 
-mum has habitually substituted for them pure tannin, as a strengthening 
remedy, and baa found it very useful. Upon the use of opium as a tonic, there 
some exceedingly suggeativc remarks, founded on esperimental observa- 
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I* whioh every ooe can make for himself, and mast probably will ba able to 
Cftp from memory. This ia an cxcollunt feature, by ute way, in Dr. Inmau'a 
illDBtratioiii ; they are, aa a rule, drawn from common experience, not from 
Gzceptioaal instonoeR. True, we have now and tlien " a strange etury " in a 
note, but it ia always quoted on the authority of a named witness, and is never 
nted to establish a principle. 

The tonic effect ol opium is not explained by the author ; might we niggeit 
that it seems to us to depend on a lamporory restraint of the doBtruotive assi- 
milation caused by nervous action ; and that it wonld oonsequently be found 
beneHcial in those cases only where nervous action is excessive i If wo arc 
right, an indication of the proper cases in whioh to uae it would be esta- 
bbahed. 

The sketch we have given will serve to introduce this very suggestive vo- 
lume to our reader, and lead him to a prettj" just anticipation of the solid fcjod 
for thought which it affords. It only remams to ns to say that this nutritive 
diet is rendered palatable by an agreeable dressing ; the pages are ornamented 
by anecdote and allusion, sweeteoed from time to time by touches of human 
feeling, and occastonally made piquant by what the author mutt allow us to 
dallalittle-'eauce.- 



A Treatise upon Certain Ancient Faiths which have 
been Embodied in Ancient Names: 

Complete in 2 vola,, demy 8vo., pp. 800 and 1000, largely illustratod. 
Price ill 10s, each. To be had through Triibner and Co,, 60 
Paternoster row, London, and Adam Holdeti, Liverpool. 

These books are founded on the fact that in ancient times names were 
given by priestly authority, and aeually contained the title and an attribute of 
the deity worshipped- or expressed the acknowledgment o( dependence of man 
upon a creator. As ejtamples, we may give ThcodoruB, Apollodorus, Epaphro- 
ditua, amongst the Greeks— which signify respectively the gift of QoJ, the gift 
of Apollo, and— from Aphrodite, 

The cognomens iu the bible and other ancient places are then examined, with 
the desire to extract from them all the information they contain. This elicits 
the fact that there was no essential distinctioa between the faith of the 
lUbrewB, generally, and that entertained by other Shemitic races. It also 
elicits the fact, that although a short contact between other nations and the 
J cwB Bufflced to introduce into Hebrew nomenclature a new sot of names, and 
new theological ideas, the alleged sojonrn in Egypt left no evidence of having 
modilied the Isroelitish language, nomenclature or faith. In the second volume 
this point is discussed at considerable length, and the author oiprcBscs his 
belief that the bible's own testimony disproves the story of Israel in Egypt. 

After having examined all the Ilebraic cognomens, more than half of which 
are given in the first volume, the author prefaces hia account of them with a 
description, drawn from many oourccs, of the faith held by ancient Fhiuni- 
cians, Syrians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians, and Hindoos ; points out 
how veneration for an unseen and unknown power has been asiociatod with 
the use of certain visible emblems. The sun, the moon, and fire, being the 
symbols usually selected by the most c:(alted reli^onists, whilst the parts 
oonoemed in the creation of new beings have been giveu for veneration to the 
vulgar. Whether the celestial or terrestrial ot;gans have been regarded with 
respect, worshippers have been divided, much as they are now, into moral and 
immoral classes. The latter always being the moat numerous, impurity in re- 
ligious rites, &c,, has been more prevalent than strict propriety. In moral 
behaviour and in their written law the Jews were not better than their 
neighliQUrs, 
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and mnlsm mythB are to be explained. There was as ltlQc]l my rtety in the 
triple gudhentC plus tlie guddana, amongst the luici^iit AsajrianB, u amongst 
the tiMSern Romaniatfl, 'ITio docttino of the Tiiiiity and o£ the Virgir 

to-day, a baaed upon the Pagan idea that the inuudaoe emblem of . 

WiDg triple, the Creator Trhom it symboliGea must be eo too; whilst "Thv 
VirgiD Marj'"iB a copy of lais, lahtar, Venus, Parvati, Jimo, orwomangoneraUp, 

The»B ideas and theae cmlilBina were nerer generally eiplsiued to tlia oommaa 
people. They were taught to reverence the oi^sdb, or sndi aigna as IjiiiBHJ 
them, in the lint place ; but ai ciyilieatiDn eiteuded, eoaraeiieas in FcJ^ioiu 
tbonght aiul practice ^javc way to dcceacy. and the grosanesB of tlie origind 
embteniB of the Creator was veiled. But the -reil was thin, and it is stiU easy, 
b^ a atudy of religious symbols, to aacprtain whether the triune father, tka 
untjle mother, or the fourfold godhead was the object of adoration, in tlioBe 
nabona whose history, Bculptnre, Ac, have come down to bb. 

There is reason to believe that the worship of the Phienicisal, Syriaoi, JLs- 
tyriana, and Babylrniiana, resembled greatly tliat of the BomamstB in the 
middle aces ; that of the Persians waa comparatiTely pure, like 'Alt of the 
modem Paraees ; and this inflaenoed to a great degree tiw religioa «f tlie 
Jews . Aboat the Christian era tlie Jewish faith wa^ a componnd, dereJoped, 
like modem Komanism, from many aouroes. There is reason to believe that 
amougat the Hebrews at that period there was a sect, the Essenes, of Bnddhlst 
origin, Uhristiauity oompriaed a belief iu the Hindoo notion of Avatars, or 
ineamatiOD* of the Almiithty, in tke absolute biith of certain writiiigB called 
propbetic, in the idea that man was punialied for transgress! ona committed in 
former times, and that ha should seek salvation by escaping punishment in a 
future life. The dootrinos then current about Hell and Heaven, Angels and 
Devils, came to tiie Jews from heatihen souroes. 

Buddhism ajid Christianity were both antagoniatic to ^est^y pretensiona, 
and were successful whilst the latter were outrageous. Bat when the new 
faith prevailed, a want began to be felt of snme symbol far adoration, some 
ceremony to be gone througii, &.e. Both finddhiats and Christians adopted 
theae from their predecDaeors— merely introducing them with new stories. 
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Modem CUriHtianity docs not very materially differ from Buddhism, Hel- 
lanism, and certain other forma of faitli. What the roodema call angola, tbe 
Greeks call gods ; the former laugh at Jupiter for being in love, ttie latter may 
equally deride those who talk of Jehovah being a jealous God. It is not right 
to test others by a ^lan to which we will not ourselves adhere. 

Such being the Ime of thought followed, the author endcarouTS to teat ita 
value in a aeriea of eaaays — some upon the character nf snch typical indivi- 
duals as Abrabam, David, Samuel, and Salomon ; others upon the peculiari- 
ties of individual prophets, the nature cf their utterances, and tlie value of 
" prophecy " in general. There are others upon such subjecta as " inspiration," 
"uifidelity." "miraclra," "prophecy," "revelation," " aalvation, "theo- 
logy," "time,"&o. In addition to the abm-e, there are otters whose object 
is to throw light upon the real histoi^ of the Jews, and to ascertain the pro- 
bable chronology of various parts of l^eir sacred writings. 

Throughout both volumes the author endeavoiu-s to establish his own views, 
lathoT thwi ridicule those of persona who think differently. Ha docs not at- 
tack real religion, but only aeeks to strip from it the una^htly rags with which 
he thinks that it has been disfigured. 

le work ia iCuatra' 
_.. ;b afull deEcription 

In giving theao, the author's intention is to enable persons to understand a 
large part of the subject much better than they coulill without pictorial assist. 
ance ; and they serve to damonatrate that the burden of proof must be laid 
upon his opponents. When we see Ihat a virgin and child has been adored 
in ancient Asayria, Hindostan, Phcenicia, Egypt and Greece, under the same 
emblem as aha is venerated by Eonianiats now : when we find, moreover, tiiat 
Ijiis virgin is associated with Friday, with the fish, and with eertotu emblems 
whose aignifioation il undoubted ; it aeems preposterous to say that the ado- 
. ration of the vu'gin, current in Papal couutries, is anything more than the res- 
toration of a pagan oult. In Uk« manner, when the entblom oE the mole creator 
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can be traced through many nations, and many centuries before the Christian 
era, and we find its counterpart still venerated in Christian churches, we can- 
not doubt that the (fogma of the Trinity is based upon a heathen, and, accord- 
ing to our ideas, an impure basis. 



Ancient Pagan and Modern Cliristian Symbolism 

Exposed and Explained: 

8vo. Pp. 68. Sixteen Plates and 172 Additional Figures. Price 5s. 
London : Triibner. Liverpool : Adam Holden. 



Ancient Pillar-Stones and Cairns: 

Svo. Stitched, pp. 34. Holden, Liverpool, 1867. Price 2s. 6d. 

In this dissertation the author shows that thebe are due to the ancient 
plan of representing the Creator as or by the organ which determines 
Creation on earth. 



Also, a Treatise on 

Spontaneous Combustion : 

Showing the causes which determine the occurrence of fire in certain fabrics, 
coals, wood, cotton, &c., under certain circumstances. 



Also, an Essay on 

The Teachings of Experience: 

In which the author shows that experience alone, when disjoined from 
active thought and close observation, is rather a bar to progress than an 
assistant to science. 



On the True Nature of Inflammation and Atheroma 

in Arteries: 

A large portion of which is incorporated in "Foundation for a New 
Theory of Medicine." 

On the Delights of Travel : 

Being an apology for a Physician knowing something beyond his own 
profession. 

The Results of Microscopic Experience : 

Being an account of the information gained by the Microscope, and its 
bearings on Pathology and Treatment. 

Of the five last very few copies remain in the Author's hands. 
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